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THE TRIAL SCENE IN HOMER, 


Tue Trial scene—or ‘act in two scenes’ 
—described Jad xviii. ll. 497—508, as a 
part of the description of the shield of 
Achilles, contains two passages which are 
at once historically interesting and much 
controverted. The first is at the beginning, 
where we are told that there was a crowd 
in the market-place, because two men 


ἐνείκεον εἵνεκα ποινῆς 
ἀνδρὸς ἀποκταμένου" ὁ μὲν εὔχετο παντ᾽ ἀπο- 
δοῦναι 
δήμῳ πιφαύσκων, ὃ δ᾽ ἀναίνετο μηδὲν ἑλέσθαι. 


According to the interpretation generally 
received a generation ago, the dispute was 
on the question whether a certain blood- 
price had been paid—‘ one affirming that he 
paid in full, the other denying that he 
received anything.’ But during the last 
twelve years there has been a tendency to 
prefer an interpretation historically more 
impressive, according to which the dispute 
is not about a mere payment of money, but 
on the question whether a blood-feud shall 
be extinguished by the acceptance of a 
composition. 

The poet further tells us that the con- 
tending parties are desirous of settling the 
matter by arbitration ; and both sides are 
supported by ἀρωγοί. Then we are shown 
the elders sitting in a circle on the sacred 
judgment seat of polished stone : they give 
judgment in turns, The description con- 
cludes with the following lines :— 

NO, LXVI. VOL, VIII, 


> , , a , 
κεῖτο δ᾽ ap’ ἐν μέσσοισι δύω χρυσοῖο τάλαντα, 
-“ , a Ν > 4 
τῷ δόμεν, ὃς μετὰ τοῖσι δίκην ἰθύντατα εἴποι. 


Here again there is ἃ controversy between 
two fundamentally different interpreta- 
tions; some understand that the two 
talents of gold are to go to the judge who 
gives the best judgment, others that they 
are to go to the litigant who pleads his 
cause best. The former interpretation, 
found in the scholia, is that which recent 
commentators have on the whole been 
inclined to adopt—at any rate until 
1890. 

For in the year 1890 both these 
controverted passages were discussed in the 
Leipziger Studien (vol. xii.) by J. H. Lipsius, 
the editor of Schémann’s Griechische Alter- 
thiimer : and not only does Lipsius believe 
that he has finally settled both points against. 
the interpretation that has recently tended 
to prevail—so that henceforth, as he 
confidently says, ‘ein begriindeter Zweifel 
schwerlich aufkommen kann ’—but this is 
also the view of Busolt (Griechische Staats- 
und Iechts-Alterthiimer p. 30). 

A dogmatic assertion that a controversy 
has been settled by the last controversialist 
naturally arouses opposition : it is, accord- 
ingly, the object of the present paper to 
express certain ‘ Zweifel’ as regards the 
second of the passages above quoted— 
doubts which the arguments of Lipsius 
have failed to quell. As regards the first 
passage I am inclined to accept his view. 
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I never liked the newer interpretation— 
since the antithesis of πάντα and οὐδὲν seems 
to suggest irresistibly that the dispute is 
about a money-payment—and the contention 
of Lipsius, that the aorist in a future sense 
after εὔχεται would be contrary to Homeric 
usage, seems unassailable. 

I therefore accept the view that the 

‘estion to be decided by the judges is 

aether a blood-price has been paid or not : 
out I cannot share the confidence with 
which Lipsius and Busolt conclude that the 
two talents of gold exhibited in court are 
the ‘Gegenstand des Streites.’ Ridgeway’s 
argument against this—that two talents 
are too small a sum for ἃ blood-price— 
seems difficult to meet: for in the only 
other passage in the Jliad (ix. 633) which 
throws light on the amount of a blood-price 
we are told that the man-slayer stays at 
home πόλλ᾽ ἀποτίσας: whereas two 
talents of gold are only a fourth prize in a 
horse-race (xxiii. 269). To this Lipsius 
answers that doubtless the ποινή varied 
according tocircumstances and relationships, 
like the Teutonic Wergild. But, granting 
this variation, surely to select a conspicu- 
ously small jblood-price as the sum at 
stake, in a trial designed to be impressive, 
would be a literary blunder which we 
should hesitate to attribute to the brilliant 
author of the description of the shield. If, 
therefore, we are to regard the two talents 
as going to the successful litigant, I should 
agree with Leaf in preferring to take them 
to be ‘ of the nature of costs.’ 

But is it clear that the two talents are 
to go to a litigant and not to a judge? I 
certainly think that the arguments from 
language are all the other way,—though I 
hasten to add that none of them seems to 
me decisive. The consideration on which 
Lipsius relies is that pera τοῖσι cannot be 
taken as equivalent to a genitive, since 
μετά must be tran:iated by ‘ vor’ or ‘ bei’ ; 
so that, as roto. must stand for the judges, 
the ds before μετὰ τοῖσι cannot stand for a 
judge.! But this argument does not seem 
to be based on a careful study of the 
Homeric use of μετά with a dative. The 
first book of the /iiad contains a line (516) 
exemplifying the ‘equivalence to the 
genitive’ which Lipsius pronounces inad- 
missible here. ‘Deny me if you will,’ says 
Thetis clasping the knees of Zeus, ‘ that I 


' “Die Bedeutung der Praeposition liisst nur die 
Wiedergabe mit ‘vor,’ ‘bei,’ ‘zu,’ und verbietet die 
Gleichsetzung mit einem Genitiv, wie sie die jungere 
Deutung bedingen wiirde.’ Leipziger Studien, xii. 


p. 229, 


may know how I among all gods am least 
in honour ’— 


a > , , > 
ὅσσον ἐγὼ μετὰ πᾶσιν ἀτιμοτάτη θεός εἰμι. 


So again in the Odyssey (iii. 362) Athena 
in the likeness of Mentor says to Tele- 
machus 


οἷος γὰρ μετὰ τοῖσι γεραίτερος εὔχομαι εἶναί---- 
where the ‘Gleichsetzung mit einem Genitiv’ 
is surely again unmistakable. 

On the other hand I can hardly find a 
single case in which pera with a dative 
could clearly bear the scene of ‘vor’ (if I 
understand the German preposition). It 
almost always, when the dative is a personal 
noun or pronoun, has the sense of ‘among’ ; 
and though in some cases the meaning 
seems to be purely local, still in the majority 
of cases where the sentence in which it is 
used has also a personal subject, this 
subject is ranked with, or associated with, 
and shares the actions of, the persons 
represented by the dative: eg. in the 
phrases :— 


(a) μετὰ πρώτοισι μάχεσθαι. 
(Ὁ) “Apys μετὰ Τρώεσσιν ὁμιλεῖ. ἢ 
(6) Τυδείδην δ᾽ οὐκ ἂν γνοίης ποτέροισι μετείη 
ἠὲ μετὰ Τρώεσσιν ὁμιλέοι ἢ μετ᾽ 
᾿Αχαῖοις. 


Hence in the phrase we are considering 
—though I by no means say that ὃς (μετὰ 
τοῖσι) could not grammatically represent a 
litigant,—the usage of the preposition tends 
more naturally to suggest one of the judges. 

And a similar tendency, I think, may be 
affirmed of almost every word in the 
sentence, 

(a) Thus δόμεν seems to me more natural 
if the recipient of the ‘ gift’ is not a person 
who has had to furnish it in whole or in 

rt, than if he is such a person. 

(6) Similarly, though δίκην εἰπεῖν might 
equally well be said of judge and of litigant, 
certainly—as Ridgeway has urged—the 
adverb ἰθύ is more appropriate to the 
delivery of a judicial decision than to the 
pleading of a cause. Compare ἰθείαισι δίκαις 
in Hesiod, Works and Days, 1. 36, (quoted 
by Monro on this passage). 

(c) And finally the superlative ἰθύντατα 
more naturally suggests that more than two 
persons are compared. It might no doubt 
be used if two only were compared ; but 
the comparative would in that case be 
more natural, 


" 


To sum up: I think that both interpre- 
tations of the line are linguistically 
admissible, but that the indications of 
language all point in one direction, and 
that the direction opposed to the conclusion 
which Lipsius has confidently proclaimed to 
be unassailable. 

Further, the interpretation to which 
these indications point seems to me 
supported by a consideration of the line 
(508) in its relation to the whole passage 
490—508. In the description of the life of 
a peaceful city which these lines contain, 
the poet passes from scene to scene, 
depicting each in turn with concentrated 
vividness, as the spectator’s eye is supposed 
to pass round the circle of the shield. 
First comes the wedding, the brides, the 
dancing boys, the gazing women ; then the 
disputants in the market-place with their 
crowd of partisans ; then lastly the elders 
in the sacred circle, holding in their hands 
staves received from the herald, with which 
they start up and declare right and justice 
each in turn : 


τοῖσιν ἔπειτ᾽ ἤϊσσον, ἀμοιβηδὶς δὲ δίκαζον --- 


while a gleam of gold shows the fee for arbi- 
tration, which will go as a prize to the elder 
who carries the majority of the court with 
him. The litigants do not appear in this last 
scene—they could not appear twice over— 
surely, then, to maintain the vividness and 
unity of the picture we require to refer the 
last line also to the judges, so that the idea 
presented by δίκην ἰθύντατα εἴποι may take 
up and add liveliness to the idea presented 
by δίκαζον. 

Τ ought to notice one difficulty in this 
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view of the whole passage, presented by the 
word ἤϊσσον in the line last quoted: as the 
rapid movement which this word imports 
seems hardly consistent with the solemnity 
and decorum of a judicial proceeding. I 
would suggest that this difficulty is probably 
due to our importing into our conception of 
the scene ideas that are really alien to this 
stage of political development. Probably 
the successive delivery of judicial opinions, 
in a council of primitive γέροντες, was not 
in form and manner, very unlike the 
successive delivery of opinions in a deliber- 
ative debate ; so that it would be naturally 
accompanied by eagerness of action and 
vehemence of expression. It will be 
remembered that when Menelaus has a 
conflict with Antilochus in the course of 
the funeral games, he appeals to the leaders 
of the Argives to ‘give judgment neutrally, 
and not as partisans ’— 

és μέσον ἀμφοτέροισι δικάσσατε μηδ᾽ ἐπ᾽ 
ἀρωγῇ: 


and we may conjecture that in such a 
dispute as is described in this scene, between 
influential citizens with strong backing on 
both sides, there would probably be partisans 
within the council of elders as well as 
outside it; the successive speeches would 
be more like the utterances of advocates 
trying to persuade the court to adopt their 
views, than like modern judgments. And 
the fact that the speaker who carried the 
court with him also carried off the court-fee 
would of course be a stimulus to this kind 
of oratory. 
H. Sipewick. 
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COLLATION OF THE MADRID MS. OF MANILIUS (M. 31 BIBL. NAZION.) 
WITH THE TEXT OF JACOB, BERLIN, 1846. 


(Continued from Vol, VII. page 409.) 


Boo III. 
[Fol. 24*]—2 mementem inuadere saltos 
4 Conor et dignos in carmina 6 et 


flammis 8 H. wczatt uenalem (sic) 10 


laeetum f. scrupro 11 trucis 12 re- 
duces auro incendia. 15 fulmina 
16 uictam quia uicerat orbem 19 bello 


20 as Jac. 21 Inm. 22 as Jac. ex- 
cept that cauenda rather than canenda 
23 liquor 24 orbes 26 uella 28 
bori m. pr. ¢bori (a corrector) 31 Ac 


32 Temporaque et uarios momentaque mundi 
(casusom.) 33 Quorumque 94 qd (1.6. quid) 
35 C. quid proprio guid pedibus quid (sie, 
the second quid erased) certi 36 ὁ 
om. 37 percere (sic) 38 Inp. 

ducia After 43 DE ATLIS - QVID SIT ATLYM 
ET QVOD SINT EA ET QVE NOMINA: 
ET QVAS + VIRES - ET QVEM - ORDINEM - 
HABEANT :— (in red) 44 ministrat 45 
dat 46 uiglanti ssnsu (ὦ Jater corr. 
in marg. sensu) 47 latentem 49 con 
eluderet (conclu written over by a later 


hand) 50 pendintem 


a 
52 natentem 


(* coeval) 53 prebere 54 pugnantis 
& 
regeyret (sic) 55 staretque (& looks co- 
v 
eval) ὅθ exceptom asummo 60 
famam 
fammam (famam in lighter ink) ads. 62 
Deposita uagasue 63 Euincunt 
uincitur 65 sane sitque 66 uti fatum 


67 labores 69 sortem 70 Conplex 

quod et a. uocarat 71 Res posuit 72 
Attribuitgze (que erased) 73 pars semper 
uteidem 74 in astris 78 Ex eisdem 
78 tempore 80 Atque alius sors quaeque 
accederet astro (sic) 82 modi for motu 
83 condita arte est 85 herent 86 in 
orbe 87 aut 88 fortunaet 89 Ut- 
cumque stellae 90 mouet 92 nego 
for negoti 93 cauenda 98 herencia 
cauta 99 quisit concessus 100 Quam- 
que cop. 102 Post hine genus 
est quidquid inarmis 103 Quoque pere- 
grina inter 104 Accipere assueuit 
Ὁ prehenditur 105 estom. 106 Hocque 
110 ad possitis 112 Fortunaque fu- 


dentem 119 asJac. 114 Inp. 116as 
Jac. 177 Quidquid 


118 hoeeum partem 


119 gerunt parent 121 Et socios tenet 
committem — hospitis ima (ima not quite 
certain. The space between committem and 
hospitisis largerthan usual) 122 Tungitur 
et similis 127 censentur horenda perielis 
128 suscribunt 129 quo 131 praetexto 
132 Gratorum sortem dubia 133 intrantum 
nutricia 135 in quo sorcium rumores 
aequalibus omnis 136 quamque 137 
conp. 139 sumam uir estque gubernant 
140 Quae ualfeudo (sic) 141 opressa 
moueute mundum sideragee- cumque (sic) 
142 Non alias sedes tempus uegenu sue me- 
dendi 144 sucus (caltered from e) miserere 
salubris 146 aspiciendis 147 effectus 
148 inr. 149 uirtus blanditus nominis 
151 uentisque 152 pleni 153 bacchum 
multa After 153 @voMoDO + FORTVNE 
LOCVS + INVENIATVR :— Then 175, 6 Con- 
iunges t. p. et s.s. Et ni f. uagus ἢ, q. 5. 
then 154 haec momenta 155 stelae 
157 compandere rerum 158 affectus 159 
undis After 159, written as if it were a verse, 
Quomodo adaper signa de sonibus amnri 
(¢ aninri) 162 Athala uocant grai quae 
163 cohaerent 164 cauendumest 166 
nascentis altered from nascentib 168 In- 
colomis 169 Erge age uaria 1710 
uolens labore 172 Quae/prim um 
pars est numerosis dicta sub _achlis 
175 second time but ut, not et. Then 
QVOMODO - FORTVNAE - LOCVS - INVENIATVR 
then 176 (second time) which begins 

with omitting Et, then si (changed to ni) 


forte 177 duplici certa 118 per- 
coepto 179 caela_stellis 180 sic 
182 adf. 183 seuus fulgeuit 184 


187 Tunsiforte 
188 aluna mune- 
189 totidem ortiuo 


leuaque 185 natis 
diei nascentem exciperit 
rabis in ordine partes 

190 horoseo ponastris 193 Athla 194 
Adecum ob ducta 194 orbem tenexerit 
195 materno 196 natura euescitur 197 
mutantem 199 Quoque 200 ful- 
gens horos copus ase 201 ahlis 202 
natura. Then Qvomopo - HOPYS! + INVENI- 
ATVR :— 204 r. quie asnatalis (sub- 


sequently / has been introduced after qu 


205 inmenso 206 


and / after as) 
208 falsisque cuncta 


sub stellis uisum 


1 An error of the scribe for nonoscorys, 


J | 

| 
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gubernant 210 memento 211 effectur ore c. timore 354 Add. 355 emptis 
esest 212 Vur sibi 213 Vt 214 356 initial S om. 360 meatu 361 
Exprimet et — cop. certos 217 Au- currit 962 obliquos ex 969 Circum 
ferat occasus aut imo sederit orbem 218 nullo sum quam 364 terentem aeclini 
praeterit 219 orientibus 220 spaclis 369 uersetur 370 om. 373 iunget nox 
225 orbem 227 Astilis 228 proprius una tenebris 374 as Jac. 375 Dimidi- 
229 Vix sunt cancer uix brumare ducit (sic, um et toto m. uidet orbe rotundi 376 
om. luces) _— 230 illa cireula 297 illum 377 mediamque t. descinguitur 
manere 238 Addet quod 239 pars 243 aluo 378 spectantes 981 quod mensi- 
Quod sit ut inbinas 244 oris 246 Quem bus iactis 382 unde redit 384 partite 
numerum usu After 246 pe Mensvra: After 384 - INOMNI + INCLINATI- 
TEMPORVM * ET - SIGNORVM :— 248 paris ONE MVNDI HOPYS INVENIATVR :- 
demensus 250 exacta horas 251 385 quinto 386 Equibuse 387 Quod 
Quae signemque diem sedem perpendat et 389 horoscopos 393 quique 990 Qua- 
umbras 202 eum 254 tempore 255 cumque hoc para t. quisque requiret 397 
phobus 256 His eum hieme 511 crancro numinis (changed to minimis) 9398 
motus inastro 257 oetaua 208 augus- fuerint 400 Atque nocturnus (changed to 
ta uernalis 259 Dimidia 260 nocturnis) 402 tribuantur 403 aduerso 
opposita numerus neclaudice hora 301 nascencia s. 404, 5, 6 om. 407 Vincat 
uirumque 262 natura 265 Atque ibi atque 409 Quo modo diuisis nemea sidux- 
266 Brumalis 269 Inp. quartum 271. erithoris 410 actu 41] prioris semper 
Atque haec illa demum mensura per hora utastris 412 crescensque 418 addenas 
(est om.) 272 esti nisgradibus t. amnis 
(? annus) 273 immitatur (the first i was 


275 quod 
278 sequntur 279 
281 occidus 283 


originally a) 274 ora om. 
277 careant copendia 
duplicat atque ducit 

adinittunt gelida uergentia 280 in quarta 
parte siducitur eius 287 diua 288 
ad sidera 290 per quod 292 Occidus- 
que tempusque cadendi 293 chelecon 
8. perstat 294 initial E om. uersis 
296 siquod quandoque horosco per astrum 
297 Nosceret signa 298 adscribere 
300 In quos = quarum. Then bE INCLINATIO- 
NIBYS + MVNDI:— 302 aeademest 304 
Numquam phrixei 306 binas sibi 909 
iungentur 310 Obscurare foere 311 
Nec __falsi fallacia 313 Omnibns acu- 
minis 315 Nec resque et {8555 
tune quo foebus decurat in astro (sic) 
916 Litoreum uequoquat contraue 


317 medis quatuor 318 quaquam 
319 Obliquos ordinae 323 Adsimi- 
lis ex illa 324 Quidquid ad extremos 

axe 325 conuexsa grauis gressum 


326 Quam teret inatura orbe 327 
et mediam inmundo suspendit adoiu (Ae. 
ad omnium 328 consedes scandes- 


330 redditur orbe 331 in- 


que 
clinauit posituri 332 limiter octo 
(vr very clear) 333 curauator ether 


384 oblituus 335 spacioquando 997 
uanosque 940 propriusue 343 Vitima- 
que et fulgent celeris merguntur in umbras 


344 quando proprius eflici- 
unt oculos 846 ortus 848 Tri- 
cinasque connexo tempore  noctes 
350 atricis oris 351 spacio 352 


partis sub rupto 353 medio temp- 


415 Et quantis utrumque 416 mergentis 


418 Illa quod standis 419 ter centum 


t 
numerus uicinaque cd s ent (sie) 420 
quod ademitur utque 422 soliscitium 
423 exs. ducit ineasquas 425 nu- 
mine 427 exuperat partem superatur 
429 numerum 480 Traditur 431 
semper tanta prioris 432 nouem uicinas 
munero 433 perueniet 437 monstrauit 
440 rigione horoscopus umquam 442 
parte After 442 DE - ACCESSIONIBVS TEM- 


n 

PORUM ET DESESSIONIBVS :— 443 Nune 
444 Incipiam neque enim 445 Con- 
tingant 449 horam 450 quoque ad 
uisto s. umbras 451 Ktrepident 409 
tria signa ualentsed 456 Accedit 459 ac- 

to 
(sic) 463 Etribus 465 procedere 
par fepus (sic) 466 arencia 467 VI- 
timaque Then 470 Cedere 471 Nam- 
que aries 472 Quod prius 473 Hora datur 
t. cumuletque 474 Dimidiam adiungunt 
geminis sic Then 468 Redditur 469 
Rursus et Then 475 Respondent 478 


Vv 

Haec uice discedunt noctes ad siderab ; romae 
(sic) After 482 ALTERATIO! INVENIENDI 
HORAM 486 Asp. 487 decens 
hisdem 488 summis qualicuque 489 
sex tollunt 490 coniunges -sub et illas 
(sic) 491 momenta 492 Ex haec 
tricinas summas p. 8. partis 493 in astra 
(but last « doubtful) 495 Tum quo sub- 
sistet consumtus 496 Quae in parte’ 

numerique reliquit 497 et pars et forma 


1 For ALTERA RATIO, 
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498 Contineat summa fecerit 
unum 499 Tricenas dabis ex illa 500 
quae illa sub astris 501 cadet 503 uidis 
sep 504 horoscopus 505 Vt cum ex hac 
fides steterit 506 possit 507 Nosceret 
oblitus 508 Sint ueri uerique sub- 
ortus 509 Denaque!in proprias After 
509 CVIVS + SIGNI QVISQ - ANNVS ᾿ AVT - 
MENSIS * AVT DIES AVT + HORA - sIT:- 511 
Quique diuisa δ14 sole fulserit 515 
Annum tempora mundum 516 aliis 

secuntur 518 horoscopos 519 
Adserit atque dies tradit sequentibus 520 
tuos 521 munerandi signa per horas 
525 est om. 526 .equntur $528 usque 
529 omnis 530 usque 531 ipsa dies 
aliumque requiret 532 nonulli (sic) 532 
sistant 535 menses aminantur 536 
tum uertimur asta After 536 ALTERATIO - 
CVIVS + SIGNI - QUISQ3 ANNvs:— (so far in 
red Capitals, then in another line) A(a red 
initial)ut mensis aut dies aut hora sit (in the 
ordinary writing of M) 537 et om. 
placeat horae 538 as Jac. 539 
describitur 541 capit ex imo 542 
tradit (om. que) 546 Hora dies 547 
exacti solibusannum 549et _pariter 
sit mensis et annus 550 Asperioris agam 
551 si triste 552 si durior 554 Non 
annos signi 556 proprerant 557 
de est alius modo est 558 autque 559 
uariata Then Qvop ANNOS vNV . 
QVODQ ; + SIGNV - TRIBVIT :- 560 duci 


a 

561 uenit 564 quod queque 567 trienté 
568 adpositis tut_aure 569 Vincis et toti- 
dem 570 annosque for binosque 571 
neme e tribues 573 fluerint aunis 
574 aequauit 576 quattuor 577 Adp. 
triplicauit 578 Quatuor 579 

580 de ée tribuet After 580 
* QVAEQ + LOCA + TRIBVANT:— 


per ignes 


herens 
QVOD + ANNOS 


1 In Denaque the first e is almost an o. 


581,2asJac. 5356 nunc tantum templorunt 
587 uenit 588 p cognita 589 turba- 
tur 591 Quo tenebat 593 Ni 
duo decidant ad 595 quadragenus ἰῃ- 
actus 596 olimpaluna 597 Primaque 
599 Quoque 601 sequentur 602 duplicant 
tris 604 Tertiaforma et summo 605 


sub 

Nec tris abstrahat annis 606 abequo 
(sic) 607 complent 610 Ade 611 
praecidit 614 temptatum est ter dena 
remittit 615 Annorum spacia et decum 
(cett. om.) 616 Interius puerum in (ceét. 
om.) 617 Inm. trahant natalis corpore 
morti 


Then QVAE SINT: TRIPLICIA:SIGNA 
ET - QVAS - VIRES - HABEANT 


620 tenet 
621 adp. quatuor 625 a destinae 
627 quarito 629Tum 690 destringunt 
631 Et templum pelagus iactatum 632 
morte 633 Scythdram (sic) hyemps 
germinia 634 tellurem (sic) fugit 
in aura 635 Huic 637 Parte ex ad- 
uerso 640 legit suplet 641 
Tune figit 643 Stat quinto 644 P, 
in infectum et simili r. motus 645 luces 
Jor noctes 650 sube. 651 ueniat a 
sidere 652 mici 656 uemus 657 
Viribus 659 paritur foedera ducem 
660 as Jac. 661 Ex ipsa uiuet a brumae 
cum tempora uincat 663 inp. muicta? 
666 Quactuor αὖ tempora 667 Nequi- 
quam maneré After 668 QVAE-PARTES 
IN QVATVOR SIGNIS: TROPICE- SINT 671 
Qua for una 674 Qui 675 urguent 
676 gerdendafiguris 677 mundumque 
mutent 678 Facta mouent 679 flec- 
tant reuoluant 680 octauam in 
parte 681 defluit 682 as Jac. 


Μ' MILNILI ASTRONOMICON LIB: ΠΙ’ EXPLic 
INCIP III 
Rosinson E tis, 


3 Conceivably for muictra, 


(Zo be continued.) 


REMARKS ON THE SUPPLICES OF EURIPIDES. 


Since the publication of an admirable 
critical text in Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
Analecta Thucydidea, nobody need wish for 
a better recension of the Swpplices. In the 
senarii, Wilamowitz has left little more 
than tinker’s work for those that come 
after him. A part of this huimble task I 
shall now attempt to perform before giving 


a few notes on some passages that appear 
to me to have been misunderstood by the 
commentators. 


L. 100. ὦ παῖ, γυναῖκες aide μητέρες τέκνων 
τῶν κατθανόντων. 


W. removes τέκνων, and marks the loss of 
a foot. We should read νεκρῶν. Both in 


| 
| 
| ΒΝ. 
| 
| 
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prose and verse νεκρὸς is often found with 
-θνήσκω, as Thue. vii. 87 τῶν νεκρῶν... οἱ... 
ἀπέθνῃσκον, and in ow passage the word 
used by Aethra to her son, whose sympathy 
she wishes to rouse, makes an excellent 
point. 


L. 120. τούτους θανόντας ἦλθον ἐξαιτῶν 
πόλιν. 


W. gives μέτα for πόλιν, with Kaibel. 
The request was made to Eteocles and the 
victorious generals, not to Thebes at large. 
Perhaps λαβεῖν is the missing word. 


L. 104, ἄναξ ᾿Αθηνῶν, ἐν μὲν αἰσχύναις ἔχω 
πίτνων πρὸς οὖδας γόνυ σὸν ἀμπίσ- 
χειν χερί. 

W. notes "ἔχω Φ vere. οἵ, #/, 2ϑϑδέψαϊ non 
rectius corrigitur.’ In Zl, 238 ὅπου ζῶσα 
συμφορᾶς ἔχεις, the partic. goes with ἔχω. 
In our passage ἀμπίσχειν is direct object of 
ἔχω, and the meaning is ‘I deem clasping 
thee.. among disgraces,’ such as slavery. 


L, 248. χαίρων ἴθι μὴ γὰρ βεβούλευσαι 
καλῶς 
αὐτὸς πιέζειν τὴν τύχην ἡμᾶς λίαν. 


W. reads with Matthiae in 248 χαίρων ἴθ᾽- 
εἰ yap μὴ, and on 249 writes the sad note 
‘conclamatus.’ The two lines form the close 
of Theseus’ long and sententious speech, 
and, as we are in the midst of rhetoric, we 
might well substitute αἰσχρὸν for αὐτός. 


L, 302. σκοπεῖν κελεύω μὴ σφαλῇς ἀτιμάσας" 
σφάλλει γὰρ ἐν τούτῳ μόνῳ τἄλλ᾽ 
εὖ φρονῶν. 


σφάλης for σφάλλει &. Hence we rearrange 
303 thus : 


τἄλλ᾽ εὖ φρονῶν yap ἐν μόνῳ τούτῳ ᾿σφάλης. 


ἱ,, 321 W. gives 
ὁρᾷς, GBovdos ὡς κεκερτομημένη 
τοῖς κερτομοῦσι γοργὸν t ὡς ἀναβλέπει 
σὴ πατρίς. 
and notes ‘ γοργόν᾽ ὥς conjecit φ. alii alia. 
alterum ὡς languet.’ Read γόργ᾽ ὁρῶσ᾽. 


L. 352. καὶ yap κατέστησ᾽ αὐτὸν εἰς povap- 
iav 
ἐλευθερώσας τήνδ᾽ ἰσόψηφον πόλιν. 


W. gives x. y. κατέστησ᾽ αὐτὸς ἐκ μοναρχίας. 
Query καὶ γὰρ καταστὰς αὐτὸς ἐς μοναρχίαν | 
ἠλευθέρωσα κ.τ.λ. 

L. 406. δῆμος δ᾽ ἀνάσσει διαδοχαῖσιν ἐν μέρει 

ἐνιαυσίαισιν, οὐχὶ τῷ πλούτῳ διδοὺς 
τὸ πλεῖστον ἀλλὰ καὶ ὃ πένης ἔχων 


ἴσον. 


W. del. 408, But read τὸ πλεῖον (with 
Elmsley) ἀλλὰ χὠ πένης ἄρχει ᾽ν ἴσῳ. 


1,. 444. ἀνὴρ δὲ βασιλεὺς ἐχθρὸν ἡγεῖται 
τόδε, 
‘ δι. a 
καὶ τοὺς ἀρίστους Τοὺς ἂν ἡγῆται 
φρονεῖν 
κτείνει. W., who notes 


‘Corrupta haec esse vidit Marklandus. 
Debebant juvenes nominari.’ Read νέους 7’ 
for καὶ τοὺς and cf. 1. 1092 νεανίαν τεκὼν 
ἄριστον. 


L. 469. εἰ δ᾽ ἔστιν ἐν γῇ, πρὶν θεοῦ δῦναι 
σέλας 
λύσαντα σεμνὰ στεμμάτων Tpvo- 
τήρια 
Ἱτῆσδ᾽ ἐξελαύνειν. So W. 

Creon, in sending his message from 
Thebes to Theseus, could not include an 
order that Theseus should ‘free the 
mysteries, —a matter which in no way 
concerned Creon. The general sense must 
be ‘reject Adrastus’ supplication.’ L. 470 
should be read θύσαντα σεμνὰ στεμμάτων 
λυτήρια, ‘ offering sacrifices that will release 
thee from suppliant wreaths.’ It was 
necessary that Creon should answer before- 
hand the objection that Athens was not in 
the habit of rejecting suppliants. Cf. 1. 38, 
where Aethra says of Theseus ὡς ἢ τὸ τούτων 
λυπρὸν ἐξέλῃ χθονός | ἢ τάσδ᾽ ἀνάγκας ἱκεσίους 
λύσῃ θεοὺς | ὅσιόν τι δράσας. 


L. 555. γνόντας οὖν χρεὼν τάδε 
ἀδικουμένους τε μέτρια, py θυμῷ, 
φέρειν 
ἀδικεῖν τε τοιαῦθ᾽ οἷα μὴ βλάψει 
πόλιν. 


L. 557 is sarcastic. Very likely we 
should read βλάψει (pass.) πάλιν. If not, 
the sense is ‘such as will not injure (your) 
city’ in the end, by provoking retribution. 


1, 587. μοναμπύκων τε φάλαρα κινεῖσθαι 
Ἱστόμα 


ἀφρῷ καταστάζοντα Καδμείαν 


χθόνα. W. 


Clearly φάλαρα καταστάζει στόμα ἀφρῷ is 
nonsense, and the passages cited by Paley 
in defence of it are quite different. στόμα 
has been confused with χθόνα, and we should 
read στίχας, and construct the sentence 
στίχας Te μοναμπύκων κινεῖσθαι φάλαρα (‘accus. 
of respect’) ἀφρῷ καταστάζοντα. 


L. 716. ὁμοῦ τραχήλους κἀπικείμενον κάρα 
ἱκυνέάς θερίζων κἀποκαυλιζων 


ξύλῳ. W. 


Markland explains ‘heads with helmets 
on’; but this does not solve the difticulties. 
θερίζειν is x queer word to use of a man 
who is iaying about him with a club, only 
taking care to hit high ; and if you ‘reap’ 
a man’s neck, you can hardly help ‘reaping’ 
his head as well, and the helmet doesn’t 
count. We should read κυνέας τ᾽ ἐρείκων. 
In some cases Theseus smashed to atoms 
neck, head and helmet: sometimes he 
merely knocked them off. 


1, 878. τοὺς δ᾽ ἐξαμαρτάνοντας οὐχὶ τὴν 
πόλιν 
ἤχθαιρ᾽, ἐπεί τοι κοὐδὲν αἰτία πόλις 
κακῶς κλύουσα διὰ κυβερνήτην κακόν. 
W. marks the loss of a foot after αἰτία, 
and notes ‘magis etiam interpolate αἰτία 
πέλει Stobaeus.£ But we require a verb of 
some sort; and it ix probably πονεῖ, which 
is supported by κυβερνήτην. 
L. 899. πολλοὺς δ᾽ ἐραστὰς κἀπὸ θηλειῶν 


Tooas 
ἔχων ἐφρούρει μηδὲν ἐξαμαρτά- 
νειν. 


For ὅσας read πόθους, and we have another 
case of ἐρῶ and ποθῶ in proximity. 

Ll. 903 πολλά τ᾽ ἐξευρεῖν codd...908 are 
regarded by W. as an interpolation. In 
1, 903 we should read ἐξηῦρεν, and in 1. 907, 
for φιλότιμον ἦθος πλούσιον, which is non- 
sense, φιλότιμον ἦθος πλουσίου (sc. ἔχων). In 
1. 1194 ἣν δ᾽ ὅρκον ἐκλιπόντες ἔλθωσιν πόλιν, 
we should perhaps read ἐνδῶσιν δόλον. The 
words ἔλθωσιν πόλιν recur in 1. 1208. 

Twice in this play the chorus is prevented, 
by a device common in the Greek drama, 
from ascending the stage, from which it has 
descended at the end of the first scene. 
The second example of this proceeding is 
quite clear. But the point of the earlier 
passage, which occurs in the Commos 
between Adrastus and the chorus, has 
escaped the commentators. The recovered 
bodies of the dead heroes having been 
brought on to the stage, their mothers 
naturally express from the orchestra a 
desire to embrace them. The passage runs 


(I. 810 fol.) :— 


XO. 606’, ὃς περιπτυχαῖσι δὴ 
χέρας προσαρμόσασ᾽ ἐμοῖς 
ἐν ἀγκῶσι τέκνα θῶμαι. 


818. ΑΔ. ἔχεις ἔχεις --ΧΟ. πημάτων γ᾽ ἅλις 


βάρος. 
ΑΔ. αἰαῖ. ΧΟ. τοῖς τεκοῦσι δ᾽ οὐ 


λέγεις. 
ΑΔ. ἀίετέ pov. ΧΟ, στένεις ἐπ᾽ ἀμ- 


φοῖν ἄχη. 
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It is clear that Adrastus is here answering 
the mothers from the stage. They ask for 
their children; but Adrastus does not 
assent. He puts them off with the words 
ἔχεις ἔχεις, and they at once catch his 
meaning and fill it up with the words: 
‘true, I have trouble enough, but I have 
not my son.’ Adrastus meant that it would 
only increase their sorrow to approach the 
bodies. It is the very same point that 
Theseus makes again subsequently when 
Adrastus thinks there is now no objection 
(ll. 940,fo7.). Adrastus continues the lamen- 
tation. But the chorus objects: ‘but you 
are disregarding us parents’; that is, you 
ave not giving us the bodies. To this 
Adrastus retorts: ‘listen to me’; that is, 
‘obey me.’ But the mothers take ddere in 
its literal sense only. There is in reality a 
double sense running through the last two 
lines. This explanation disposes, by the 
way, of Nauck’s οὖν λέγεις for οὐ λέγεις. 

In 1. 187 πεποίκιλται τρόπους, applied to 
Sparta, is a reference to the concealment and 
diplomacy practised at Sparta as contrasted 
with the frankness that Pericles claims as 
characteristic of Athenian τρόπο. Mr. 
Coleridge’s rendering, ‘ her customs variable,’ 
misses the point. Among similar mistrans- 
lations comes 1. 185 ἀπαιτεῖ πρὸς χάριν θάψαι 
νεκρούς. πρὸς χάριν is not ‘as a favour’ 
(Col.), nor does it go with θάψαι (Paley) ; 
but it = amice, as Markland translates. It 
would be idle to quote other adverbial ex- 
pressions with πρός. 

Greon’s herald delivers his message to 
Theseus in a remarkable manner, as though 
he were himself giving the orders—l. 467 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀπαυδῶ κιτιλ. 1510 not probable that 
ἐγὼ means Creon, and that something has 
been lost denoting ‘ but my master bids me 
say this’? 


L. 810. ἕν δ᾽ οὐκ ἐρήσομαι σε, μὴ γέλωτ᾽ 
ὄφλω, 
ὅτῳ ξυνέστη τῶνδ᾽ ἕκαστος ἐν μάχῃ 
ἢ τραῦμα λόγχης πολεμίων ἐδέξατο. 


The next ll. to these are regarded as 
spurious by W. They stand in the MSS, 


849 κοινοὶ yap οὗτοι τῶν τ᾽ ἀκουόντων λόγοι 
καὶ τοῦ λέγοντος, ὅστις ἐν μάχῃ βεβὼς 
851 λόγχης ἰούσης πρόσθεν ὀμμάτων πυκνῆς 
σαφῶς ἀπήγγειλ᾽ ὕστις ἐστὶν ἁγαθός ; 
This passage refers exclusively to the 
difficulty of identifying persons in the midst 
of a battle. There is nothing in it about 
noticing who displays courage, as Paley 
supposes. The passage that follows amounts 
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to a demonstration of this. What appears 
to me to be fatal to the four lines in question 
is that they confuse together the actual 
progress of a battle (850, 1) with the report 
carried from the field (852). In 849 κοινοὶ 
means ‘commonplace’ on the stage, and the 
remark reminds us of the great scene at the 
opening of the Phoenissae, as well as of 
Aeschylus. 851 means ‘while serried ranks 
of spearmen pass before his eyes.’ 

Two pyres are lit for the dead heroes, one 
for Capaneus, a second for the rest. This 
action is going on during the singing of the 
stasimon that begins at 1. 955. Hartung 
wrongly says that both pyres are in sight of 
the audience. Theseus goes off with the 
procession before the stasimon is begun, and 
slaves remain behind to burn Capaneus on 
the stage. This is certain from 1. 940, 
στειχέτω δ᾽ ἄχθη νεκρῶν, where στειχέτω = 
‘let them move off,’ as usual, and from the 
reference that Athena afterwards makes to 
their pyre as lit between Eleusis and Isthmus. 
But it is also clear that Adrastus is off 
the stage during the singing of the stasimon 
and the subsequent scene between Evadne 
and Iphis. L. 948, where Adrastus says 
ὅταν δὲ τούσδε προσθῶμεν πυρί, ὀστᾶ προσάξεσθ᾽ 
(should we read προσίξεσθ᾽ 1), is alone enough 
to prove this. He returns when the boys 
come in procession into the orchestra, bring- 
ing the bones of their fathers to their 
mothers. 

At 1. 1075, after Evadne has thrown 
herself on to the pyre, the chorus exclaims 
to Iphis, 


a” , 
é ἔ, σχέτλια τάδε παθών, 
, ΕΣ , 
τὸ πάντολμον ἔργον ὄψει τάλας. 


The passage continues : 


1077 I. οὐκ dv tw’ εὕροιτ᾽ ἄλλον ἀθλιώτερον. 
XO. ἰὼ τάλας. 
μετέλαχες τύχας Οἰδιπόδα, γέρον, 
μέρος. 


1079 


τὸ πάντολμον ἔργον ὄψει is supposed to refer 
to the fallen body of Evadne, which Iphis 
will soon see. But Iphis had seen her fall, 
and could now see nothing further than the 
mingled ashes of Evadne and Capaneus ; 
and any force that can be extracted from the 
words on the assumption that they refer to 
Evadne merely is extremely weak. Probably 
Euripides intended a wider reference to the 
story of Oedipus and the resulting strife of 
Eteocles and Polynices, which produced the 
πάντολμον ἔργον of the invasion of Thebes, 
and finally the misery of Iphis. Aeschylus 
makes Eteocles call Polynices ravroApos. By 
ὄψει is meant that Iphis will presently see 
the mingled ashes of husband and wife, and 
will thus realise the full meaning of the 
ἔργον πάντολμον that had begun with Oedipus 
and resulted in the death of Evadne. ἔργον 
thus refers to the whole series of troubles. 
I should connect 1. 1075 with 1. 1079 in this 
way :— 


ΧΟ. é ἔ, σχέτλια τάδε παθών, 
τὸ πάντολμον ἔργον ὄψει" τάλας -- 
Id. οὐκ ἄν τιν᾽ εὕροιτ᾽ ἄλλον ἀθλιώτερον---- 
ΧΟ. ἰὼ τάλας, 
μετέλαχες τύχας K.T.A. 
E, ὦ. Marcuant. 


ST. MARK IN THE 


Tne publication of a version of Tatian’s 
long lost Diatessaron (ed. Ciasca, Romae 
1888) gives an opportunity of testing some 
theories about the Gospels and their history. 
In this note I shall speak chiefly of the 
Gospel according to St. Mark. 

Papias writes on the authority of a 
certain elder, Μάρκος μὲν ἑρμηνευτὴς Πέτρου 
γενόμενος ὅσα ἐμνημόνευσεν ἀκριβῶς ἔγραψεν. 
οὐ μέν τοι τάξει τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἢ 
λεχθέντα ἢ πραχθέντα. οὔτε γὰρ ἤκουσε τοῦ 
Κυρίου, οὔτε παρηκολούθησεν αὐτῷ: ὕστερον δὲ, 
ὡς ἔφην, Πέτρῳ, ὃς πρὸς τὰς χρείας ἐποιεῖτο τὰς 
διδασκαλίας. ἀλλ᾽ οὐχ ὥσπερ σύνταξιν τῶν 
Κυριακῶν ποιούμενος λογίων: ὥς τε οὐδὲν 


DIATESSA RON. 


ἥμαρτε Μάρκος, οὕτως ἔνια γράψας ὡς 
ἀπεμνημόνευσεν. ἑνὸς γὰρ ἐποιήσατο πρόνοιαν, 
τοῦ μηδὲν ὧν ἤκουσε παραλιπεῖν, ἢ ψεύσασθαί 
τι ἐν αὐτοῖς (Routh 2. 2. i. 13, ed. 2). 
Briefly, St. Mark wrote ἔνια and οὐ 
τάξει from his recollections of St. Peter’s 
Gospel teachings, which themselves did not 
constitute a σύνταξις. 

In the opinion of some writers the 
canonical St. Mark does not answer to this 
description, and accordingly it is said that 
some other writing or recension must have 
been referred to. This however does not at 
once follow; for it is possible to think 


with Eusebius that Papias was σφόδρα 
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σμικρὸς τὸν νοῦν, and so failed to see the 
discrepancy between the Kara Mapxov known 
to him and the supposed description of it. 
The question is, not whether our St. Mark 
is actually in good order, but whether 
Papias could have imagined that it was not. 
In his work on the Logia he may have 
followed by preference the order of St. 
Matthew, who (he tells us) τὰ λόγια 
συνεγράψατο. 

In Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synopticon St. Mark 
occupies the first column and St. Matthew 
the second, so that, for example, Mark iv. 
in its order has opposite to it selections from 
Matt. xii. v. x. xi. vii. vi. xiii. viii. If St. 
Matthew’s order were followed, St. Mark’s 
Gospel would be in corresponding disorder. 

Of the Diatessaron it has been lately 
remarked, ‘As a rule Tatian strives to 
follow the order of events contained in 
St. Matthew’s Gospel...In the first eight 
chapters he seems to appreciate the more 
accurate chronological arrangement of St. 
Luke...The value of St. John’s Gospel from 
« harmonistic point of view he does not 
anywhere seem to have realized. As 
modern commentators in general consider 
St. Matthew to have least of all four sought 
to have reproduced the events of our Lord’s 
life in their chronological order, Tatian’s 
narrative differs very widely from all recent 
Harmonies in this respect’ (Maher). Here 
St. Mark is not even mentioned as having 
contributed to the determination of Tatian’s 
order. The substance of his chapters is 
brought in, at the most a few verses at a time, 
in the order i.-vi. ix. vi. iii. vi. iii. iv. vi. vii. 
i. viii.-xii. xi. xii. xiv. xi.-xiv. xiii.-xvi. 

The order of the Fourth Gospel is undis- 
turbed from vii. 31 to the end. In one 
place (T. 34 sq.) Tatian’s harmony takes 
from it a sequence of 212 verses from vii. 
31, unbroken except by Matt. xxii. 41-46, 
which supersedes the pericope of the Woman 
taken in Adultery; and in another place 
(T. 45 sg.) a sequence of 119 verses, broken 
only by Luke xxii. 35-39. Thus its order 
enters largely into the framework of the 
Diatessaron, according to the Arabic Version 
of it as edited by Ciasca. 

Modern critics differ as to the value of 
the order in Kara Mapxov. Mr. Badham on 
The Formation of the Gospels writes of the 
Papian St. Mark, ‘ But above all, it is John 
the Elder’s comment on the disorder of this 
first document that precludes our identifying 
it with the canonical St. Mark; for the 
latter is by all appearance the most orderly 
Gospel we possess. Definite notes of time 
...abound,’ Dean Alford wrote of the same, 


‘There is no attempt to bind on one section 
to another, or to give any sequences of 
events.’ 

In the following case Badham and Alford 
change sides. The one writes, ‘But the 
most striking example of posteriority [in 
St. Mark] is afforded by a comparison of 
Matt. xiv. 12, 13 with Mark vi. 30,31. In 
St. Matthew the disciples of the Laptist come 
and tell Jesus what has been done to John, 
and Jesus jor the sake of safety withdraws 
into privacy. In St. Mark the Apostles, 
returning from their mission, come and tell 
Jesus what they themselves have done. 
And another reason for withdrawal into 
privacy is suggested—that they may rest 
after their fatigue...A very slight misap- 
prehension accounts for the process by which 
Matt. xiv. 12, 13 develops into Mark vi. 30, 
31. The reverse process is simply incon- 
ceivable.’ The other comments thus on 
Mark vi. 31-34, ‘One of the most affecting 
descriptions in the Gospels...Matt. has a 
brief compendium of it. Every word and 
clause is full of the rich recollections of one 
who saw and felt the whole.’ Tatian takes 
the passage to pieces, giving Mark vi. 30, 
31 far away in T. 14, and Mark vi. 33, 34” 
in T. 18 in connexion with the other accounts 
of the Feeding of the Five Thousand. He 
must have been fully persuaded that this 
Gospel was not quite ‘in order,’ and Papias 
before him may have been of the same way 
of thinking. 

In respect of τάξις what did Papias and 
his authorities take as their standard? If 
Κατὰ Μάρκον came to him as Petrine, it 
might have seemed that he was bound to 
honour it as the ‘very chiefest ’ of the Gos- 
pels ; but he finds that it is neither complete 
nor in perfect order—in a word, not at all 
what a Gospel of St. Peter should be. Its 
meagreness tended to its disuse except for 
matter peculiar to itself, so that by Tatian 
and others after him it was cited least in 
proportion to its length of the four Gospels, 
and of itself it contributed comparatively 
little to the order of his Diatessaron. 

Why was Papias concerned about the τάξις 
of the Gospels? Possibly he was one of the 
first of harmonists on a large scale. In his 
pentateuch of Λογίων Κυριακῶν Ἐξηγήσεις 
{or -σις) he would have had to think what 
was the true grouping and sequence of events 
in places where the Gospels disagreed, and 
his famous work may have led up to and 
influenced the structure of the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, and prepared the way for its 
speedy reception in the East. 

C. Tayon. 
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NOTE ON PLINY Μ|51. NAT. 111. 142, 


My attention was drawn to this passage 
by Mr. J. A. R. Munro, in connexion with 
the recent excavations at Doclea in Monte- 
negro. It contains an account of the 
political organization of the peoples living 
around the colony of Salona in Dalmatia. 
This account is extremely interesting, but 
at the same time very obscure. Pliny 
writes :— 


Petunt in eam (7.c. Salonam) iura viribus 
discriptis in decurias cccxxxxii Delmatae, 
xxii Deuri, cexxxviiii Ditiones, cclxviiii 
Maezaei, lii Sardeates, dc. 


From these words it would seem that five 
peoples or clans of some kind were reckoned 
politically under the colony (for the 
meaning of petere ius in see Nettleship’s 
Contributions to Latin Lexicography p. 500). 
It would also seem that these clans were 
subdivided into smaller groups called 
decuriae ; but we are as yet almost entirely 
without information as to the nature of 
these, which are unique, so far as we know, 
in the empire. The words viribus discriptis 
do but increase the difficulty : it would be 
hard to say exactly what we are to under- 
stand by them unless it be that the clans 
were arranged in this singular way for 
financial purposes. I have not as yet found 
a parallel to this use of vires in Pliny’s 
account of the empire and its populations, 
Nor if we read, with some MSS. and editions, 
(e.g. that of Sillig) twribus is the matter 
made any plainer. 

I would suggest that the passage should 
be read thus : 


Petunt in eam iura V éribus: discripti in 
decurias ete. 


_ There is very little difference between 
VIRIBVS and VIRIBUS ; and a copyist, 


not noticing that the names of five clans 
were added immediately, may have easily 
read viribus, and then written discriptis to 
suit it, instead of discripti, which however 
is the reading of some MSS. There seems 
to be no MS. reading besides viribus or 
iuribus ; at least I can find no mention of 
any such in the editions of Sillig and 
Detlefsen. A New College MS. of the 
twelfth century has plainly viribus. The 
editio princeps has iwribus. 

It may possibly be objected that tribus is 
an unusual word for a clan, or whatever we 
are to suppose these divisions were. This 
is true ; but in the first place it is used by 
Pliny himself a few chapters before in this 
sense: Bott quorum tribus CXIL. fuisse 
auctor est Cato (iii. 116). And secondly it 
seems appropriate in connexion with the 
word decuria; for the latter must surely 
mean some artificial division of a larger 
group, and the larger group itself would in 
this case more naturally be called by a 
word like ¢tribus signifying an artificial 
division, rather than by a word like gens.' 
There are some indications that the popula- 
tion of this district was extremely primitive, 
and it may be that the Romans in this case 
could not adapt the native social organiza- 
tion to their own purposes as they did 
elsewhere, and were thus driven to use 
terms of division which are unusual and 
indicate an organization not based on native 
groupings. But for further light on 
this point we must wait for some chance 
inscription more instructive than C./.L. 
iii. 2107, which seems to be the only one 
yet found which bears on the subject : and 
meanwhile the suggestion made above may 
possibly contribute to lessen the difticulty. 

W. Warve Fow er. 

1 See e.g. Verrius Flaccus ap. Gell. NA. 18, 7: 
‘Tribus quoque et decurias diei et pro loco et pro 
jure et pro hominibus.’ 


VARIOUS EMENDATIONS. 


Plat. 322 A. δὲ ὁ ἄνθρω- 
mos θείας μετέσχε μοίρας, πρῶτον μὲν διὰ τὴν 
τοῦ θεοῦ συγγένειαν ζῴων μόνον θεοὺς 
ἐνόμισε xré. The words διὰ τὴν τοῦ θ. συγγέν. 
are nonsense in this context: nothing is 
said anywhere about kinship with the gods. 
The text seems to have had originally πρῶτον 


μὲν διὰ τοῦτο ζῴων μόνον κτέ., in which 
τοῦτο = τὸ θείας μετασχεῖν μοίρας. The 
reading of BT, as quoted above, is the result 
of a thoughtless gloss on τοῦτο. 

Thue. vi. 96,2. ἐξήρτηται yap TOaAXAO 
χωρίον, καὶ μέχρι τῆς πόλεως ἐπικλινές TE ἐστι 
καὶ ἐπιφανὲς πᾶν Eo w* καὶ ὠνόμασται ὑπὸ τῶν 


i 


“- 


Συρακοσίων διὰ τὸ ἐπιπολῆς τοῦ ἄλλου εἶναι 
᾿Ἐπιπολαί. Read τὸ ἄν ὦ xwpiov and ἔσωθεν 
(i.e. ἐκ τῆς πόλεως). 

Eur. Jon ὅ4ῦ. 1. ἦλθες εἰς νόθον τι 
λέκτρον ; Ξ. μωρίαι γε τοῦ νέου. Read 
μωρίαι γ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ὧν νέος. 
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Eur. Med. 364 sq. 
κακῶς πέπρακται πανταχῇ--τίς ἀντερεῖ ; 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔτι ταύτηι τα ὕτα---μὴ δοκεῖτέ πω. 
Read πολλαχῇ in 364 and πάντα in 
365, The corruption is of a familiar type. 
Mortimer Lamson 


CICERO, LPIST. 


1 vo not know whether it has been 
noticed that the letter of Dec. Brutus 
to Cicero (ad Fam. xi. 13) appears to 
consist of fragments of two letters; the 
one written at or near Pollenza, about May 
7, the other written in Savoy, apparently a 
little after June 6. The first of these 
letters, of which we get the beginning, breaks 
off with the words: ‘In hoc enim vic- 
toriam puto consistere.’ The second, of 
which the beginning is lost, opens with the 
words: ‘In spem venerant.’ It may 
perhaps be suspected that it is also im- 
perfect at the end, as all of this series of 
letters from Brutus to Cicero have date and 
place given at the end, which are wanting 
here. Compare ad Fam. xi. 9, xi. 10, xi. 11, 
xi. 19, xi. 20, 23, xi. 26. 

In Schiitz’s edition this letter (841) is 
headed ‘Scr. Pollentiae Maio exeunte,’ 
which is clearly incorrect on the face of it. 
‘or it was written immediately after an 
attempt of Anthony on Pollenza, which 
Brutus had frustrated, while we know from 
a letter of Plancus (ad Jam. x. 17) that 
Anthony was at Fréjus on May 15. We 
have also a letter of May 6 from Brutus 
written ‘in finibus Statelliensium’ (ad 
Fam. xi. 11), that is in the neighbour- 
hood of Acqui, in which he says: ‘In 
itinere est Antonius; ad Lepidum pro- 
ficiscitur.’ But in the letter before us 
Brutus informs Cicero that, when he was 
about thirty miles from Vado, where 
Anthony was, he heard through his spies 
that Anthony had addressed his soldiers 
and asked them to follow him beyond the 
Alps, for he had come to an agreement 
with Lepidus; that they however had 
refused and asked to be led to Pollenza, to 
which he was forced to consent ; that on 
hearing this he sent five cohorts to occupy 
Pollenza, who reached it an hour before 
Trebellius arrived with Anthony’s cavalry. 
Here the fragment breaks off, and we must 
infer that this check enabled Anthony to 
persuade his soldiers to follow him into 
lepidus’ province, so that turning his back 
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on Pollenza he marched to Fréjus, probably 
by the Col di Tenda, arriving there on 
the 15th. His brother Lucius had reached 
the same place with his van-guard a few 
days before, for Plancus tells us in an 
undated letter (ad Fam. x. 15) that hearing 
Lucius Anthony had come to Fréjus, he sent 
on his brother to encounter him, May 11, 
and in the same letter we learn that he 
crossed the Isére, May 12. He therefore 
heard of Lucius’ arrival at Fréjus before 
crossing the Istre, so that it could hardly 
have taken place later than May 9. 

A comparison of these dates would lead 
one to suppose that Brutus’ letter of May 6 
was written early in the morning, before he 
began his march on Vado; that while on 
the march he was informed that Anthony 
was about to advance against Pollenza ; and 
that the events described in his letter took 
place on the same day. If so, as the whole 
tone of the letter shows it was written 
immediately after the events described in it 
took place, we may fairly suppose it written 
on the 7th or thereabouts. 

As regards the second part of the letter, 
it would at once occur to any one to ask, 
what the four legions of Plancus had to do 
in this connexion, and still more how there 
could be any question of a crossing of the 
Istre. Moreover it is not at all clear who 
it is who ‘in spem venerant.’ The explan- 
ation seems to be given by the letter of 
Plancus (ad Fam. x. 23) written at Cularo 
‘in Allobrogum finibus,’ that is in Savoy, 
and dated June 6, in which he states 
that he had recrossed the Istre on the 4th 
and broken down the bridges, and that he 
expected to be joined by Brutus in three 
days. When the letter therefore, to which 
our fragment belongs, was written, the 
junction had been effected, and we have the 
key to the whole situation. Those who 
‘in spem venerant’ are Anthony and 
Lepidus; the army they supposed could 
not be transported so quickly across the 
Alps is that of Brutus ; the Allobroges who 
so gallantly held Anthony and Lepidus in 
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check are the auxiliaries of Plancus, 
referred to in his letter (ad Fam. x. 21) 
written in the immediate prospect of the 
junction of Anthony and Lepidus, which 
took place May 29 (ad Fam. x. 23). 
His words are: ‘Huc me venire, et duobus 
exercitibus coniunctis obicere exercitum 
fidelissimum, auxilia maxima, principes 
Galliae, provinciam totam, summae demen- 
tiae esse vidi.’ Again the ‘nobis’ by whom 
the men are sent forward are Brutus and 
Plancus. For that the junction actually 
took place we know from the letter of 
Planeus of July 28 (ad Fam. x. 24). 
1 should perhaps add that the letters 
of Brutus from Tvrea dated May 24 and 


25 (ad Fam. xi. 20, 23) point to his 
being then on his way to join Plancus 
no doubt by Aosta and the Little St. 
Bernard. He had then suspended his march 
and resolved for the present to remain in 
Italy, because of the favourable accounts he 
had heard of Lepidus’ intentions, to which 
he alludes, but had resumed it on hearing 
from Plancus of the junction, or impending 
junction, of Anthony and Lepidus. We 
have indeed a letter of his (ad Fam. xi. 26) 
dated June 3 from his camp, no doubt 
written when on the march from Ivrea to 
join Plancus. 
HARBERTON, 


PHILOLOGICAL NOTES.! 


(The Greek Aorist.) 


To conclude the account given in my last 
paper of the origin of the o aorist, it remains 
to discuss the singular group, ἤδη (ἠείδεα) 
ya (nia) and their pendant 7 (ja). The 
chief peculiarities of the three forms are: 
1. That though they were, as I contend, 
created from the o subjunctives of an 
unthematic indicative, still that indicative 
was not an aorist, but a present or imperfect, 
and eonsequently the derivatives are not 
aorists but imperfects. 2. That though 
formed like o aorists with the terminations 
of the perfect, yet because ἤδη which set the 
type for the other two remained in close 
connection with the one form οἶδα that 
adhered to the older endings, all three were 
kept from following the subsequent changes 
in termination of perfects and o aorists in 
general; the more so that neither ja nor ἢ 
had any perfect at their side to influence 
them. 3. That the o formation in the 
better language is restricted to the singular 
in the first two tenses, the termination of 
the stem excluding this characteristic in the 
case of 7. 

"Hidy, as I have said, set the type. I 
account for its formation in the following 
way. In pre-historic Greek the pluperfect 
was not generally needed as a distinct tense. 
The perfect throughout had both a presential 
and a narrative meaning ; only in the third 
plural the original ending o had been 


1 Continued from Vol. VII. p. 292. 


differentiated into a presential aoc and a 
narrative σαν. In the dual and plural this 
state of things remained substantially 
unchanged in the time of Homer ; μέμαμεν, 
μέματε, μεμάασι is the present perfect ; 
μέμαμεν, μέματε, μέμασαν is the narrative 
perfect. The singular however at that 
time presented a difficulty as it had always 
done in the case of οἶδα. The perfect 
singular, at least in many verbs, if my 
previous explanations are correct, had 
received in pre-historic Greek the reduplica- 
tion for the express purpose of emphasizing 
the presential force of the tense. In ordinary 
cases the language found a substitute in the 
employment of the aorist, but whenever it 
was desired to retain some of the special 
shades of meaning that were attached to 
the reduplicated perfect, it was driven to 
create a new tense. Now the analogy of 
Latin and some facts in Greek warrant us 
in assuming that the perfect, like other 
unthematic forms, had originally an o sub- 
junctive and optative. Thus we have 
1. from vowel stems—in Latin the common 
tenses amaro, amarim, flero, flerim, ec. 
(the true formation of which from the stem 
of the perfect is established by the solitary 
but well attested monerim)—and in Greek 
ἑστῶμεν, ἑσταίην for ἑστάσωμεν, ἑστασίην 
and so τεθναίην and τετλαίην ; and 2. from con- 
sonantal stems—in Latin cepero ceperim c., 
and in Greek εἰδέω, εἰδείην for εἰδέσω, εἰδεσίην 
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with which we may compare δεδιείην. It 
is no wonder that the examples in Greek 
should be so few; for when the perfect was 
used only in one of its special meanings, 
the subjunctive and optative must have 


_ been rarely called for ; the instances that 


exist are from perfects which in sense are 
simply presents. Hence the common type 
of these moods easily overpowered the 
inherited forms. Even εἰδέω, there is some 
reason to think, had perished from the 
Homeric dialect in favour of εἴδω (Monro 
p. 84). But the perfect subjunctive in ew 
(σέσω) did not disappear without leaving 
clear traces of its former existence in the 
singular of the common pluperfect in ea 
which was formed on the analogy of the 
o aorist. In Homer (apart from the excep- 
tional ἐοίκεσαν) there is no plural to this 
tense. The function is discharged by such 
persons of the perfect as remained unaffected 
by what I have called the intrusive a. In 
fact this intrusive a seems to have had the 
same power of destroying the narrative 
sense in the plural as the reduplication had 
in the singular and, when it became general, 
required the extension of the ε-α formation 
to the plural. This was done at a time 
when all traces of the original o were lost, 
and took place on the analogy of δέδια, 


δεδιμεν, so that from ἐπεποίθεα was got. 


ἐπεποίθεμεν. 

That the ε of ea in ἤδεα did not in the 
better language spread beyond the singular, 
is explained by the account that has been 
given by the post-Homeric plural of the 
pluperfect. Ἴσμεν (ἴδμεν) and ἴστε, ἴσασι in 
all dialects over which analogy did not 
exert an overwhelming force remained 
without the intrusive a; thus there was no 
discord between ἤισμεν, ἤιστε, ἤισαν and the 
corresponding forms of the perfect, while 
the long augment sharply differentiated 
them. Ἤιδεμεν however with dere and 
ἤδεσαν were no doubt constantly called into 
existence after the strong and obvious 
analogy of the pluperfect, but do not appear 
to have established themselves except when 
and where ἴσμεν, ἴστε, ἴσασι were wholly or 
in part supplanted by the similar neologisms 
οἴδαμεν, οἴδατε, οἴδασι. 

The 2nd person must originally have been 
ἠειδεσθα. If the Homeric ἤδησθα is correct, 
which Mr. Monro seems to doubt, it is 
a contraction from ἠδέασθα with the same 
intrusive a as in dédas or rather, as the 
accent shows, formed by the addition of θα 
to an already contracted ἤδης (ἤειδης). It 
is at any rate the earlier Attic form and 
probably arose in that dialect under the 
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influence of the contracted terminations of 
the pluperfect ἡ, 9s, εἰ. The change was 
natural in Attic: the stem ἦδε which the 
language recognized in ἤδεσθα has nothing 
in the standard forms of the tense to 
support it. The retention of the 6a is of 
course due to the connection with οἶδα, 
which, though obscured in the singular, 
remained sufficiently evident in the plural. 
I will return to the later Attic ἤδεισθα 
presently. 

The discussion of the second member of 
the group ἦα (nia) is one of great interest. 
Brugmann and other eminent philologists 
denounce the whole singular inflection as 
it exists in Homer y-ia, including ἤϊον ke. 
as an ‘Unform,’ and in face of tradition 
deny its existence. But on the principles 
I am trying to establish, the formation is in 
strict agreement with the ordinary methods 
of the language. I take it to be the indica- 
tive with the terminations of the perfect 
and formed from the o subjunctive ἴομεν 
(ἴσομεν), Latin irem, which in its turn comes 
from the lost imperfect of εἶμι---ἶν, ἧς, ὦ, 
The long . instead of the diphthong εἰ may 
seem surprising. No one has investigated 
the conditions under which ὁ becomes in its 
strong form εἰ or τ respectively. But the only 
other unthematic stems ending in εν πὶ and 
φθι show the same long vowel under similar 
circumstance, πῖθι, πίομαι, and φθίῃς the sub- 
junctive of the lost ἔφθιν. 

The singular of this imperfect disappeared 
of course as unsubstantial and liable to 
confusion, but the language contentedly 
retained the longer dual and plural with the 
short vowel which were common to the 
present and imperfect.‘ For the three lost 
persons a substitute had to be provided. 
Two ways of doing this lay within the 
ordinary resources of the language. One 
was to adopt thematic terminations as in 
ἔπιον, ἔφθιον ; traces of this procedure may 
perhaps be seen in the κατεῖεν of Hesiod, if 
the reading is correct, and the Homeric ie. 
A second was to form a new indicative with 

rfect terminations from the ¢ subjunctive 
ἴω (for iow, cf. irem) of the lost tv, in which 
case we should have fa, Zev. But all the 
forms so constructed were chargeable though 
in a less degree with the same fault of 
indistinctness that caused the disappearance 
of ty. Both sets of inflexions however were 
rescued from destruction by the use of the 
long vowel 7 as an augment. In other 
words, as a long augment before a vowel 
indicates the existence of a subsequent 
digamma, the language substituted for the 
stem i the synonymous f. Numerous 
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derivatives from the digammated root 
are quoted by Maas in the first number of 
Indo. Fors., and its existence is I imagine uni- 
versally recognized in the Homeric ἐείσατο, 
ἐείσασθην, ἐπιείσομαι, ἐπιεισαμένν, καταείσατο. 
It is strange that a homonym of this fc 
should have left its mark in the inflection 
of volo. 

If this contention is correct the new tense 
must at first have run 7a, ἤϊσθα, jie. In 
the Ist and 3rd persons the long « was 
shortened before the succeeding vowel ; just 
as the substantive jia passed into ἤϊα and 
thence into ἦα. The 2nd person is not 
found in Homer. That the early form was 
not ἤεισθα but ἤϊσθα appears not merely 
from its origin from tw (ἴομεν) and its con- 
nection with ja, but from a consideration 
of the laws of contraction. H*e passes 
into y as is clear in ἤδη for 7feidera, and 
consequently if ἤξεισθα had been the basis, 
the normal form in Attic would have been 
ἦσθα. Now for ἦσθα from εἶμι there is no 
external authority though the form has 
been introduced on conjecture into Ag. 
511. For ἧσθα from οἶδα there is the evi- 
dence (valeat quantum) of the Ht. Mag 
I see no reason to dispute the possible 
existence of these forms. Individuals would 


naturally construct them from time to time 


from ἦτε, ἦστε on the obvious but misleading 
analogy of ἴστε, οἶσθα. But there is nothing 
to make us believe that the language ever 
accepted them. In fact if the Attic dialect 
had ever recognized an inflection ja, ἦσθα, 
ἦεν, ἦμεν, ἦτε, ἦσαν, it would have one of 
the typical paradigms, and in virtue of its 
symmetry and regularity would have 
lasted on, defying attack or modification. 
On the other hand ἤϊσθα would remain 
uncontracted. Two simple long vowels do 
not contract till by the operation of some 
phonetic law one or other of them is short- 
ened. Compare νηΐτης. It may be remarked 
that «dys κλῃδός is no exception. The Attic 
form is not to be identified with the Homeric 
κληῖδες, but with «daideg which is to be found 
both in Simonides and Pindar. On this 
reasoning the contracted Attic inflection 
must have been ἦα, ἤισθα, ev. Perhaps the 
first change was from ἤισθα to ἤισθα. The 
change was called for to establish an 
apparent harmony throughout the tense, 
and the difference between yi and yi is 
so minute that it is only here and there 
represented graphically. Again ἦεν was too 
attenuated for common use as a significant 
word unless it had been protected by the 
strongest analogy, and a substitute was 
sought. Now ἤδη and ἦα were in close connec- 


tion in their plurals, the 1st and 2nd persons 
only differing by a single consonant joper, 
ἦμεν, Hore, ἦτε and the 3rd persons by what 
was the same thing, the unvoiced o, in ἦσαν 
(from 746) and the voiced σ in ἦσαν (from ja). 
The same relation was extended to the 3rd 
sing. of ya, and thus ye arose from 
Ἴδει. 

In ἤει the final of the stem thus became 
a thematic (ε, no longer as in all other per- 
sons of tense a simple ει, and this lengthened 
stem forced its way into the 2nd person 
sing. which in Greek stands in a peculiarly 
close relation to the 3rd. Cf. ἐτίθεις, ἐτίθει 
in spite of ἐτίθην. Thus ἠϊσθα became 
ἤεισθα. The change was facilitated by the 
exceptional character of ἤϊσθα, which was 
the only instance in the whole language of 
the retention of an unthematic long ¢ in the 
indicative. To this consideration we may 
add the minuteness of the difference in 
pronunciation between the original form 7 
and its successor εἰ. The slighter an apparent 
anomaly is, the less its chance of preser- 
vation. 

The new ye not only called ἤεισθα into 
existence, but the combined forces of the 
two strengthened the connection between 
the imperfects of οἶδα and εἶμι to such an 
extent that the language began to treat the 
structure of the tenses as identical, making 
the difference to consist in the presence or 
absence of the medial consonant. Whatever 
change the one underwent was necessarily 
extended to the other. Compare two forms 
which lie outside the present inquiry, 
ἤδεσαν, yeoav. With this felt interdepen- 
dence of the pair of inflections ἤεισθα could 
not but give birth to ἤδεισθα. Ἦια and ἤδη 
naturally offered a longer resistance, but 
the instinct to identify the accent and the 
termination of the two was so strong that 
it eventually destroyed both and substituted 
jew and ἤδειν. 

In the coexistence of ἤεισθα and ἤει, ἤδεισθα 
and 7de we have doubtless to seek the cause 


‘of the later modification of the ending of 


the pluperfect 2nd sing. from ἧς to εἰς. 
When the language had occasion to employ 
one of these 2nd persons, it followed not 
tradition and memory, which in the case of 
words so rarely used must have but little 
life, but instinctively created a new form 
from the commoner 3rd person in εἰ after 
the type of the more familiar verbs. 

Nor is the 3rd pers. ἤσαν (ἦσαν) without 
importance in the history of Greek grammar. 
The uncontracted jia gave birth to ἤϊσαν 
and the lost ἴα to ἴσαν after the analogy 
of δέδια to δέδισαν, and in their turn ἤϊσαν and 
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ἴσαν produced ἴασι after the analogy of 
δέδισαν to δεδίασι. From the relation of 
ἤϊσαν, ἴσαν to ἴασι and from no other source, 
as it seems to me, we have to trace the 
creation of the common Attic type τίθεασι 
hy the side of ἐτίθεσαν in the place of the 
Tonic τιθεῖσι (τιθέντι) or the Doric τίθεντι. 
Whether the [onic or Doric accent is the 
older, is a subject of dispute. It has 
become nsual to affirm that the unbroken 
tradition as to the Ionic form is in error 
and that we should write τίθεισι. But the 
external authority is overwhelmingly strong 
in favour of διδοῦσιν, ἱεῖσι, τιθεῖσι and 
there are the numerous forms in ὥσι 
which could not be accented on the first 
without introducing an improbable confusion 
between the 3rd sing. and plural. Compare 
the accentuation of the corresponding 
participles, διδούς, iis, τιθείς, ζευγνύς. Whether 
or no the 3rd persons plural of the present 
and imperfect are, as is generally maintained, 
cases of the present participle, their identity 
in form is obvious. It only remains to 
account for the Doric τίθεντι.Ό The Doric 
dialect followed the same course with the 
3rd pl. pres. of verbs in μὲ as it did with 
the same person of the thematic imperfect, 
i.e, it transferred the accent in the 3rd plural 
to the same vowel as was accented in the 
lst and 2nd persons plural. 

"H(ha), ἦσθα, ἣν (ἦεν) are formed on the 
same principle from the uncontracted sub- 
junctive ἔω, the language in this instance 
making no distinction between the modal 
and radical ¢, The hereditary form of the 
imperfect ἦα (jov), jo (joo), ho (jor) is known 
from the dialects. But though ἦα is common 
to the two series of persons, the instinct of 
the classical language regarded it as having 
the termination of the perfect and created 
from it ἦσαν as ἤϊσαν from jia. The epic 
ἔασι obviously bears the same relation to 
ἔσαν as ἴασι to ἔσαν, but, analogical as it is, 
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it never was strong enough to displace so 
common a word as the inherited εἰσί, 

An attempt at a similar formation is found 
in the Herodotean ἐτίθεας created from 
ἐτίθεσαν, after the analogy of ἔσαν gas. Tho 
motive of the change from ἐτίθης apparently 
was that the termination in ys was felt to 
be connected with an intransitive meaning. 
The same motive accounts for the thematic 
ἐδίδουν, ἐδίδους, ἐδίδου, ἐτίθεις, ἐτίθει, the laws 
of contraction rendering the Herodotean 
expedient useless in the Attic dialect. 

I have succeeded I hope in giving a con- 
sistent and rational account of the apparently 
anomalous forms which are the subject of 
this paper. If I have done so, it affords an 
almost convincing demonstration of the 
truth of the position that the Greek o aorist 
is an indicative formed with the personal 
suffixes of the perfect from the o subjunctive 
of an unthematic stem. For years I was, 
like other students of Greek Grammar, 
perplexed and bafiled by the formation of 
nia, ἤεισθα, ἤει. ‘The comparative philologists 
yielded no help, Their explanations (see 
Brugmann’s Greek Grammar, p. 109) came 
to nothing more than a statement that the 
tradition of the language had gone seriously 
wrong. Even such great Atticists as Dawes 
and the Headmaster of Westminster con- 
ceived that ἤεισθα violated the dialectic law 
of contraction and denied its existence. 
But in the light of the theory I am striving 
to maintain it will be seen that all three 
persons are regularly formed in accordance 
with the usual procedure of the Greek 
Janguage, and, if ἤεισθα had not been 
attested by manuscripts and grammatical 
tradition, it would be necessary to suppose 
its existence as a link in the chain of 
causes which transformed ἤδησθα into 
ἤδεισθα and introduced «into the 2nd person 
of the pluperfect. 


F. W. Watker. 


I TAKE leave to doubt Mr. 8. G. Owen’s 
interpretation of ‘dirusque a ponte satelles,’ 


Juv. iv. 116 (Class. Rev. vii. p. 401). 


He says ‘it is simpler to understand by 
pons the celebrated causeway...... by which 
the Appia Via was carried across the foot 


of the valley below Aricia.’ On general 
questions of Latinity I should not think of 
engaging with Mr. Owen, but pons or 


JUVENAL, IV. 116. 


‘bridge’ I take to imply in either language 
a passage from one point to another, 
generally carried on arches or otherwise 
open at the bottom, certainly detached at 
both sides. Now the ‘causeway’ which 
still remains below La Riccia and the 
Madonna di Galloro does not in ‘the least 
correspond to this simile. The road is 
carried up the side of the steep hill from 
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the ancient Aricia to ‘the modern Genzano, 
and where the ascent begins it is for some 
way buttresed up by a massive wall of 
stone, so high as to suggest a portion out 
of a Florentine palace. This no doubt was 
made necessary partly by the very steep 
natural slope, which the embankment 
modified, partly by the watery and _half- 
submerged condition of the Vallericcia. The 
road however on its inner side is continuous 
with the hill, and presents no analogy to 
‘bridge,’ ‘causeway’ or ‘viaduct.’ A 
better parallel is a railway embankment 
carried along a slope, like many that may 
be seen on Italian and Swiss mountain 
lines. Similar pieces of the Via Appia 
embanked with stone substructures may be 
seen on the descent from Genzano to the 
Pontine plain, between Genzano and Castel 
S. Gennaro, and at other places further 
along, e.g. between Fondi and Itri. 

Again the carriage is not necessarily 
‘journeying from Puteoli to Rome.’ The 
Via Appia after climbing from Bovillae to 
Castra Albana (Albano) descended into the 
Vallericcia, and up out of this to the 
modern Genzano. There were two slopes, 
and no doubt beggars on both. Aricia was 
the only town for miles along the road, and 
‘Aricinos axes’ would suit either hill. 
And did beggars encamp upon bridges 
because they were narrow? I am not aware 
that they were narrower than roads. The 
ancient bridge was often a lofty arch, and 
offered the carriage a clivus which it 


slackened to climb. 
T. W. ALLEN, 


By the courtesy of the editor I have been 
allowed to see Mr. Allen’s remarks in the 
proof. I feel very diffident at finding 
myself in conflict with such an adept as Mr. 
Allen on Italian topography ; still, in justice 
to myself, I must say that when I was in 
Italy last April I made an excursion to 
Ariccia, with a special view to clearing up 
this passage in Juvenal ; and what I wrote 
in my article is the result, based on notes 
taken at the time. It seemed to me that 
the causeway in question might very well 
be described as a bridge (pons). In support 
of the testimony of my own eyes I will only 
add the following quotation from Murray’s 
Handbook to Rome (ed. 1888), p. 436; 
‘ About ten minutes’ walk from the village, 
descending into the valley to the S., is the 
magnificent causeway, 700 feet in length, 
and about 40 in width, by which the Via 
Appia was carried across the northern 
extremity of the Vallariccia: it is built of 
quadrilateral blocks of peperino, and is 
pierced by three arched apertures for the pass- 
age of water, In the deepest part of the 
valley its height is not less than 40 feet; a 
short distance from its 8.E. extremity is the 
opening of what appears to be the emissa- 
rium of the lake of Nemi, from which flows 
an abundant and pellucid stream, which 
carries with it fertility into the subjacent 
plain of Vallariccia.’ The italics are my 
own. I venture to think that there is here 
more than an ‘analogy’ to a ‘bridge.’ 
Further, as this causeway slopes from the 
ridge of the hill towards Ariccia, if the 
carriage were coming from Puteoli, it would 
be journeying down (devexae). 

5. G. Owen. 


DORIC FUTURES IN ARISTOPHANES. 


THE existence, outside the Doric dialect, 
of a future at once sigmatic and circum- 
flexed is too well established to need proof. 
The use however of such a future in the 
best Attic is generally denied, and those 
instances that occur in Aristophanes are 
even by the author of the New Phrynichus, 
the one safe guide in all such matters, 
attributed to the exigencies of metre. 

The futures in question are all of the 
middle voice, and come from roots containing 
av diphthong. They fall naturally into 
three readily distinguishable groups. 

NO. LXVI. VOL, VIII, 


1. φεύγω (φυγγάνω), φεύξομαι or φευξοῦμαι: 


πυνθάνομαι (πεύθομαι), πεύσομαι or πευ- 


σοῦμαι. 

2. véw, νεύσομαι OY νευσοῦμαι : πλέω, πλεύ- 
σομαι ΟΥ̓ πλευσοῦμαι : πνέω, πνεύσομαι ΟΥ 
πνευσοῦμαι : ῥέω, ῥεύσομαι Or ῥευσοῦμαι (and 
θέω, θεύσομαι, no form θευσοῦμαι actually 
occurring in our texts, though Stephanus 
says that it ‘citatur ex Thucydide,’ while 
the form ἀποθευσούμεθα is mentioned by a 
Grammarian in Bekker, 428, 3). 

3. καίω, καύσω, OF καύσομαι Or καυσοῦμαι : 
κλαίω, κλαιήσω, Or κλαύσομαι Or κλαυσοῦμαι. 
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These groups demand separate treat- 
ment. 

1. With regard to the first group (φεύγω, 
πυνθάνομαι) the metre guarantees φευξοῦμαι 
and its forms in the following five passages 
of Aristophanes : 


(a’) N. 442. εἴπερ τὰ χρέα διαφευξοῦμαι. 
(βγ Π. 495-6. ὡς τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων βαδιεῖται κοὐκ ἀπολείψει 
τοὺς δὲ πονηροὺς καὶ τοὺς 
ἀθέους φευξεῖται: Kata ποιήσει 
(γ) Tl. 446-8. εἰ τὸν θεὸν 
ἔρημον ἀπολιπόντε ποι φευ- 
Eovpeba 


τηνδὶ δεδιότε, μηδὲ διαμαχού- 


μεθα. 

(8) Ο. 932. εἰ μή τι τούτῳ δόντες ἀποφευ- 
ξούμεθα. 

(ε) A. 1129. ἐνορῶ γέροντα δειλίας φευξού- 
μενον. 


That is to say, in all the persons &ec. of 
the future in which the forms of φευξοῦμαι 
differ in quantity from those of φεύξομαι 
(i.e. φευξοῦμαι, φευξεῖται, φευξούμεθα, φευξού- 
μενος) the former are metrically established. 

On the other hand (except in the case of 
>. 157, as to which v. infra) not a single 
person of φεύξομαι is so supported, for in 
every other instance where the manuscripts 
present the shorter the metre would equally 
admit the longer termination. 

The list is as follows : 


(s') A. 203. ἐγὼ δὲ φεύξομαί ye τοὺς ’Axap- 
νέας (φευξοῦμαι 
(C)L 442. * * * * φεύξει γραφὰς 
ἐκατονταλάντους τέτταρας. 
(γ) Θ. 1204-6. σὺ δ᾽ ὅπως 
ἀνδρικῶς, 
ὅταν λυθῇς τάχιστα, φεύξει καὶ 
τενεῖς 
ὡς τὴν γυναῖκα καὶ τὰ παιδί᾽ 
οἴκαδε. 
(0’) Ex. 625. φεύξονται γὰρ τοὺς αἰσχίους, 
ἐπὶ τοὺς δὲ καλοὺς βαδιοῦνται. 


Now in gs the Ravenna manuscript is 
said to read φευξοῦμαι, and while in ζ΄ and 
η΄, though no variant occurs, manuscript 
authority is almost valueless as between 
φεύξει and φευξεῖ, there exists in the case 
of 6’ a special reason for restoring the lost 
φευξοῦνται. 

As in the passage from the Plutus (γ᾽) 
φευξούμεθα and διαμαχούμεθα are contrasted, 
and as again in the same play (f’) βαδιεῖται 
and φευξεῖται are set in strong opposition, 
the correspondence in metrical position of 


the two futures in the latter case being 
materially emphasized by their common 
properispomenon termination, so in this 
line from the ZXeclesiazusae we are led to 
look for a similar correspondence or opposi- 
tion, and can hardly do otherwise than 
read : 

φευξοῦνται yap τοὺς αἰσχίους, ἐπὶ τοὺς δὲ 

καλοὺς βαδιοῦνται. 


It will be observed that in all these 
passages, the future is that either of the 
simple φεύγω or else of the two compounds 
ἀποφεύγω and διαφεύγω, in both of which 
the final vowel of the preposition is short. 
But in such a word as ἐκφεύγω the first 
syllable is long, so that had the Attic 
dialect formed for this compound also 
a future on the model of φευξοῦμαι and 
ἀποφευξοῦμαι, the result would have been 
a most distasteful sequence of four long 
syllables. Accordingly, not so much for 
the sake of metre as of euphony, or rather 
adopting for the purpose of metre a form 
already required by euphony, Aristophanes 
himself prefers in this compound the un- 
circumflexed inflection as is shown by : 


156-7. τί Spacer’ ; οὐκ ἐκφρήσετ᾽, & 
μιαρώτατοι, 
δικάσοντά μ᾽; ἀλλ᾽ ἐκφεύ- 
ξεται Δρακοντίδης. 

These instances, then, show that, except 
under the circumstances just mentioned, 
no authority worth the name can be 
adduced in support of φεύξομαι from the 
Aristophanic writings, and φευξοῦμαι holds 
the field. Nor is, the evidence for this 
conclusion weakened by a comparison of 
Tragic usage. 

The less Attic Tragedians, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, do not know φευξοῦμαι. 


Aesch. Persae, 369. ὡς εἰ μόρον φευξοίαθ᾽ 
Ἕλληνες κακόν (φευξοίαθ᾽ might indeed 
conceivably come from φευξοῦμαι). 

Aesch. Supplices, 456. ἤκουσα, καὶ λέγοις 
ἄν: ov με φεύξεται. 

Soph. Oedipus Rex, 355. τὸ ῥῆμα ; καί που 
τοῦτο φεύξεσθαι δοκεῖς ; 

Soph. Philoctetes, 1404. αἰτίαν δὲ πῶς 
᾿Αχαιῶν φεύξομαι ; μὴ φροντίσῃς. 


But the more Attic Tragedian, Euripides, 
varies between the uncircumflexed and cir- 
cumflexed forms. 

For the former see Electra 975, Heraclidae 
506, Orestes 1594: for the latter, Medea 
338, 341 and 346, Bacchae 659, Helen 500 
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and 1041. Of these every instance in either 
direction is guaranteed by the metre: there 
are also others where the metre is no guide. 

It is worth noticing that in the passage 
from the Orestes (1594) : 

‘od φευξόμεσθα" πυρὶ δ᾽ ἀνάψομεν δόμους 
several manuscripts present the unmetrical 

fovpeba, and that this variant is char- 
acterized by Porson himself as ‘ too Attic.’ 

Such being the evidence for φευξοῦμαι, we 
should naturally expect πυνθάνομαι (πεύθομαι) 
to form a future πευσοῦμαι in Aristophanes. 
This form, the existence of which is suffi- 
ciently vouched for by the well-known 
mistake of πευσεῖσθαι for πεύσεσθαι in Aesch. 
Prom. 988, does not occur in our Aristoph- 
anic texts. 

The instances of zevooua are as follows : 


(a’) Π. 40. πεύσει: σαφῶς yap ὃ θεὸς εἶπέ 
μοι τοδί. 
(B’) Εἰ. 67. πεύσεσθ᾽- ἔφασκε γὰρ πρὸς αὑτὸν 
ἂν ταδί. 
(γ) Ο. 1120. οὐδεὶς ὅτου πευσόμεθα τἀκεῖ 
πράγματα. 
(δΎ Π. 36. πευσόμενος εἰ χρὴ μεταβαλόντα 
τοὺς τρόπους. 
(ε) O. 250-2. ὧν τ᾽ ἐπὶ πόντιον οἶδμα 
θαλάσσας 
φῦλα per’ ἀλκυόνεσσι ποτῆ- 
ται, 
δεῦρ᾽ ἴτε πευσόμενοι τὰ 
νεώτερα. 


It is noticeable that in all of these 
passages, except the last (which is obviously 
non-Attic and may be put wholly out of 
account), the forms of πευσοῦμαι may be 
substituted for those of πεύσομαι without 
detriment to the metre. It therefore seems 
more probable than not that this substitution 
should be made, if we take into account the 
identity of type of the two verbs. Beside 
φεύγω and πυνθάνομαι there exist two other 
formations of the same class, épvyydvw 
(épevyouar) and τυγχάνω. The future of 
ἐρυγγάνω (ἐρεύξομαι) appears to occur outside 
the Old and New Testaments once only in 
the whole of literature (Hippocrates 8, 100), 
but τεύξομαι is common, nor is there any 
trace in any writer or dialect of the exist- 
ence of a form τευξοῦμαι. 

In Aristophanes we have : 


I. 112. δέδοιχ᾽ ὅπως μὴ τεύξομαι} Kaxodai- 
μονος. 


1 The absurdity of the scholiast’s note on this 
passage suggests that the original reading was δια- 
τύχω, in which case τεύξομαι would have no metrical 
support in Aristophanes, and the positive evidence 
against τευξοῦμαι would be much weakened, 


and Ν. 435. τεύξει τοίνυν ὧν ἱμείρεις" οὐ γὰρ 
μεγάλων ἐπιθυμεῖς. 


It is at least possible that the total 
absence of τευξοῦμαι is due in part to the 
influence of revéw, the future of τεύχω, a 
verb to which τυγχάνω bore somewhat the 
same relation as fio to facio. 

2. Turning to the second group (θέω, véw, 
πλέω, πνέω, pew), we are confronted with 
the rather singular fact that in Aristophanes 
neither véw, πλέω nor ῥέω form a future of 
any kind, and zvéw once only : 


B. 1221. τὸ ληκύθιον γὰρ τοῦτο πνευσεῖται 
πολύ (πνευσεῖται omnes codices). 


The future of θέω occurs twice: 


I. 485. θεύσει yap ᾷξας és τὸ βουλευτήριον. 
O. 205. ἐάνπερ ἐπακούσωσι, θεύσονται δρόμῳ. 


From data so doubtful and indecisive no 
conclusion can be drawn. 

3. The third group consists of the two 
words καίω and κλαίω. 

Whatever may have been the usage of 
later authors, it can be proved that the 
circumilexed future of these verbs is not 
Aristophanic. 

The middle future of καίω occurs once 
only in Aristophanes : 


II. 1054. ὥσπερ παλαιά γ᾽ εἰρεσιώνη καύ- 
σεται. 


καυσοῦμαι is apparently not to be found 
except in Galen and the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter. 

But κλαυσοῦμαι has intruded itself into 
the Aristophanie text : 


(α Εἰ. 1277. ἀνδρῶν οἰμωγή ; κλαυσεῖ νὴ 
τὸν Διόνυσον. 
(B’) Ο. 342. κάρτα: πῶς κλαυσεῖ γὰρ, ἢν 
ἅπαξ γε τὠφθαλμὼ ᾿κκοπῇς ; 
(7) Θ. 1187. καλό γε τὸ πυγή. κλαυσεῖ γ᾽, 
ἂν μὴ ᾽νδον μένῃς. 
(δ) Εἰ, 1080-2. ἀλλὰ τί χρῆν ἡμᾶς; οὐ 
παύσασθαι πολεμοῦντας ; 
ἢ διακαυνιάσαι 
κλαυσούμεθα μείζω, 
ἐξὸν σπεισαμένοις κοινῇ 
τῆς Ἑλλάδος ἄρχειν ; 


πότεροι 


In a’, β' and y' the manuscripts vary 
between κλαυσεῖ and κλαύσει : in δ΄ all the 
manuscripts read κλαυσούμεθα, except the 
Ravenna, which presents κλαυσούμεσθα. γ' 
may at once be put on one ig as 

c 
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κλαυσεῖ (equally with κλαύσει) is unmetrical. 
A Scythian is speaking, and the true 
reading is clearly κλαῦσι, as is seen from 


comparing 
Θ. 1216. οἴμοι, τί δρᾶσι ; ποῖ τὸ γράδιο ; 


κλαύσομαι and its forms occur twelve times 
in the received text : 


(ε) N. 58. ST. δεῦρ᾽ ἔλθ᾽, ἵνα 
τί δῆτα κλαύσομαι ; 
(s’) Ei. 262. ἔγωγε, νὴ Δί: 
(ζ) Π. 572. ἀτὰρ οὐχ ἧττόν y οὐδὲν κλαύσει: 
μηδὲν ταύτῃ γε κομήσῃς. 
η) N. 938. κλαύσει, τὴν χεῖρ᾽ ἢν ἐπιβάλλῃς. 
ὥ ) Ei. 255. ΠΟ. παῖ παῖ Κυδοιμέ. KY. τί 
με καλεῖς ; ΠΟ. κλαύσει | μακρά. 
(ὦ) A. 505. ΠΡ. ὑπὸ τῆς ὀργῆς αὐτὰς ἴσχειν. 
TY. κλαύσει τοίνυν πολὺ μᾶλλον. 
(a’) Θ. 916-7. ΜΝ. λαβὼν ταχὺ πάνυ. TY. 
κλαύσετ᾽ ἄρα νὴ τὼ θεώ, 
ὅστις σ᾽ ἀπάξει τυτ- 
τόμενος τῇ λαμπάδι. 
((βΗῃ Il. 114. ὃ ὃ Πάμφιλος δ᾽ οὐχὶ διὰ τοῦτον 
ὕσεται; 
(γγ Π. 425. ΧΡ. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔχει γὰρ δᾷδας. 
ΒΛ. οὐκοῦν κλαύσεται. 
(ιδ Β. 1209. τουτὶ τί ἦν τὸ ληκύθιον ; οὐ 
ὕσεται ; 
(ιε) A. 435-6. εἰ τἄρα νὴ τὴν Ἄρτεμιν τὴν 
μα 
ἄκραν προσοίσει, δημόσιος 
ὧν, κλαύσεται. 
(ts ) Σ. 1327-8. κλαύσεταί τις τῶν ὄπισθεν 
ἐπακολουθούντων ἐμοί. 


κλάῃς. ΘΕ. διὰ 


εἰ δὲ μή γε, 


Though in ε΄ and ς΄ the true reading may 
perhaps be διὰ τί δὴ κεκλαύσεται ; and εἰ δὲ 
μὴ, κεκλαύσεται, as in the former passage, 
several manuscripts present an unmetrical 
δὴ for δῆτα, and in the latter ye has not 
much meaning, yet such instances as ιβ΄ and 
ιε΄ are alone sufficient to stamp κλαύσομαι as 
the true Aristophanic form. 

Hence in a’ and f we need have no 
hesitation in reading κλαύσει paroxytone. 
In δ΄ the New Phrynichus admits κλαυσού- 
μεθα as ἃ true reading, on the ground that 
the passage is non-Attic. It is true that 
in the immediate neighbourhood avowedly 
non-Attic passages occur, but it may be 
urged that there is no obvious reason for 
regarding the three lines spoken by Trygaeus 
as anything but pure Attic, except the 
occurrence in them of the word διακαυνιάσαι, 
than which in reality nothing could be more 
Athenian. 


Compare : 
Aristoph. Fr. 543. πόσος ἔσθ᾽ ὃ καῦνος ; 


and the no less Attic 


Cratinus, Pytina Fr. ἀπὸ ποτέρου τὸν καῦ- 
νὸν ἀριθμήσεις ; 


It can therefore be hardly doubted that 
for κλαυσούμεθα we ought to substitute the 
regular future optative κλαυσοίμεθα, which 
is at once required by the more strictly 
normal consecution and presents no difficulty 
of form. We thus may safely conclude 
that the cireumflexed future of κλαίω, like 
the uncircumflexed future of φεύγω, was 
unknown to the comic dialect of Aristo- 
phanes. 

Outside the three groups already men- 
tioned, and not sharing in the one character- 
istic common to the three, a v diphthong, 
are two verbs that nevertheless appear at 
first sight to form middle futures at once 
sigmatic and circumflexed, πίπτω, and 
χέζω. 

But πεσοῦμαι, which, it should be re- 
marked, does not occur in Aristophanes, 
stands, as is generally admitted, for πετόομαι 
(πετέσομαι), so that the sigma is not a part 
of the future termination but a modification 
of the tau of the root under the influence 
of the so-called indeterminate vowel which 
in this respect resembles an iota. ἔχεσον 
(instead of ἔχεσα) and χεσοῦμαι (insteal of 
χέσομαι) are usually considered to be modelled 
on ἔπεσον and πεσοῦμαι. Not only is it 
difficult to find in the other tenses of the 
two verbs any similarity sufficient to serve 
as the basis for such an analogical forma- 
tion, but a consideration of the circum- 
stances under which the forms are alleged 
to occur casts considerable doubt upon their 
authenticity. 

In the first place it is clear that the 
normal aorist of χέζω in Aristophanes was 
ἔχεσα. 

Putting aside two forms, κατέχεσεν and 
χέσῃ, 

N. 173. ἀπὸ τῆς ὀροφῆς νύκτωρ γαλεώτης 
κατέχεσεν. 

Εἰ, 24-5. ὗς μὲν γὰρ, 6, τι περ ἂν χέσῃ τις, 

ἢ κύων 
φαύλως ἐρείδει τοῦθ᾽" 
φρονήματος 


ὃ δ᾽ ὑπὸ 
which might come either from the βεοὶ or 
second aorist, we find : 


Ex. 347. ἵνα μὴ ᾽γχέσαιμ᾽ ἐς. τὴν σισύραν' 
avi γὰρ ἦν. 
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Ex. 808. πρότερον χέσαι πλεῖν ἢ τριάκονθ᾽ 
ἡμέρας. 
Ex. 320. ἀλλ᾽ ἐν καθαρῷ ποῦ ποῦ τις ἂν 
χέσας τυχοι ; 
N. 174. ἥσθην γαλεώτῃ καταχέσαντι Σωκρά- 
τους. 
and : 


1. 1067. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἂν μαχέσαιτο' χέσαιτο γὰρ, 
εἰ μαχέσαιτο. 


χεσεῖν appears once only : 


@. 570. τὸν σησαμοῦνθ᾽ ὃν κατέφαγες, τοῦτον 
χεσεῖν ποιήσω. 


Both Herodian and Choeroboscus attribute 
a form ἔχεσον to Alcaeus the Comedian, 
neither to Aristophanes. Buta grammarian 
in Cramer’s Anecdota (i. 176, 19) states that 
Aristophanes similarly used χεσεῖν. Probably 
both Alcaeus and Aristophanes had been 
corrupted, owing to the similarity of ἔπεσον, 
πεσεῖν, Which must have proved a pitfall 
for copyists. The fragment of Alcaeus 
is: 


Ganymedes Fr. κατέχεσον τῆς Nypyidos 
which will not scan. It probably should 


run 
κατέχεσα τῆς Νηρῇδος. 


The χεσεῖν in Θ. 570, having even less 
authority, ought almost certainly to be 
changed to χέσαι, an emendation originally 
proposed by Dobree. If, as some have 
maintained, both the first and second aorists 
existed side by side, the Attic usage in the 
case of εἶπον and jveyxov shows that the 
conjugation would have been ἔχεσον, ἔχεσας, 
ἔχεσε, ἐχέσατον, ἐχεσάτην, ἐχέσομεν, ἐχέσατε, 
ἔχεσον, χέσω, χέσοιμι, χέσε, χεσεῖν, χεσών, but 
the existence of χέσαιμι and χέσας 5υῇ- 
ciently disproves such a supposition. 

If then Aristophanes did not admit the 
analogy of πίπτω in the aorist, it is difficult 
to imagine that he did so in the future. 

χέσομαι is preserved to us in Aristoph. 
Fr. 207 (apud Pollux vi. 111): τότε μέν cov 


κατεκοττάβιζον, νυνὶ δὲ κατεμοῦσι, τάχα δ᾽ εὖ 
οἶδ᾽ ὅτι καὶ καταχέσονται. 
Elsewhere χεσοῦμαι appears : 


Ei. 1235. ἔπειτ᾽ ἐπὶ δεκάμνῳ χεσεῖ καθή- 
μενος. 

Ex. 1062. NE. ὑπὸ τοῦ δέους. 
βάδιζ᾽. ἔνδον χεσεῖ. 

A. 440. τὴν χεῖρ᾽ ἐπιβαλεῖς, ἐπιχεσεῖ πατού- 
μενος. 

A. 441. ἰδού γ᾽ ἐπιχεσεῖ. ποῦ στιν ἕτερος 
τοξότης. 

Ex. 640. ἄγχουσι, τί δῆθ᾽, ὅταν ἀγνὼς ἧ; 
πῶς οὐ τότε κἀπιχεσοῦνται ; 

Σ. 941. τοῦτον δέ γ᾽ oly’ ἐγὼ χεσεῖσθαι 
τήμερον. 


TP. θάῤῥει, 


The restoration of χέσει, χέσονται, χέσεσθαι 
is obvious. 

In short, forms of the antecedently im- 
probable ἔχεσον and χεσοῦμαι are presented 
six times in the Aristophanic text. Neither 
these forms nor the equal number of those 
that occur from ἔχεσα, χέσομαι, are guaran- 
teed by the metre, but four of the former 
disappear if we merely change the accent, 
and the two remaining if we make a very 
insignificant alteration. Consequently we 
may safely say that ἔχεσον and χεσοῦμαι 
are not sufficiently supported. 

It is now possible with some certainty to 
assign to the various verbs their Aristo- 
phanic futures: φεύγω, φευξοῦμαι ; ἐρυγγάνω, 
ἐρευξοῦμαι ; πυνθάνομαι, πευσοῦμαι ; τυγχάνω, 
τεύξομαι ; καίω, καύσομαι ; κλαίω, κλαύσομαι ; 
χέζω, χέσομαι. In the cases of θέω, νέω, 
πλέω, πνέω, pew the data do not warrant ἃ 
conclusion. 

If it is of any use to investigate origins, 
it seems probable that the circumflexed forms 
are, like the Homeric ἐσσεῖται, survivals from 
a time when the inherited future, which we 
call Doric, had not been as yet discarded by 
the sister dialects. Attic lost it in all but a 
few words. In these it was kept because of 
the digamma of the root. The sequence 
-(F)v was as distasteful in φεύξομαι as in 
βασιλῆξος. Hence φευξοῦμαι was not dis- 
placed. 

R. J. WALKER. 


PROTHETIC VOWELS, OR ERRORS IN WRITING ? 


In the fragment of the preamble to 
Diocletian’s Edict De Pretiis Rerum Vena- 
lium, discovered at Plataea in 1889, during 
the excavations by the American School of 


Classical Studies at Athens, the following 
forms occur: debacchanidi (line 10), tdirige 
(45), and idepraedatores (51). In the pub- 
lication of the inscription by Professor 


Tarbell and myself in the American Journal 
of Archaeology (vol. v., No. 4, pp. 428 fol. ; 
afterwards reprinted in vol. v. of papers of 
the American School at Athens) the three 
forms are explained in the same way; 
‘d was probably mistaken for i, and the 
mistake at once discovered.’ 

This view is supported by the form 
detestaniam (11) where ὁ seems to be written 
for d (I say ‘seems to be’ for the reason 
given below), and by tconferatur (18), where 
t is written for c, and the mistake corrected 
without the erasure of the ¢; and as the 
inscription abounds in flagrant blunders, it 
is possibly the safest explanation. 

But on the other hand we have the 
inherent improbability of three errors of 
precisely the same kind within forty lines 
(four, if detestaniam be counted) ; the slight 
resemblance of the forms used in the 
inscription for ὦ and fori (d, 4, A, A; 1, 4 
twice), whereas the forms for ὁ and ¢ are so 
nearly alike as to be readily mistaken for 
each other (C, C) ; and finally, the possi- 
bility of a different explanation. The form 
detestaniam may be thrown into this side of 
the scale, by supposing that the stone-cutter 
intended to write detestanidam (cf. debac- 
chanidi), but omitted the d, a supposition 
which is perhaps not an unreasonable one. 

A phonetic explanation of the three 
forms seems possible. In idirigi and 
idepraedatores we may have examples of 
the prothetie vowel. This phenomenon, 
foreign to the language until the second cen- 
tury of our era, is of general occurrence only 
before the groups sc-, sm-, sp-, and st, but 
the following isolated exceptions are noted 
by Seelmann (ie Aussprache des Latein, p. 
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318): <dbrittiorum, I. R. N. 109; imelis- 
sianus, Le Blant, I. G., 74; docus, Mai, 
I. Chr., 369, 5; ifilia, Muratori, 1939, ὃ. 

King and Cookson (Sounds and Inflections 
in Greek and Latin, p. 196) suggest that 
prothetic vowels ‘may have originally 
occurred in many cases only where the 
preceding word ended with a consonant, 
after which an initial group of consonants 
would be difficult to ‘pronounce.’ This is 
the case with idirigi, which is preceded by 
nostros, but not with idepraedatores, which 
is preceded by quo. 

On the whole it would seem that ¢dirigi 
and idepraedatores belong to the same cate- 
gory as the isulated examples cited by 
Seelmann ; that all are errors in writing, 
or that all are exceptional examples of pro- 
thetic vowels due to individual peculiarities 
of pronunciation, To me the latter view 
seems the more reasonable ; it is certainly 
odd that errors in writing of this same kind 
should occur in widely separated places, all 
falling within the period of prothetic vowels 
before sc-, sm-, sp-, and moreover pro: 
thetie vowels are frequently heard in 


ordinary conversation with us, and are a 


very natural phenomenon. 

In the same way the ὁ in debacchanidi 
might be explained as an irrational vowel, 
inserted for ease of pronunciation ‘e prava 
provincialium consuetudine’ (C. 7. G. 4, p. 
434), 

The versions of the preamble found in 
Egypt and in Stratonice, as might be 
expected, show no ὁ in these words. 


Joun C. Ro.re. 
University of Michigan. 


484 A. of μὲν δὴ φιλόσοφοι... καὶ of μὴ διὰ 
μακροῦ τινὸς διεξελθόντος λόγου μόγις πως 
ἀνεφάνησαν οἵ εἰσιν ἑκάτεροι. 

Neither διεξελθόντος nor the much less 
well supported διεξελθόντες can stand for a 
moment. δΔιεξελθοῦσι, written perhaps 
with an abbreviated termination, has been 
‘accommodated’ to the genitives on either 
side of it. Διεξελθόντες is a poor attempt 
at correction. 


485 E. ὅταν κρίνειν μέλλῃς. After μέλλω 


CRITICAL NOTES ON THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. 


(Continued from Vol. VII. p. 352.) 


Plato prefers the future (cf. two lines 
below, μελλούσῃ ἐπορέξεσθαι), though he also 
uses the present. Here and in 409 A it 
may be better to write κρινεῖν. So Bekker 
κρινεῖ for κρίνει in 582 D. 

486 B. ἐπισκέψει εἰ dpa δικαία τε καὶ ἥμερος 
ἢ δυσκοινώνητος καὶ dypia. Πάνυ μὲν οὖν. 
Οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ τόδε παραλείψεις, ὡς ἐγῷῴμαι. Τὸ 
ποῖον ; Εὐμαθὴς ἢ δυσμαθής. Before the ev 
in εὐμαθὴς an εἰ has probably dropped out ; 
or has ποῖον caused the loss of πότερον ? 
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487 B. ἡγοῦνται...παρ᾽ ἕκαστον τὸ ἐρώτημα 
σμικρὸν παραγόμενοι ἀθροισθέντων τῶν σμικρῶν 
ἐπὶ τελευτῆς τῶν λόγων μέγα τὸ σφάλμα καὶ 
ἐναντίον τοῖς πρώτοις ἀναφαίνεσθαι. 

A gross anacoluthon may be avoided by 
the trifling change of παραγόμενοι to πα a- 
γομένοις. 

488 A. νόησον γὰρ τοιουτονὶ γενόμενον εἴτε 
πολλῶν νεῶν πέρι εἴτε μιᾶς. Read γιγνόμενον. 
The participles fullowing in apposition to this 
are all in the present tense, and the situa- 
tion is summed up in 488 E by the words 
τοιούτων δὲ περὶ Tas ναῦς γιγνομένων. 
note on 390 ‘The same correction should 
perhaps be made in 574 ΕἸ. 

488 Οὐ. πρὸς δὲ τούτοις ἐπαινοῦντας ναυτικὸν 
μὲν καλοῦντας καὶ κυβερνητικὸν... ὃς ἂν ξυλλαμ- 
βάνειν δεινὸς 7...7ov δὲ μὴ τοιοῦτον ψέγοντας 
ὡς ἄχρηστον. Cobet wished to omit ἐπαιν- 
owras, but ψέγοντας supports it, and the 
faulty μὲν may be cured by reading μὲν 
ναυτικόν instead of ναυτικὸν μέν. 

488 D. τοῦ δὲ ἀληθινοῦ κυβερνήτου πέρι 
μηδ᾽ ἐπαΐοντας, ὅτι ἀνάγκη αὐτῷ τὴν ἐπιμέλειαν 
ποιεῖσθαι ἐνιαυτοῦ, καὶ ὡρῶν κιτιλ. εἰ μέλλει 
τῷ ὄντι νεὼς ἀρχικὸς ἔσεσθαι" ὅπως δὲ κυβερνή- 
σει ἐάν τέ τινες βούλωνται ἐάν τε μή, μήτε 
τέχνην τούτου μήτε μελέτην οἰομένους δυνατὸν 
εἶναι λαβεῖν ἅμα καὶ τὴν κυβερνητικήν. 

Almost all MSS, (including A) have the 
nominatives ἐπαΐοντες and οἰόμενοι, but the 
accusatives are now generally, and I think 
rightly, accepted. Prof. H. Sidgwick has 
pointed out (Journal of Philology, v. p. 274) 
that the sense of the latter part of this 
passage is extremely faulty. It attributes 
to the crew in general the true opinion, not 
at all natural to them, that a man can 
never learn the art of inducing or forcing 
other people to accept him as steersman at 
the same time that he learns the art of 
steering. [Of course the κυβερνήτης was 
more than a mere steersman]. ‘This is a 
truth which they who know nothing about 
the true steersman would certainly not 
understand. Aristotle also (Politics 4, 2, 
13) states it, or something like it, probably 
with a recollection of this passage: οὔτε γὰρ 
τοῦ ἰατροῦ οὔτε τοῦ κυβερνήτου ἔργον ἐστὶ τὸ ἢ 
πεῖσαι ἢ βιάσασθαι τοῦ μὲν τοὺς θεραπευομέ- 
νους τοῦ δὲ τοὺς πλωτῆρας. But the ignorant 
and self-confident sailors are the last people 
in the world to admit the principle, and 
488 C (ὃς dv ξυλλαμβάνειν «.7.r.) has in 
point of fact almost ascribed to them the 
opposite belief. It is however impossible 
to accede to Prof. Sidgwick’s proposal to 
read οἰομένῳ for οἰομένου. The sentence 
would be most clumsy in form, nor is it 
to the point what the true steersman 


Cf. 


thinks. Plato is describing the state of 
mind of the crew, (ἐπαινοῦντας, ψέγοντας, 
ἐπαΐοντας, οἰομένους). The simple remedy 
for the corruption of the text is, I think, to 
read ἀδύνατον for δυνατόν. The crew deem 
it by no means as impossible as it really 
is that, while a man acquires κυβερνητική, 
he should at the same time acquire this 
other art, whether it is an art proper or 
only a knack got by practice. [Or do τέχνη 
and μελέτη mean the theoretical and 
practical parts of the art?] Grote’s usual 
good sense showed him that this was the 
meaning required, but he seems not to have 
seen that it could not be extracted from 
the Greek. See his Plato, vol. III. p. 80. 

489 A. τὸν θαυμάζοντα...πειρῶ πείθειν, ὅτι 
πολὺ ἂν θαυμαστότερον ἦν, εἰ ἐτιμῶντο. ᾿Αλλὰ 
διδάξω, ἔφη. Καὶ ὅτι τοίνυν τἀληθῆ λέγει, ὡς 
κιτιλ. 

Τοίνυν is used as a connecting word (e.g. 
τἀληθῆ τοίνυν λέγει), but is it ever used as 
here? Perhaps it is an error for τοι, as in 
343 A ὅτι τοί σε κορυζῶντα περιορᾷ, and 
elsewhere. 

490 C. ᾿Ἡγουμένης δὴ ἀληθείας οὐκ ἄν ποτε, 
οἶμαι, φαῖμεν αὐτῇ χορὸν κακῶν ἀκολουθῆσαι. 

Goodwin (Moods and Tenses, § 159) cites 
this as an example of a ‘ gnomic aorist’ in 
the infinitive. I think there is no doubt 
that we should read ἀκολουθήσειν, like the 
future tense μετέσται just preceding. 

490 D. ὅτι πᾶς μὲν ἀναγκασθήσεται ὁμολο- 
γεῖν οἷς λέγομεν, ἐάσας δὲ τοὺς λόγους, εἰς 
αὐτοὺς ἀποβλέψας περὶ ὧν ὃ λόγος, φαίη ὁρᾶν 
κιτιλ. 

It is strange that editors have acquiesced. 
so long in φαίη after ἀναγκασθήσεται. The 
future tense would be enongh in itself to 
show that Plato wrote φαίη <av>: but, as 
a matter of fact, he is repeating the words 
of 487 C νῦν yap φαίη ἄν tis...dpav «.t.r. 

491 A. τόδε μὲν οὖν, οἶμαι, πᾶς ἡμῖν ὁμολο- 
γήσει, τοιαύτην ψυχήν...ὀλιγάκις ἐν ἀνθρώποις 
φύεσθαι καὶ ὀλίγας, ἢ οὐκ οἴει; Σφόδρα γε. 
Τούτων δὴ τῶν ὀλίγων σκόπει ὡς πολλοὶ ὄλεθροι 
καὶ μεγάλοι. 

For the ungrammatical ὀλίγας read ὀλίγοις, 
comparing note on 425 A for the corruption 
of οἱ toa. ὀλίγοις is implied in τούτων τῶν 
ὀλίγων following. Cf. Ar. vii 9.1151 b 30 
διὰ τὸ τὴν ἑτέραν ἐν ὀλίγοις καὶ ὀλιγάκις εἶναι 
φανεράν. Stephanus proposed ἐν ὀλίγοις 
here; if ἐν is necessary, as perhaps it is, 
we might read κἀν ὅλίγοις. καί and κἄν 
or κἀν are several times confused in the 
Republic. 

491 Ὁ. εἴτε ἐγγείων εἴτε τῶν ζῴων. Tov 
should probably be omitted before ζῴων or 
added before ἐγγείων. Cf. 546 A od μόνον 
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φυτοῖς ἐγγείοις ἀλλὰ Kal ἐν ἐπιγείοις ζῴοις. 
See however Riddell ὃ 240. 

492 C. ἢ ποίαν ἂν αὐτῷ παιδείαν ἰδιωτικὴν 
ἀνθέξειν (οἴει) ; 

If ἄν 15 ποῦ ἃ mere dittography, it may 
not improbably b2 a corruption of δή : sea 
note on 472 D. 

492 Εἰ. οὔτε yap γίγνεται οὔτε γέγονεν οὐδὲ 
οὖν μὴ γένηται ἀλλοῖον ἦθος πρὸς ἀρετὴν παρὰ 
τὴν τούτων παιδείαν πεπαιδευμένον, ἀνθρώπειον, 
ὦ ἑταῖρε: θεῖον μέντοι κατὰ τὴν παροιμίαν 
ἐξαιρῶμεν λόγου. 

If this be transiated ‘another type of 
character, trained to virtue independently 
of them,’ the statement is surely strange in 
the mouth of the Platonic Socrates, who is 
actually proposing to form another type by 
another training. It would be unreasonable 
to say that his guardians are to be preserved 
by a θεοῦ μοῖρα and therefore do not fall 
under the rule. What he says of the θεοῦ 
μοῖρα applies to the ‘present constitution’ 
(ἐν τοιαύτῃ καταστάσει) of states, but there is 
no such limitation in οὔτε yap γίγνεται x.t.A. 
He would be asserting that under no 
circumstances can a different type be formed 
by training. 

Stallbaum translates παρά by ‘juxta’ 
(Davies and Vaughan ‘in close contact 
with ’), but παρά obviously would mean not 
this but ‘ besides,’ or rather ‘in contrariety 
to,’ as in 529 C etc. The sense ‘because 
of’ is inadmissible, as παρὰ τὴν τούτων παιδ- 
εἰαν must go with πεπαιδευμένον. 

For ἀλλοῖον suggestions of τέλεον and 
ἀξιόλογον have been made. Baiter inclines 
to the latter. Neither however is sufficient 
to make good sense of the passage. I 
strongly suspect that Plato wrote οὐδὲ οὖν 
μὴ γένηται ἀληθινὸν ἦθος πρὸς ἀρετὴν κατὰ τὴν 
τούτων παιδείαν πεπαιδευμένον. For ἀληθινόν, 
which occurs often in this part of the 
Republic, cf. Critias, 121 B, ἀληθινὸν πρὸς 
εὐδαιμονίαν βίον. When ἀληθινόν had been 
corrupted to ἀλλοῖον, κατά may have been 
changed to παρά in an unsuccessful attempt 
to make sense of the passage. 

493 D. ὅτι μὲν yap......7 Διομηδεία Aeyo- 
μένη ἀνάγκη ποιεῖν αὐτῷ ταῦτα ἃ ἂν οὗτοι 
ἐπαινῶσιν. 

There is nothing to govern ὅτι. Unless 
something has been accidentally omitted, we 


- might read ἔστι μὲν γάρ. 


494 D. dp’ εὐπετὲς οἴει εἶναι εἰσακοῦσαι διὰ 
τοσούτων κακῶν ; Πολλοῦ γε δεῖ, ἣ δ᾽ ὅς. Ἐὰν 
δ᾽ οὖν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, διὰ τὸ εὖ πεφυκέναι καὶ τὸ 
ξυγγενὲς τῶν λόγων εἷς αἰσθάνηταί τέ πῃ καὶ 
κάμπτηται κ.τ.λ. 

Εἷς or εἷς «τις; can hardly be right, 
because the subject of the verbs is given in 


the preceding sentence, τῷ οὕτω διατιθεμένῳ. 
Madvig εἴσω. Is it too rash to suggest 
εἰσακούων or εἰσακούσας 

494 E. οὐ πᾶν μὲν ἔργον, πᾶν δ᾽ ἔπος λέγον- 
τάς τε καὶ πράττοντας. 

There is no possible constraction for the 
participles. Insert διατελεῖν before or after 
λέγοντάς τε καὶ πράττοντας. 

496 Ὁ. οἷον ἐν χειμῶνι κονιορτοῦ καὶ ζάλης 
ὑπὸ πνεύματος φερομένου ὑπὸ τειχίον ἀποστάς. 

Read ἐν χειμῶνι καὶ κονιορτοῦ ζάλῃ, or ζάλῃ 
κονιορτοῦ. I doubt whether χειμὼν κονιορτοῦ 


‘is Greek, for δορὸς ἐν χειμῶνι (Soph. Ant. 


670) is both poetical and different ; and the 
writers of the imitative passages given in 
Stallbaum’s note evidently found the 
genitive governed by ζάλῃ in their texts. 

498 B. προϊούσης Se τῆς ἡλικίας, ἐν ἡ ἡ 
ψυχὴ τελειοῦθαι ἄρχεται. 

Ἐν ἡ is plainly a blunder for ἐν ᾧ, corre- 
sponding to the ἐν ᾧ βλαστάνει τε καὶ ἀνδροῦται 
(τὰ σώματα) just preceding. Ἡ ἡλικία is 
‘their years,’ not any particular time of 
life. 

500 A. ‘The multitude will not be so 
hostile, if you explain to them who the 
genuine philosophers are,’ iva μὴ ἡγῶνταί σε 
λέγειν ods αὐτοὶ οἴονται, ἢ καὶ ἐὰν οὕτω θεῶνται, 
ἀλλοίαν κ-τ.λ. 

The words following ἀλλοίαν are very 
doubtful, but with them I am not now 
concerned. Ἐὰν οὕτω θεῶνται can scarcely 
be right. The expression is unsuitable to 
the meaning required, nor dues θεῶνται seem 
proper, even if we altered οὕτω. I believe 
Plato wrote αἴσθωνται. Cf. the words a 
little farther on (500 Ὁ) ἀλλ᾽ ἐὰν δὴ αἴσθωνται 
οἱ πολλοὶ ὅτι ἀληθῆ περὶ αὐτοῦ λέγομεν and 
again (E) οὐ χαλεπανοῦσιν, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, ἐάνπερ 
αἴσθωνται. Perhaps we may read καὶ ἐὰν 
τοῦτ᾽ αἴσθωνται, and suppose rovrais to have 
turned into οὕτως. 

501 A. ἀλλ᾽ οὖν οἶσθ᾽ ὅτι τούτῳ ἂν εὐθὺς 
τῶν ἄλλων διενέγκοιεν, τῷ μήτε ἰδιώτου μήτε 
πόλεως ἐθελῆσαι ἂν ἅψασθαι μηδὲ γράφειν. 
νόμους πρὶν ἢ παραλαβεῖν καθαρὰν (πίνακα) ἢ 
αὐτοὶ ποιῆσαι. 

Baiter μηδ᾽ ἐγγράφειν νόμους after Cobet. 
It would perhaps be better to omit μηδὲ 
—vopous eltogether, for the words involve a 
most awkward and inartistic confusion of 
the figure (painting) with’ the thing figured 
(legislation). Ἐγγράφειν, as far as I can 
see, only makes the matter worse by 
actually supposing laws to be put into the 
picture. 

501 E. Ἔτι οὖν ἀγριανοῦσι λεγόντων ἡμῶν 
ὅτι κιτιλ.; Ἴσως, ἔφη, ἧττον. Βούλει οὖν, ἦν 
δ᾽ ἐγώ, μὴ ἧττον φῶμεν αὐτοὺς ἀλλά παντάπασι 
πράους γεγονέναι καὶ memet 
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Surely ἀγρίους or dypiaivey should be 
inserted to go with μὴ ἧττον. 

502 A. τοῦδε δὲ “πέρι τις ἀμφισβητήσει ἁ ὡς 
οὐκ ἂν τύχοιεν γενόμενοι βασιλέων ἔκγονοι ἢ 
δυναστῶν τὰς φύσεις φιλόσοφοι; Οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς, 
ἔφη. Τοιούτους δὲ γενομένους ὡς πολλὴ ἀ ἀνάγκη 
διαφθαρῆναι, ἔχει τις λέγειν; ὡς μὲν «γὰρ 
χαλεπὸν σωθῆναι, καὶ ἡμεῖς ξυγχωροῦμεν" ὡς δὲ 
ἐν παντὶ τῷ χρόνῳ τῶν πάντων οὐδέποτε οὐδ᾽ ἂν 
εἷς σωθείη, ἔσθ᾽ ὅ ὅστις ἀμφισβητήσει; Καὶ πῶς ; 
᾿Αλλὰ μὴν, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, eis i ἱκανὸς γενόμενος, πόλιν 
ἔχων πειθομένην, πάντ᾽ ἐπιτελέσαι τὰ νῦν 
ἀπιστούμενα. 

The argument of this passage with its 
sharp distinction between γενέσθαι and 
σωθῆναι necessitates the conclusion that in 
the final sentence we should read εἷς ἱκανὸς 
«σῶς; γενόμενος, Or εἷς ἱκανὸς γενόμενός «τε 
καὶ σῶς yevouevos>, or something similar. 

502 D. λεκτέον τίνα τρόπον ἡμῖν καὶ ἐκ 
τίνων μαθημάτων τε καὶ ἐπιτηδευμάτων οἱ 
σωτῆρες ἐνέσονται τῆς πολιτείας. 

Read ἐγγενήσονται or simply γενήσονται 
for ἐνέσονται. The question is not how they 
will live, but how they are to be obtained. 
In 521 C we have the parallel question, 
τίνα τρόπον οἱ τοιοῦτοι ἐγγενήσονται. Cf. 
552 E, 557 C, ete. 

503 B. ὄκνος γὰρ, ἔφην, ὦ φίλε, ἐγὺ, εἰπεῖν 
τὰ viv ἀποτετολμημένα. 

The verb can hardly be omitted, wien 
the time is past. Read ἔφην, <jv> or 
<i>, ἔφην" 

504 B. ἐλέγομέν που, ὅτι ὡς μὲν δυνατὸν ἢ ἣν 
κάλλιστα αὐτὰ κατιδεῖν ἄλλη μακροτέρα εἴη 
περίοδος. 

No doubt ἦν should be omitted, as Madvig 
proposed. Plato would have written εἴη. 
But I think we need an insertion too. 
Read ὡς μὲν (or <écov> or «εἰς 70>) 
δυνατὸν κάλλιστα αὐτὰ κατιδεῖν. The first ds 


is wanted to go with the infinitive, the 
second with δυνατόν. 

504 E. ὃ μέντοι μέγιστον μάθημα καὶ περὶ 
ὅ τι αὐτὸ λέγεις, οἴει τιν᾽ ἄν σε, ἔφη, ἀφεῖναι μὴ 
ἐρωτήσαντα τί ἐστίν ; Οὐ πάνυ, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγὼ, 


25᾽ 


πάντως αὐτὸ οὐκ ὀλιγίτι; 


καὶ σὺ ἐρώτα. 
ἀκήκοας. 

Περὶ ὅ τι αὐτὸ λέγεις cannot be harmonized 
either with the 6 preceding or with the τί 
ἐστίν which follows. I conjecture that 
ortavro is a corruption of τοιούτων : “ which 
you speak of as the greatest and as 
concerned with the greatest questions.’ For 
τοιούτων τε μεγίστων after μέγιστον μάθημα 
see the instances cited by Riddell in Platonic 
Idioms § 54 Ὁ, e.g. Phaedo 80 Ο ἐὰν μέν tis 
χαριέντως ἔχων τὸ σῶμα τελευτήσῃ καὶ ἐν 
τοιαύτῃ ὥρᾳ “ where τοιαύτῃ simply means 
χαριέσσῃ. Τῶν μεγίστων occurs in our 
passage two lines above. I conjecture 
further that for καὶ σὺ ἐρώτα we should 
read καὶ σὺ ἐρωτᾷς ; Socrates feels or affects 
surprise that the question should come from 
Adeimantus, who has often heard about the 
μέγιστον μάθημα. 

507 Ὁ. ᾿Βνούσης που ἐν ὄμμασιν ὄψεως καὶ 
ἐπιχειροῦντος τοῦ ἔχοντος χρῆσϑαι αὐτῇ, παρού - 
σης δέ χρόας ἐν αὐτοῖς, ἐὰν μὴ παρα γένηται 
γένος τρίτον ἰδίᾳ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο πεφυκός, οἷσιθα 
ὅτι ἥ τε ὄψις οὐδὲν ὄψεται τά τε χρώματα ἔσται 
ἀόρατα. 

Commentators have been considerably 
puzzled by ἐν αὐτοῖς, but it ought to be 
abundantly clear that it cannot refer to the 
eyes. Jt can only refer to the δεύτερον 
γένος, external objects. Read ἐν αὖ τοῖς 
«δρατοῖς». The omission is due to 
homoeoteleuton. For the running of ad 
τοῖς into αὐτοῖς cf. 550 A where Paris A has 
αὐτούς for αὖ τούς. For the position of αὖ 
after the preposition compare 371 D τοῖς δὲ 
ἀντὶ αὖ ἀργυρίου διαλλάττειν : 577 Β καὶ ἐν αὖ 
τοὶς δημοσίοις κινδύνοις, etc. 

511 A. εἰκόσι δὲ χρωμένην αὐτοῖς τοῖς ὑπὸ 
τῶν κάτω ἀπεικασθεῖσι καὶ éxeivois πρὸς ἐκεῖνα 
ὡς ἐναργέσι δεδοξασμένοις τε καὶ τετιμημένοις. 

There is so much difficulty in ἐκείνοις that 
I venture to suggest the possibility of its 
having accidentally changed places with 
αὐτοῖς. 

Herpert ΒΙΟΗΛΕΡΒ, 


(Zo be continued.) 


ANNOTATIONS IN LEWIS AND SHORT’S LEXICON. 


QUANTITIES, 
acileus, acileatus, etc. ti: cf. Pl. Bacch. 
1, 1, 30 al. 
To reff. for 6 add Val. Cato, Lydia 


jio. For flere Enn. read fiere. 

Jocillo. But foctlat Laus Pisonis 126. 
Sortassé. ὅ. 

Italus. 

litito. i. 


» 
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muginor. But muginor in Lucil. ap. 
Non. 139, 6. Is there any authority for i? 

2 mito etc. But ἅ in Priap. 52, 10; 
Mart. 3, 73, 1. 

myrtus. ὦ (nom. sing.) in Ov. Met. 10, 
98, and perh. in Hor. Od. 2, 15, 6. 

natrix, tcis. But naitricem in Lucil. ap. 
Non. 65, 30. There seems to be no author- 
ity for i. 

Pdélatia. But Palatia Stat. S. 1, 34. 

1 pediculus ( =‘ little foot’). Probably i. 

réglesco, réglutino. Probably δ, as before 

ritrum, ritellum. ti: οἵ, Lucil. ap. 
Non. 18, 22. 

sanguis. i: Ov. Met. 12, 127, ete; but 
i also class. 

sarisa. ii. 

scattirio etc. scatiirio or scaturrio. 

sicciné, siciné. &: cf. Prop. 3, 7 (2, 15), 
8 al. 

superné. But € in Luer. and Hor. Is 
there any authority for δ in this word, or in 
abunde, temere, which are also marked long 
in this lexicon ἢ 

Tethys. Υ. 

tribulosus. i. 

1 wer. Why not ii, as titerus ? 

vertdga. ἃ ; cf. Grat. Cyn. 203. 

volo. Note vis in Mart. 9, 7, 4. 


MIscELLANEOUS CORRECTIONS AND 
ADDITIONS. 

abstineo. abstinendus sum =‘ I am to be 
dieted, kept from food.’ Sen. Zp. 75. 

aevum. The plural is found Ov. Met. 1. 
649. 

albus. The proverbs with ‘albus’ are 
badly treated. ‘ Qui albo rete aliena oppug- 
nant bona’ in Pl. Pers. 1, 2, 22, certainly does 
not mean ‘to attack in a delicate, skilful 
manner.’ The commentators here give no 
help. Gronovius tries to connect it with 
the praetor’s ‘album’; Ussing says ‘si 
verum est, de legum et iudicii laqueis 
dicitur, sed corruptum videtur.’ There is 
no need to alter the text: the proverb is 
explained in Gellius, praef. 11, ‘in quas res 
cunque inciderant, alba ut dicitur linea sine 
cura discriminis solam copiam secuti conver- 
tebant’ (? converrebant). Tho words in 
italics explain the proverb: ‘albo rete 
(alba linea) converrere’ is ‘to make a clean 
sweep of,’ ‘ to carry off everything promis- 
cuously, without distinction.’ A corrupt 
fragment of Lucilius (629 Baehrens), ‘ et 
amabat omnes: nam ut discrimen non facit, 
neque signat linea alba,’ contains, I believe, 
the same proverb, though the text cannot 
be restored with certainty. ‘Signat’= 


‘ discernit,’ Nonius tells us; and the words 
‘ discrimen non facit’ are so much like the 
passage of Gellius above quoted, that I 
think ‘alba linea’ must here too mean 
‘with a white net’ (or ‘line’), and not ‘a 
white line on a white ground’ ; though the 
latter is certainly a Greek proverb, ἐν λευκῷ 
λίθῳ λευκὴ σταθμή, cf. Paroem. Graeci, Diog. 
Cent. 3, 9; Zenob. 4, 89. There is not 
much use in guessing why ‘a white net’ 
should have this meaning, any more than 
why ‘ gallinae filius albae’ should mean ‘a 
favourite of fortune’: the two explanations 
of the latter proverb suggested in L. and 8. 
are very improbable. 

ambulo. rerum venalium fides male 
ambulans Petr. 12. 

aposia (α-πίνω), ‘refusal to drink’ Leges 
Conviv. Biicheler p. 239. 

arcera in Q. Cicero (Baehr. Frag. p. 316) 
seems to be =the Great Bear. 

aris =aridus Lucil. 186 Baehr. 

assurgere with abl. for dat. Val. Max. 
5, 2, ext. 8. 

bona aetas =‘ so much the better for you !’ 
Sen. Zp. 47, 12, nullum habes dominum. 
Bona aetas est ; forsitan habebis ; and id. 
Ep. 76, 1, bona, inquis, aetate. 

cocio or coctio. Add prob. Petr. 14. 

curabilis =‘ requiring medical treatment’ 
Juv. 16,21. [L. and 8. strangely, ‘that is 
to be feared.’ | 

deiungere. met. ‘to throw off a yoke,’ se 
a forensi labore Tac. Dial. 11. 

desino. perf. desimus Sen. Lp. 90, 31. 

deturpo |‘ post-Aug. and very rare’ L. 
and §.] occurs [Verg.] Ciris 284. 

dissimulare feras=davOdvew, Grat. Cyn. 
208. 

ductus =‘a draught of fishes’ Val. Max. 
4, 1, ext. 7, also ἃ. [litterarum] =‘ tracings 
of letters, writing-copies’ Quint. 1, 1, 27; 
10, 2, 2. 

epigrt in Sen. Ben. 2, 12, cannot mean 
‘pegs’; the context requires some kind of 
‘soceus’ or part of a ‘ soceus.’ 

eugium Lucil. ap. Non. 107, 30, is not 
in the Lexicon. Add the same ref. under 
destina. 

excutere = ἀμβλίσκειν Scrib. Largus p. 2 
Helmreich ; and perh. in Verg. Aen. 12, 158. 

exsultans in Quint. not ‘diffuse,’ but 
‘ finicking,’ suggesting the mincing gait of 
Asiatics. 


JSerocia, ferocitas. Erase the sections 


beginning ‘ in a bad sense.’ 

Julica. Add ‘or fulea,’ in a frag. of 
Furius Antias. 

gryllus. Add to ref. from Pliny, Val. 
Cato Dirae 74. 
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helix Cic. Univ. 9, 27, means ‘a spiral,’ 
not ‘a kind of ivy,’ as L. and 8. 

hieran fecimus Sen. Ep. 83, 4. The 
context strongly favours the meaning ‘ we 
ran a dead heat.’ Was the wreath in such 
cases dedicated to the god? 

impuns =impudens Lucil. fr. 46 Baehr. 

instabilis =‘ that cannot be stood upon,’ 
Ov. Met. 1, 16. 

iubar in its original sense =‘ the morning 
star,’ Paul. ex Fest. p. 104 Miill.; and in 
Enn, frag. 314 Baehr. ‘interea fugit albus 
iubar Hyperionis cursum,’ where Baehrens 
most unhappily alters ‘fugit’ into ‘facit.’ 
So prob. in Verg. Aen. 1, 130. Festus says 
it also=‘ the evening star’: this sense is 
found in Licinius Calvus ap. Prise. 1, 
170. 

libella. heres ex 1.=‘heir to ;'5,’ not= 
exasse (L.and8.), The mistake is repeated 
8.0. teruncius. 

1 liceo, Erase section II.: in these 
passages liceo has its true sense =‘ to fetch 
a price.’ 

malo, ‘malet’ occurs Sen. Lp, 28: this 
has escaped Neue. 

maneo =‘ await,’ with dat.: Verg. Culex 
38, which Baehrens emends without reason : 
and οἵ, Verg. Aen. 9, 301. 

mapalia ‘II. B. useless things, follies.’ 
In the passage quoted from Sen., if the 
reading be sound, the word = ‘low 
haunts.’ 
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memini. Part. meminens Laevius fr. ap. 
Prise. 1, 560. 

ne. ut ne is denied to Tac. ; it occurs ZH. 
4,58. Add ne=nedum e.g. Sall. Cat. 11, 8. 

neo 3 Plur. neunt Tib. 3, 3, 36. 

ocris. Add Lucil. ap. Gell. 16, 9, 3, 
(79 Baehr.). 

pistillus. Add Verg. Mor. 111. 

plagium in Grat. Cyn. 24, casses plagiique 
exordiar astus, seems to mean ‘catching 
animals with a pliga.’ 

plectricanus Chalcidius ex Alexandro 
Milesio Baehr. Fragm. p. 409. 

prorogo =‘advance money.’ 
Quint. 10, 7, 10. 

regemo. Add ‘II. “to groan repeatedly ” 
Verg. Culex 386.’ 

rveses [‘nom. sing. does not occur’ L. and 
5.1. The nom. occurs Lucil. fr. 827 Baehr. 

salebrosus. Add to reff. from Apuleius, 
Verg. Mor. 110. 

scto. Add to perfect forms, sciero Priap. 
68, 36; scieris Sen. Hp. 110, 13; scierit 
Petr. 3. 

scultimido Lucil. Fr. 887 Baehr. 

tessera=‘a backgammon-board,’ Mart. 
14, 17. 

totus. Add Lucr. 6, 652 to reff. from 
Col. and Manil. 

undivagus. Add Sil. 
from late authors. 

vapor =‘ smell,’ v. ferinus Grat. Cyn. 223. 

W. R. Inez. 


So prob. in 


14, 372 to reff. 


THE ‘EXTENDED DELIBERATIVE’ IN GREEK. 


Tue debate in the Classical Review upon 
the question of the existence of ‘ Extended’ 
and ‘Remote Deliberatives’ in Greek (in 
two groups of examples illustrated by Soph. 
Ai. 514 ἐμοὶ yap οὐκέτ᾽ ἔστιν εἰς 6 τι βλέπω 

| πλὴν σοῦ and Aesch. Cho. 172 οὐκ ἔστιν 
ὅστις πλὴν ἑνὸς κείραιτό viv) has not resulted, 
as it seems to me, in any clear settlement of 
the case for either the subjunctive or the 
optative idiom under examination. The 
nature of the latter is perhaps difficult to 
establish beyond a doubt. As regards the 
subjunctive, the case is different. At a 
meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation in July 1892, I gave, during an 
informal discussion at the close of the 
reading of Mr. Earle’s ‘Notes on the 
Subjunctive of Purpose in Relative Clauses 
in Greek’ (published in abstract in the 
‘Proceedings’ of the year), what seems to 


me a sure disproof of the theory that the 
subjunctive idiom under dispute is descended 


from a clause of purpose. Our discussions 
are not reported, and my argument conse- 
quently was not put into print. At the 
meeting of the same Association in the 
summer just passed, I presented a formal 
paper, which will appear in the ‘Transac- 
tions’ for the year 1893, and will contain 
an attempt to solve the question for both 
modes. In view, however, of the fact that 
the debate still goes on (see Classical Review 
for October), I venture to contribute at 
once that part of the evidence upon the 
origin of the subjunctive idiom which seems 
to me to be unanswerable. 

Two origins have been proposed, one in 
the deliberative subjunctive, the other in 
the final clause. Against the latter stands 
the overwhelming objection that no such 
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relative clause of purpose as has to be 
assumed (namely a relative clause with the 
bare subjunctive, as in the idiom in question) 
was ever, in literary times, in vogue in 
Greek. In the Homeric poems, to be sure, 
the subjunctive with the relative pronoun 
is freely used to express purpose, but, with 
the exception of Τ' 287 (and the duplicate 
459),! the mode is accompanied by av or κε. 
On the other hand, the deliberative question 


1 Monro (Homeric Grammar, p. 257) follows 
Delbriick, Synt. Forsch. i. p. 180, in classing σ 334 
under the same head. My own view with regard to 
this example agrees with that of Professor Goodwin, 
viz. that it is not final. But both examples, and 
even others, might be admitted without affecting the 
substantial weight of the argument. 


in the subjunctive, to which the rival 
theory refers the idiom, is regularly unac- 
companied by either of these particles. 

Mr. Earle’s example, Hes. Op. 57 δώσω 
κακὸν ᾧ κεν ἅπαντες τέρπωνται (the one 
instance thus far cited® that has ἄν or κε), is 
of an entirely different nature from the 
other examples, not only in its outward 
form but in the character of the introductory 
phrase. By both of these points it should 
have given warning. 

Wm. GarpNer Hate. 

University of Chicago. 


3 In my full paper, I shall discuss Σ 192, [ἄλλου 
δ᾽ οὔ τευ οἶδα, τεῦ ἂν κλυτὰ τέυχεα δύω] not yet cited 
by any one. 


THE ‘REMOTE DELIBERATIVE’ AND THE ‘PROSPECTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
AND OPTATIVE.’ 


In my paper on the Prospective Subjunc- 
tive (Class. Rev. Feb. 1893) I quoted Soph. 
Trach. 903 


κρύψασ᾽ ἑαυτὴν ἔνθα μή τις εἰσίδοι 
as parallel in past time to Soph. Aj. 658 f. 
κρύψω τοδ᾽ éyxos...€vOa μή τις ὄψεται. 


These passages are twice alluded to in the 
last number of the Clas. Kev. (pp. 343 f. 
and 353 f.). Mr. A. C, Pearson thinks that I 
have accidentally fallen into the error of 
regarding the Opt. as the normal way of 
expressing past purpose in a Relative 
Olause; and Mr. A. Sidgwick says ‘the 
historic sequence of a Future cannot be an 
Aorist.’ J. D. on the other hand treats the 
above two passages as parallel ; and I still 
think that they correspond to one another, 
the one in present, the other in past time. 
But I never said that the Optative is final 
(that is just what I meant to deny), nor that 
the former passage is the historic form of 
the latter. (O.T. 796 ἔφευγον ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ 
ὀψοίμην corresponds more in form, though 
here there is a case of virtual or. obl., as 
Mr. Pearson says.) 

My view was that the Opt. mood in Trach. 
903 marks the action as prospective in the 
past ; and my object in writing the present 
note is to add a new suggestion to those 
that have already been made as to the 
‘affinities’ of such constructions as τίν᾽ ἔχων 
φήμην ἀγαθὴν ἥκεις, ἐφ᾽ ὅτῳ κνισῶμεν ἀγυιάς 
Aristoph. ights 1320, an instance to 


which Mr. H. Richards calls my attention, 
and ὁρῶντα .. «ἄνδρα οὐδέν᾽ ἔντοπον, οὐχ ὅστις 
ἀρκέσειεν, οὐδ᾽ ὅστις νόσου κάμνοντι συλλά- 
Boro, Soph. Phil. 276 f., cf. 695 οὐκ 
ἔχων... «τιν᾽ ἐγχώρων κακογείτονα, παρ᾽ ᾧ 
στόνον.. .ἀποκλαύσειεν. Is not the ‘affinity’ 
of these Subjunctives and Optatives to 
be found (partly at any rate) in those 
clauses, chiefly temporal, in which the Subj. 
(sometimes without dv) marks an action 
as in prospect in the present, and _ the 
Optat. (always, or nearly always, without 
ἄν) marks it as in prospect in the past? 
e.g. μὴ στέναζε πρὶν μάθῃς “ till thou learn,’ 
Phil. 917 (Goodwin § 648), ἕως τὸ χαίρειν καὶ 
τὸ λυπεῖσθαι μάθης Aj. 555 (Goodw. § 620) ; 
so with és 6 or és οὗ in Herodotus and μέχρι 
or μέχρι οὗ even in Thucydides : περιεμένομεν 
ἕως ἀνοιχθείη τὸ δεσμωτήριον ‘donec apertus 
esset carcer,’ Plato, Phaedo 59 D, ἡσύχαζε... 
ἕως δέοι βοηθεῖν Thue. iii. 102, ete. (Goodw. 
§ 614), Iam assuming (against Goodwin) 
that the latter clauses do not express pur- 
pose, and in my article on the ‘ Prospective 
Subjunctive’ I gave reasons for that view.! 
To my mind ‘I am waiting till he come’ 
(ordinarily μένω ἕως ἂν ἔλθῃ) and “1 was 
waiting till he should come’ (ἔμενον ἕως 
ἔλθοι) are not equivalent to ‘I am (was) 
waiting in order that he may (might) come’ ; 
the Subj. and Opt. seem to me to express 
simple futurity. Now is not ἔνθα μή tis 


fe! εν add a pretty example from Ovid. Fast. 

iv. 38 

Ante tamen quam summa dies spectacula sistat 
Ensifer Orion aequora mersus erit. 
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εἰσίδοι ‘where none should see’ (ubi nemo 
videret) precisely parallel? No doubt in 
this particular case we may speak of pur- 

se—ie. of a special kind of futurity ; 
but if we call εἰσίδοι final, it is an anomaly ; 
if we call it simply prospective, it is quite 
normal, the only peculiarity being in the 
word by which the clause is introduced 
(ἔνθα instead of a relative of time).! In a 
word I regard ἔνθα μή τις εἰσίδοι as precisely 
parallel to Hor, Od. iii. 3. 41 f. ubt mutaret 


1 Are we not in danger of τὰ ρει. the dif- 
ferences between the various kinds of subordinate 
classes, under the influence of the classifications 
current in our grammars ’—Still 1 should be very 
glad if anyone would direct my attention to a really 
representative collection of subordinate clauses in- 
troduced by Relatives of Place. 


...e¢ demeret—the text of my previous 
I am far from intending to deny that in 
the Interrogative-Deliberative construction 
there are models on which some of the cases 


recently discussed may have been based.? 


My contention simply is that the prospective 
use of the Subj. and Optat. may also have 
served as ἃ model, and that it is especially 
well adapted to explain cases like Trach. 903, 
which both Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Pearson 
find puzzling. 

K. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


2 @.g. cases like ἔστ᾽ οὖν ὅπως ΓΑλκηστις ἐς γῆρας 
μόλοι; Eur, Ale. 52 (cf. 113—117), where the Optat. 
stands in present time. These seem to come from 
Direct Deliberative Questions like ποῖ tis φύγοι ;= 
quo fugiat ? (not quo fugeret 7) 


VALERIUS FLACCUS III. 20. 


I hope Mr. Bury’s paper in Hermathena 
will lead to the termination of the neglect 
which has befallen the text of this author— 
the second of Rome’s surviving epic poets. 
I offer the following slight correction of 
iii. 20— 


Dindyma sanguineis famulum bacchata 
lacertis. 


Read catervis. There may be some remin- 
iscence of laceris in lacertis. 
A. PALMER. 


LUCRETIUS IV. 741. 


Verum ubi equi atque hominis casu con- 
venit imago. 

The elision of the iambic word equi before 
atque is very strongly objected to by 
Lachmann, who transposes casu. I have no 
doubt that the elision is illegitimate, but an 
easier correction is suggested by the first 
line of the Ars Poetica. I propose : 


Verum ubi eguina hominis casu convenit 
imago. 


This is very like 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Tungere si velit. 
A. PALMER. 


CHASE ON THE OLD SYRIAC ELEMENT IN THE TEXT OF THE 
CODEX BEZAE. 


The Old Syriac Element in the Text of the 
Codex Bezae. By Frepertc Henry 
CuasE, B.D., Lecturer in Theology at 
Christ’s College and Principal of the 
Clergy Training School, Cambridge. 
London, Macmillan and Co., and New 
York. 1893. 7s. θά. net. 


Mr. Cuasr’s theory is that the peculiarities 
of Codex Bezae are due to the influence 


of an Old Syriac Version, of which he holds 
it is to some extent a translation, this Version 
having been frequently interpolated and not 
seldom misunderstood or misread by the 
Greek copyist. The theory would be for 
some reasons attractive if there existed any 
other clue to this Old Syriac Version ; but 
when we have to construct the Syriac text 
for ourselves and then to account for the 
readings of D by some error or misunder- 
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standing the process becomes rather pre- 
carious. Mr. Chase indeed for reasons 
given in the Preface has (with scarcely an 
exception) confined his inquiry to the text 
of the Acts where he has no extant Old 
Syriac whereby to confirm or to check his 
results. Let us test a few of his instances. 

Acts xi. 26, omitting some other differ- 
ences, we have E€NIAYTON OAON | CYN- 
EXYOHCAN OXAON IKOQANON, 
the true reading being [ἐγένετο αὐτοῖς] 
ἐνιαυτὸν ὅλον συναχθῆναι ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ καὶ 
διδάξαι ὄχλον ἱκανόν. Here nothing seems 
simpler than to suppose that the archetype 
had 

CYNHXOHCQN EN TH EKKAHCIA 


EAIAQAZAN 


and that the eye of the copyist passing from 
CAN to ZAN the intervening words were 
omitted. Possibly the first word had been 
written CYNEXOHCAN, at all events the 
proximity of OXAON would favour the mis- 


reading CYNEXYOHCAN. Now let us see 
Mr. Chase’s account of the matter. ‘Were 
confounded’ must come from the Old Syriac. 
But what could have suggested such a 
reading? His reply is that it was desired 
to assimilate the history of St. Paul’s 
preaching to that of St. Peter. Now we 
read in ii. 6 that the people were assembled 
and were confounded, and so here the Old 
Syriac instead of ‘assembled for a whole 
year in the church and taught etc.’ substi- 
tuted ‘assembled for a whole year and were 
confounded and they taught etc.’ Then two 
letters being alike at the beginning of the 
last two verbs, the latter of the two was 
accidentally omitted, and it was this muti- 
lated reading which D translated. (Why he 
put OXAON in the accusative does not 


appear.) 
Now we have to go back to ii. 47 where 


D reads O ΔΕ KC TIPOCETIOE! TOYC 
CWZOMENOYC | KQAOHMEPAN ETT! 


TO AYTO εν TH EKKAHCIO, the 
last three words being an addition to the 
genuine text. Whence have they come? 
Mr. Chase refers them to the desire to 
assimilate the histories of St. Paul and St. 
Peter. In xi. 26 as above (after the words 
‘much people was added to the Lord’) we 
have the words ‘for a whole year they were 
gathered together in the church.’ This, as 
Mr. Chase says, presents no points of contact 
with the verse before us. Still less the Old 
Syriac used by D, which, as reconstructed 


just now, had not even the words ‘in the 
church,’ 

Mr. Chase then finds what he wants in 
the Syriac Vulgate, which has ‘ together they 
assembled in the church.’ From this then 
the last three words were introduced into 


ii, 47. But as the gloss has found its way 


into many MSS, before ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό, he sup- 
poses further (1) that ‘together’ and ‘in 
the church’ were transposed ; then (2) ἐπὶ 
τὸ αὐτό was transferred to the history 
of the miracle in ch, iii. Meanwhile (3) an 
introductory clause was inserted which in D 
reads : ‘ And in those days,’ but in the Syriac 
Vulgate: ‘ And it came to pass’ (the latter 
proceeding: ‘ that Peter and John together’). 
(4) As ‘together’ had to be taken into the 
history of the miracle, it was, on the revision 
of the Syriac, placed lower down after the 
name of John. Now, to take the third 
point first, these are simply examples of the 
phrases supplied as introductory to Church 
lessons, and given in the margins of later 
MSS. which mark the beginning of these 
lessons. Indeed a MS. cited by Tischendorf 
(104) which marks iii. 1 QPXH, actually 
places ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις ἐκείναις in the margin 
for this purpose. 

That these phrases are not the same in D 
and in the Syriac Vulgate is so far against 
the supposed dependence of D in this passage 
on the Syriac. Mr. Chase however adopts 
the method of those scribes to whom we owe 
so many conflate readings, and supposes that 
the Old Syriac combined both. As to the 
words ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ it must be observed 
that τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ without ἐν is found in a 
large number of MSS. not generally sympa- 
thizing with D or supposed to Syriacize. 
And a simple explanation seems to be that 
when ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτό was not unnaturally taken 
as belonging to Peter and John, it was felt 
that προσετίθει was incomplete, and the most 
natural complement was τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, whose 
first and natural place therefore was after 
καθημέραν, where most MSS. have it. This 
involved a change in the position of δέ, but 
D has the gloss ina more simple form though 
not in its original place. The ἐν may 
possibly have been suggested by the Syriac, 
or perhaps merely inserted to connect τῇ 
ἐκκλησίᾳ with ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτός The position of 
the latter words contradicts in this particular 
instance the derivation from the Syriac. 

Next let us take Acts xix. 1. Here the 
genuine text is: ἐγένετο δὲ ἐν τῷ τὸν ᾿Απολλὼ 
εἶναι ἐν Κορίνθῳ Παῦλον διελθόντα κιτιλ. The 
reading of D is OEAONTOC AE TOY 


TAYAOY | KATA THN ΙΔΙὰΝ BOY- 
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AHN | TIOPEYECOAI εἰς 1EPOCOAY- 
Μὰ | AYTW TO TINA YTIO- 
CTPEPEIN Εἰς THN ACIAN | AIEA- 


OWN AE «7A. 

The gloss, says Mr. Chase, can only have 
come from the Old Syriac, for it is derived 
from the Syriac of xix. 21, where the Syriac 
Vulgate has: ‘Paul purposed in his mind 
that he should go round all Macedonia and 
Achaia and should go to Jerusalem.’ The 
Greek there has ἔθετο ἐν τῷ πνεύματι, but as 
the Syriac word for ‘mind’ is used to trans- 
late such words as γνώμη, Mr. Chase thinks 
βουλή here was quite a natural rendering. 
But why ἰδίαν, a word for which the Syriac 
language has no equivalent? Mr. Chase 
replies that ἀφ᾽’ ἑαυτοῦ in Jno. xvi. 13 
becomes in the Syriac ‘from the thought 
(or mind) of his soul,’ ‘soul’ in Syriac 
being = ‘self.’ The inference is not obvious, 
seeing that ‘soul,’ i.e. ‘self,’ is not in the 
Syriac of xix. 21. As to εἶπεν τὸ πνεῦμα this 
is ‘a gloss from a gloss,’ namely that in xx. 
3, which it is unnecessary to quote. 

All this is very far-fetched, and after all 
inadequate. Even admitting that xix. 21 
interpreted as above was the source of the 
gloss, why could not a Greek glosser have 
taken it from a Greek or Latin source? The 
modern Italian has ‘si mise nell’ animo’ and 
chronology alone forbids this being suggested 
as a source equally probable with the Syriac. 
But in truth the words ἰδίαν βουλήν are 
inseparably connected, and intentionally 
opposed to εἶπεν τὸ πνεῦμα. The glosser was 
not collecting unconnected expressions but 
wished to emphasize the contrast between 
what Paul wished of himself and what he 
was led by the Holy Spirit to do. But why 
was this necessary? The answer is in 
xviii, 20, where there was an early and 
widely accepted gloss (retained in the 
Received Text) which made Paul account 
for his hurried departure from Ephesus by 
his anxiety to go to Jerusalem. Apparently 
he did not then go to Jerusalem but to the 
‘upper coasts,’ the highlands of Asia Minor. 
This to any intelligent reader would seem 
to require explanation, and a hint at the 
explanation was found in xix. 21, ἔθετο ἐν 
τῷ πνεύματι, Which was understood to mean 
the Holy Spirit. This view of the latter 
verse appears even in some modern versions, 
such as the Portuguese which actually 
inserts ‘Santo.’ The gloss then in xix. 1 
was intended to clear up the difficulty. But 
it will be seen that this implies an interpre- 
tation of xix. 21 wholly inconsistent with 
that found in the Syriac Vulgate and quoted 


above. Even if the gloss was not suggested 
by xix. 21 no translator having adopted it 
would proceed to gloss the latter verse so 
as to represent Paul’s movements, as deter- 
mined by his own wishes. 

Acts vi. 10 is one of the passages which 
Mr. Chase selects as most convincing. The 
genuine text reads : καὶ οὐκ ἔσχυον ἀντιστῆναι 
τῇ σοφίᾳ καὶ τῷ πνεύματι ᾧ ἐλάλει. The 
Syrian Vulgate has: ‘And they were not 
able to resist the wisdom and the spirit 
which was speaking in him.’ The leading 
of Dis OITINEC OYK ICXYON ANTI- 
CTHNAI TH COPIA | TH OYCH EN 
AYTW Kal TW TINEYMATI TW 


ὦ EAQAEI Mr. Chase’s ex- 
planation is as follows: (1) ‘was speak- 
ing in him’ is a gloss from Matth. x. 
20. (2) τῷ ἁγίῳ was added from Mk. 
xiii. 11. (3) To balance this gloss, a 
further gloss was added to ‘wisdom,’ viz. 
‘which was in him.’ (4) The former gloss 
fell out in the Old Syriac, ‘the passage 
being heavy with glosses,’ or else ᾧ ἐλάλει 
was retained by D as being fairly equiva- 
lent to the Syriac. This is a weak chain of 
hypotheses. The Syriac obviously read 6 
instead of ᾧ, a very frequent error (which 
occurs here in some Greek MSS.) ; a trans- 
lator doing this would be sure to complete 
the sense by adding “in him.” On the other 
hand D wished to make it clear that the 
spirit was the Holy Spirit and therefore 
added τῷ ἁγίῳ: If it is thought necessary 
to suppose that he borrowed this from Mark 
xiii. 11, it was as easy for a Greek writer 
to borrow it as a Syriac. Once this was 
added however, © could not include σοφίᾳ, 
and the addition of TH OYCH EN AYTW 
became almost inevitable. This view in- 
volves the minimum of hypothesis, Mr. 
Chase’s the maximum. Here again the 
derivation from the Syriac is contradicted. 
There are two other glosses in this 
verse, but limits of space compel me to 
confine myself to one MH AYNQMENOI 


OY ANTOMPOAAMEIN TH ἀληθει!ὰ. 
According to Mr. Chase this is a conflate 
gloss made up from Lk. xxi. 15 and 2 Tim. 
iii. 8. As the gloss does not resemble the 
Syriac of these passages more than the 
Greek, I need not discuss this part of the 
hypothesis ; the question is, how came D to 
use QNTOQDOQAMEIN for ‘resist’? 
Mr. Chase replies: Because he remembered 
that the Syriac word in the gloss before him 
was the same that in Acts xxvii. 15 was 
used to render this verb. It must be noted 
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that Mr. Chase supposes D to have had in 
his mind the Greek of the verse referred 
to, for instead‘of giving the literal rendering 
of the gloss as constructed by Mr. Chase 
(from Cod. E) he adopts MH ΔῪΝ ΜΕΝΟΙ 
from xxvii. 15. This being so, what need 
is there to suppose that he made three steps 
to reach the word when one would have 
sufficed? But it is quite unnecessary to 
suppose that he was influenced by xxvii. 15 
at all. The verb ἀντοφθαλμεῖν was a fami- 
liar one in later Greek (it is frequent in 
Polybius), and it is much more likely that it 
was suggested to the glosser by this familiar 
use than by the seemingly nautical appli- 
cation in xxvii. 15. 

Mr. Chase supposes D to have travelled 
by a like circuitous route in xvii. 34 where 
the epithet εὐσχήμων is given to Dionysius. 
It was desired, he says, to assimilate the 
description of Dionysius to that of Joseph 
of Arimathea in Mk. xv. 43. Granting 
this, is not the epithet accounted for on 
Greek ground? Not so, thinks Mr. Chase ; 
we must suppose that there was an Old 
Syriac Version here which had interpolated 
the Syriac word used in Mk. xv. 43 and D 
rendered it εὐσχήμων (not the most obvious 
rendering) because this was the Greek word 
there. Had the Greek there been different 
it would have served Mr. Chase better. In 
the same verse he again has recourse to the 
Syriac to account for the omission of a line 
to in the Greek. 

Acts xix. 29 is claimed by Mr. Chase as 
one of his most convincing passages. 
Curiously enough, Dr. Rendel Hairis re- 
gards it as equally conclusive in favour of 
his view of the influence of the Latin, The 
genuine text has ἐπλήσθη ἣ πόλις συγχύσεως, 
whereas D reads CYNEXYOH OAH H 
TIOAIC AICXYNHC the Latin being ‘ re- 
pleta est tota civitas confusionem’ (sic). Mr. 
Rendel Harris has the advantage of having 
certain facts to go upon. The Latin exists 
and is clearly not translated from the Greek 
of D but (except for ‘tota’ which is a 
very widely adopted addition) from the 
genuine text. Again, if we leave out 
QICXYNHC, the Greek gives a complete 
sense, equivalent to that of the true text, 
and this makes it probable that this was 
the reading of the archetype, and this it 


may be observed agrees with the Syriac 
Vulgate, which has here simply the same 
word which in Acts ii. 6 represents ovve- 
xv6y. Whence then AICXYNHC ? Admit- 
ting the bare possibility of Latin influence 
the answer is obvious, for αἰσχύνη and αἰσχύ- 
νομαι do sometimes correspond to ‘confusio, 
confundor.’ Now let us see what is Mr. 
Chase’s view. He supposes the Old Syriac to 
have adopted here a word which is found in 
several places in the O.T, where the English 
version has ‘confounded,’ the word ‘ashamed’ 
being often coupled with it, ‘ashamed and 
confounded’ (especially Is. xlv. 16). He 
thinks the Old Syriac was assimilated to this 
passage, running thus: ‘ it-was-confounded 
all-of-it the-city and-was-ashamed.’ There 
is absolutely no resemblance between the 
present passage and those which he cites 
from the O.T. except in the English Version. 
The Syriac word means, like that with which 
it is there coupled, ‘to be ashamed.’ The 
Hebrew words which it is used to translate 
(one of which is the same as the Syriac 
root) mean likewise ‘to be ashamed.’ 
In none of these passages do the LXX em- 
ploy συγχέω or any similar word, but such 
words as ἐντρέπομαι. Indeed in no case is 
either of the Hebrew words in question 
rendered ovyxéw. The Latin again usually 
renders the first of the two words ‘ erubes- 
cet’ and reserves ‘confundetur’ for the 
second, which we render ‘ashamed.’ Even 
apart then from the total unsuitability of 
both words here, there was nothing to 
suggest to a Syriac translator the version 
supposed by Mr. Chase. It is superfluous 
to mention his further conjecture that D 
made the blunder of mistaking the latter of 
the two verbs for the noun. 

More than once Mr. Chase invokes the 
Syriac to account for an omission which is 
quite as easily accounted for by the Greek 
(as in ii. 9 and xvii. 34), That Codex 
Bezae was influenced by the Syriac is prob- 
able, and I do not mean to deny that some 
of Mr. Chase’s suggestions have a certain 
degree of plausibility ; but the foregoing 
examination, which includes some of his 
strongest passages, shows, I think, that he 
is very far from having made out his theory 
that Codex Bezae is to a large extent a 
translation of a lost Syriac Version. 

T. K. Asgorr, 
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C. MUTZBAUER ON THE TENSES IN HOMER. 


Die Grundlagen der griechischen Tempuslehre 
und der homerische Tempusgebrauch, ein 
Beitrag zur historischen Syntax der 
griechischen Sprache, von CARL MuTZBAUER. 
Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner. 15 Mark. 
Pp. viii. + 402. 


Tus volume, which consists of about 400 
pages, and treats of the use of the tenses 
in Homer, is intended to be the first of a 
series. Dr, Mutzbauer proposes to go on to 
deal with the moods in the same way, then 
with the construction of sentences and 
finally with the syntax of the noun. The 
work, it will be seen, is planned on a gen- 
erous scale. The type and paper are 
excellent. 

The first business of the reviewer of the 
present instalment is to construct a table of 
contents. The task is rendered somewhat 
more difficult by the absence of headlines: 
but a certain amount of turning over the 
pages will show that the book consists of 
two main parts. The first part, which 
occupies forty pages, is entitled Die Grund- 
lagen der griechischen Tempuslehre, and is 
chiefly taken up with a discussion of the 
peculiar Greek uses of the aorist and im- 
perfect. The second part, entitled Das 
homerische Verbum, gives nearly all the verbs 
which occur in Homer, with a complete 
citation of the passages in which the 
different tenses are found. It is, in short, 
a concordance of Homer, drawn up from 
the point of view of the tenses. The verbs 
are arranged in five classes: A. the verbs 
with present stem unaltered (identical with 
the verb stem) ; B. (p. 172) the verbs with 
aorist stems formed without the thematic 
vowel ; C. (p. 252) the verbs with thematic 
aorist ; D. (p. 323) the verbs with redupli- 
cated aorist ; E. (p. 337) the verbs which 
lengthen the root in the present stem 
(Dehnelasse of Curtius). This classification 
is not a particularly happy one. It does 
not even profess to be exhaustive: and 
owing to the use of several fundamenta 
divisionis the sub-classes are not mutually 
exclusive. Moreover it is incorrect in 
several points, the author having followed 
Curtius in views which are now quite anti- 
quated. Thus he puts δέρκομαι at the head 
of his list as a verb ‘mit unverindertem 
Praesensstamm.’ But δέρκομαι is to the aorist 
ἔδρακον precisely as φεύγω, a verb of the 
Dehnclasse, is to the aorist ἔφυγον. The term 
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Dehnclasse, it need scarcely be said, belongs 
to a theory which is no longer tenable. 
Again, φύω, vw, θύω. &e., are all placed 
among the ‘verbs with unaltered present 
stem,’ though in fact they are of the Yod- 
class. It is a singular result of specializa- 
tion when a good Greek scholar—which Dr. 
Mutzbauer clearly is—can remain ignorant 
of the recent progress of etymology. 

As a collection of material the book will 
be of great service to students who are 
interested in comparing the forms of Homeric 
syntax with those,of later Greek. The 
question, however, which we have now to 
ask is, what use has Dr. Mutzbauer himself 
made of the ample stores of his own work ? 
What is there that is new in the conclusions 
which he draws in his introductory 
pages ? 

Dr. Mutzbauer begins by pointing out 
that from the days of the Alexandrian 
school scholars have recognized a difficulty 
in the Homeric use of the tenses. The 
imperfect, especially, is often found where 
later usage would lead us to expect the 
aorist. Again, if there is a difference in 
this respect between Homeric and later 
Greek, there is a still greater difference 
between Greek and Latin. Grammarians 
have hitherto been too much in the habit of 
beginning with Latin,and then endeavouring 
to apply the Latin scheme of tenses to 
Greek. The result has been that they have 
given a wholly false impression of the nature 
of the tense-system in Greek, and have been 
especially unfortunate in explaining the 
tenses of the Homeric language. In par- 
ticular, according to Dr. Mutzbauer, they 
have attributed to the Greek tenses the 
force which the Latin imperfect and pluper- 
fect possess of representing one past event 
as contemporaneous with, or prior to, 
another. On the other hand they have not 
appreciated the distinctions which the Greek 
usage makes in the character of an action 
in itself (die Art der Handlung) ; especially 
the distinction between a single or momentary 
act and a process. 

It will at once occur to the reader who is 
acquainted with recent works on the subject 
that much of this is already familiar to him. 
The essential difference of meaning between 
the present, the aorist, and the perfect was 
drawn out very clearly by G. Curtius in the 
Erléuterungen to his Greek Grammar. The 
clear distinction which Curtius there made 
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between the Zeitarét, or character of the 
action expressed by a tense stem, and the 
Zeitstufe, or difference in time as past, 
present, or future, is the basis of Dr. 
Mutzbauer's exposition. What is new in it 
seems to be the denial that the aorist and 
the imperfect can ever be used to indicate 
the relation in point of time between two 
past events—to show, for instance, that one 
is contemporary or subordinate to the other. 
In this he surely goes too far. The use of 
the imperfect with dpa to express something 
that was previously denied for overlooked 
seems clearly te be derived from a relative 
use of the kind. And the use of ἦν -- “15 as 
we proved’ is of the same kind (Goodwin’s 
Moods and Tenses, § 40). Similarly Dr. 
Mutzbauer maintains that an aorist parti- 
ciple never expresses that an act is prior to 
that of the verb with which it is construed : 
e.g. that ἰδὼν ταῦτα ἦλθεν does not mean 
‘after seeing this he came,’ but only ‘seeing 
this he came.’ This contention may be just 
in so far as it applies to the original use of 
the aorist participle, since ἰδών does not con- 
tain any inflexion which expresses past time. 
But the choice of the aorist rather than the 
present wherever the action of the participle 
was prior to the other must have soon 
created a usage according to which the notion 
of priority was implied in every phrase of 
the kind. Dr. Mutzbauer would reply that 
this notion is not in the words, that it is 
supplied by the hearer out of the context. 
But a notion which is irresistibly suggested 
not merely in a particular context but in 
every combination of the kind must surely 
be regarded as being (or having become) 
part of the meaning of that combination. 


A somewhat similar point is raised by Dr. 
Mutzbauer regarding the use of the optative 
to express the repetition or indefinite 
frequency of an action (the so-called iterative 
use). To show that the optative does not 
convey this meaning he quotes examples of 
it along with others in which the same mood 
is used with a different force: e.g. Plat. 
Phaed. p. 59 D περιεμένομεν οὖν ἑκάστοτε ἕως 
ἀνοιχθείη τὸ δεσμωτήριον' ἐπειδὴ δὲ ἀνοιχθείη 
ἤειμεν παρὰ τὸν Σωκράτη. Here the first 
ἀνοιχθείη conveys no sense of repetition or 
frequency: but the second undoubtedly 
does, and Dr. Mutzbauer is strangely mis- 
taken in making the first use an argument 
against the ordinary explanation of the 
second. He should have been guided in 
this by Delbriick : for it is an excellent and 
indeed crucial instance of the difference 
between the clauses called by Delbriick Die 
posteriorischen Relativsdétze and Die prior- 
ischen Relativsitze respectively (Synt. Forsch. 
i. pp. 36-50). 

The latter pages of the introductory part 
are chiefly taken up with the gnomic aorist. 
Dr. Mutzbauer has good reason for rejecting 
the explanation according to which a gnomic 
aorist asserts the occurrence of an event in 
the past by way of showing that it may 
occur again at any time. Rather the gnomic 
aorist is a ‘present aorist’ in meaning, which 
has survived under the guise of the 
augmented form. The survival is doubt- 
less due, as he says, to the comparative 
unimportance of the time relations of 
past and present in the Greek system of 


tenses. 
D. B. Monro. 


HOSIUS’S EDITION OF LUCAN. 


M. Annaei Lucani de bello civili libri decem. 
G. STemnHARTI aliorumque copiis usus 
edidit Carotus Hosius. Leipzig 1892. 
Teubner. Mk. 3.60. 


THE appearance of this book marks an 
important epoch in the critical study of 
Lucan. Since the days of Oudendorp, 
Kortte and Burmann little or nothing had 
been done of importance towards the estab- 
lishment of the author’s text on a satis- 
factory footing till within the last forty 
years. The fragmentary notes left by 
Bentley did not add to his reputation, 


and in reading such a book as Withof’s 
Encaenia [1741] one is irresistibly driven 
to ask ‘If this be sound criticism, what is 
the use of collating manuscripts?’ Both 
he and Bentley look over Lucan’s work as a 
sort of school exercise; it is as well to 
know what he is said to have written, but 
it is more important to show what he ought 
to have or ‘must have’ written. 

It is in no such spirit that the present 
editor approaches his task. He is the 
representative of the sober and patient 
criticism that began with Steinhart’s first 
dissertation in 1854 and is not yet spent, 


It is enough to mention the names of 
Detlefsen, H. Genthe, and Usener. 

The MSS on which the recension is 
really based are :— 

M = Montepessulanus [olim Buherianus], 
the leading position of which was first 
clearly asserted by Steinhart. 

V =Vossianus primus and U = Vossianus 
secundus, both well known by repute to 
readers in Oudendorp. 

B= Pernensis, now first raised to the 
rank of a leading MS. 

G = Bruxellensis, olim Gemblacensis, also 
a selection of Dr Hosius’ own, chosen, it 
seems, mainly on account of a subscriptio to 
which he attaches some importance. 

To these should be added :— 

C=commenta Bernensia, Scholia without 
text, published by Usener in 1869. 

Also, for parts of books v—vii the pa- 
limpsest fragments published by Detlefsen 
in Philologus 1857-60-67. These are :— 

N=the leaves of one MS. partly at 
Vienna partly at Naples. 

P= Palatinus, the Vatican fragments. 

Of the above, MV U BGC are ascribed 
to the tenth, N P to the fourth century. 

To the other MSS included in the list it 
is not necessary to refer here. They are 
only used now and then, and their evidence 
is of comparatively little value, if the 
fundamental position of Steinhart and 
Hosius be sound. 

The position is briefly this. Internal 
evidence shows that a certain group of 
MSS, which from their subscriptiones seem 
to be descended from an archetype corrected 
by one Paulus Constantinopolitanus (prob- 
ably in the seventh century), omit most of 
the certainly spurious lines, and in disputed 
passages generally give the best readings. 
To this group M and U belong. With 
them Hosius associates B and C, though 
neither bears the subscriptio. Two other 
MSS, which do bear it, turn out to be later 
and much corrupted. M U BC therefore 
stand as the true representatives of the 
Pauline recension. Of MSS not belonging 
to this group far the best is V, to which G 
is joined as a more than usually good 
specimen of the non-Paulines. 

Dr Hosius’ text then rests primarily on 
M, secondarily on U B with occasional help 
from C ; and, where these are in the editor’s 
opinion not satisfactory, V and G—rarely 
any other MSS—are called in. The result 


is a text far superior to any of its pre- 
decessors, though I doubt whether the 
judgment of Dr Hosius will in all passages 
be accepted as final. 
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It is to be regretted that the early frag- 
ments N and P are so scanty. Enough 
however remains to show that (not counting 
mere slips of the pen) they, or N at least, 
represent a text differing considerably from 
the Pauline recension, sometimes from V 
G ete. also. I give a few instances, using 
the symbol O= M B U V G or those of them 
not separately mentioned. 

V 44 exhausto O exacto N, 50 pelagi O 
pelago N, 197 obstruait O obstrinxit N, 300 
ducem O virum N, 659 abruperit O abrum- 
peret N. 

VI 24 removentibus M VU —que vomen- 
tibus GP —que moventibus B, 58 flexus O 
Jlexum P, 244 putatis O putastis N, 400—1 
scindens ... terrenwm ignotas O secuit 

. . terrenumque novas N, 420 indigna O 

non digna N, 552 luporum O ferarum N. 

On the other hand we find striking cross 
testimony in some passages, as— 

V 52 famae M fama ON, 53 habent O 
om. MN, 175 stimulos ON stimulis V G, 375 
vevocare © retinere V N, 386 dominis ON 
dominos V, VI 32 metatur OP metitur 
V [et M, ¢ in ras.], 161 inpulsu M U ineursu 
VBGN, 237 trementem MV BN tenentem 
GP, 312 malorum V BGC N laborum MU, 
330 condixit MBN convertit V G, VII 462 
tempus V et ut vid. M vultus BU P. 

For one reading we have the most complete 
evidence: VI 228 furorem ON P, dolorem 
having no good MS authority; and in VI 
550, where editors mostly read quacumque 
with Grotius, the guodcumque of O is surely 
not the less probable for the quocumque 
of N. 

The above are only a selection, meant for 
a fair one; it may be that I make too much 
of these early variants, but I think it an 
important fact that the text was already 


considerably corrupted within perhaps 300 


years of Lucan’s death. How far the testi- 
mony of the Paulines M BU should out- 
weigh that of all other kinds of authority, 
how far the ‘better’ reading is the more 
likely to be the vera Lucani manus, are just 
the questions that seem to me unsuited for 
a confident answer. 

How great is the gain to Lucan’s text 
from the labours of Dr Hosius may be seen 
in the following passages. I give the 
reading as established by him, and note 
the MS authority followed in each case, 
appending the rejected reading in brakets. 

I 531 tenso MBUC {[denso], IL 106 
praecepisse M V B [praecipitasse], 289 velit 
M VB [valet], 728 descivit M BU [destituit], 
III 348 attingere MBUC [carpere], 484 
incerta MBU GC [incensa], 1V 578 writur 

D2 
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O [utitur, vertitur], V 71 summotus ON 
[semotus], 91 contactum...hominis Ὁ [contac- 
tus...hominum|, 189 magna MBUGN 
[multa], 191 clara ON [many conjj.], 602 
concidat O[ pareat], VI 76 terrae O [Romae}, 
137 vomit O [gemét], 317—8 suo MBVN 
hortatu BVN [sut......hortati], VII 191 
nescius MV [nescit in], 325 inputet OC 
{impetat], 406 corpore BU G [tempore], 621 
demissum...ensem Ὁ [demisso...ense], VIII 
366 ibitur MBU [labitur], 864 Tusco 
fulmen OC fuseo numen], IX 604 nune 
olim factura deum es O with trivial variation 
[incolumis ete. conj. Withof], X 329 moribus 
M U ut vid. [molibus}. 

These are a few selections from a large 
number. Several of them have long been 
recognized as probably right: but it seems 
to me that Dr Hosius has now established 
the reading with as near an approach to 
certainty as we are likely to get. We now 
stand on MSS selected on an intelligible 
principle ; as I at present believe, on a right 
principle. And the collations are now 
precise. The corrections of other hands 
are no longer reported as the readings of 
the MS itself. We no longer have solutae 


given as the reading of M in I 277, an 
error that lasted till M was fully collated 


by Steinhart. 

Whether in following the Pauline MSS 
we draw nearer to what Lucan wrote, can 
hardly be determined. But that we are 
making the sense clearer and better in 
many places I for one do not doubt. Let 
us however not forget that we are dealing 
with an unfinished poem of which several 
recensions may have existed within a short 
time of the writer’s death. 

If we follow the Paulines as our main 
guide it is perhaps as well not to leave 
them without very good reasons. I proceed 
to give some passages in which I think 
Dr Hosius has left them too readily. 

I 74 miatis O. Why drag in from con- 
jecture the rare Lucretian adverb mixtim ? 
Surely the sense remains practically un- 
changed. 

101 mare MBGC. Why prefer male 
[V Ul? Is then conferre intransitive, or 
geminum = geminum mare Ἷ 

320 minantes MVUG. Why micantes 
[B]? To prove the use of micare [Hos. praef. 
p- xv] is not to the point. 

588 volitantis MB. Why errantis 
[V UGC]? Either word might be a gloss 
on the other, and the Pauline authority is 
for the former. 

II 214 nam O. Why iam (Hos.) dum 
(Grot.) or cum (Bentl.)? Js not the con- 


trast between the stream of Tiber that 
could not, and the stream of blood that did, 
sweep away the gathered corpses, very 
much in Lucan’s manner? and is not this 
much better brought out by nam? 

476 vocarete MBG. Why vacaret [V U, 
for Ο is not very good evidence here}? 
Surely the former is much better sense. 
For the confusion of these words see Hosius. 
notes vi 126, 558, praef. p. viii. 

IV 219 petenda V B ! petenda est in ras, 
M]. Is not the sense better than petita 
[Ὁ 6] est? 

V 383 summo ... honori Μ [summo ... 
honore V BG]. I cannot see why we 
should prefer swmmum...honorem [U, for in 
N only onore- remains]. The dative is 
accepted in IL 707 by Hosius on the 
authority of M. Cf. Juvenal VIIT 28. 

dominii MBUGN. Why dominos 

VI 200 limine OC porte MUG. Bur- 
mann’s note may not be quite satisfactory, 
but I do get a possible meaning from the 
passage, not unsuited to Lucan. But of the 
meaning of limite and torta [V B,? C] I can 
get no notion whatever. 

453 adductus MBUGC. Why addictus 

Vv)? 
[ vin 183 tumultu MBUC. What is 
gained by reading twmultus after the 
correctors of M and B [V G have twmultum|] 
I do not see. 

641 vincitur MBUG. Why tvineimur 
vi! 
575 classemque MBVU. Why 
sociosque [G]% Is not socios much more 
like a gloss on classem than vice versa? It 
explains the point. : 

IX 449 nocens MBVU._ Surely there 
is no serious objection to this, enough to 
justify us in reading nocet [6]. 

454 harenis MBVU. If we are to 
prefer habenis [G], and to compare IT 500-1 
levis totas accepit habenas in campum 
sonipes, | reply that there all is clear and 
the sense plain. Here there is a better 
supported alternative, and it is unnecessary 
to introduce a metaphor. Auster gives full 
vent to his rage ‘over the whole stretch of 
sand.’ 

X 536 subitto MBUG. 
[Vv]? 

In these passages and many others I am 
at a loss to divine the grounds on which 
Dr Hosius’ decision is based. I can see 
pretexts in most cases, but not what I 
should call sound reasons. If it is to be a 
matter of taste, what of mixtim in I 74% 

That M is the leading authority of the 


Why subitus 
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Paulines is quite clear. In illustration let 
me cite 

Il 57 conlatus in ignes M |contatus C, 
collapsus ΟἹ. 

ILL 149 non iam potuisse negari M [nil 
iam O}. 

571 nullique perempti in ratibus cecidere 
suis M [multique ΟἿ. 

663 foll. at illis...cum prensarent...inpia 
turba.. ferit ense lacertos M |illi ΟἽ]. 

V 419 incumbatque ferens (Aquilo) M and 
2G [furens ΟἽ]. 

VI 610 medios herbis praerumpimus annos 
M [abrumpimus ΟἿ. 

ΙΧ 379 mea signa secutis M [castra OC}. 

592 indiga cogatur laticis certare iuwventus 
M and C in interpr. [latices VUG and 
potare petare portare O alius 1104]. 
Dr Hosius seems to me rightly to have 
followed M in these and other passages. 
Indeed nothing but the establishment of 
some entirely new theory of the MSS 
authority for Lucan’s text—of which at 
present we hear nothing—-seems likely to 
dislodge M from its primacy. Written [see 
praef. viii—xii] by a copyist both blunder- 
ing and ignorant, it is probably a more 
faithful copy than if it were the work of a 
better scholar of that age. It therefore 


probably stands nearer to the text of Paulus 
than U or B. C is on rather a different 


footing. The readings of M seem to agree 
with Hosius’ appreciation of the MS. But 
it is not to be proved that MBUC came 
immediately from the same copy of Paulus’ 
text: and how far in descent they are 
respectively removed from that original 
there are of course no means of determining. 
Hosius p. xiv. thinks that Paulus’ own 
copy may have been the archetype of 
MBC. 

It is well to observe in a few instances 
the marked difference between V and the 
Pauline group. Blundering and ignorance 
are not the faults of the writer of V. But 
that he [or his original perhaps] allowed 
himself to correct blunders and improve the 
text has since Steinhart’s inquiries been 
held most probable. To cite passages :— 

I 50 iwvent O iwvat V, Il 133 hominis 
quid fata paterent O pararent V, 564—5 
cupis...paras O cupit...parat V, IIL 66 
prius O plus V, 488 jfronte O fronde V, 
IV 61 in euro O ab euro V, 253 in faciem 
O in facie V, VIII 617 vellet O possit V, 
IX 574 facimus O agimus V. 

In these passages Dr Hosius steadily 
follows O, rightly as I think. The con- 
scious consistency of the writer of V shows 
well in IV 318 tenera sucos pressere medulla, 
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where B and G have ¢ener(a)e and medulla, 
but V tenerae...medullae. 

Whether V be not right in some places 
where Dr Hosius rejects its readings is 
matter of legitimate doubt. For instance, 

IL 587 wmbras numquam flectente Syene. 
V (and a corrector of M) give nusquam, 
which editors [see Oud.] have preferred as 
explicable without violating facts. M and 
the rest give mumquam, and Macrobius 
taxes Lucan with error on the ground of 
this very word. Now, we know that there 
were differences in the text by the time of 
Macrobius ; we know from the Suetonian 
Life that copies were circulated of the 
‘cheap and nasty’ sort [non tantum operose 
et diligenter sed inepte quoque]: are we to lay 
the blame on the author or on his copyists, 
if there be a blunder of fact here? The 
passage well illustrates what I said above 
as to the possible difference between a 
better reading and a genuine reading in 
Lucan. 

It may also be doubted whether V is 
rightly followed in certain cases. For 
instance 

V 107 dedit sedem notas mutantibus urbes. 
O have totas [totes C], which Kortte and 
Hosius reject, but which I prefer, comparing 
VIIT 217, 336, LX 495. 

137 fart V seems to me a correction of 
Jati O [but aéi in ras. B], and probably 
wrong. 

IX 627 non mollia suco [arva Medusae]. 
O have sulco, which may be a correction of 
suco, but I doubt it. 

What I have now said must suflice for 
the MS basis of the text. I may add a 
few words on the conjectural emendations 
now and then admitted by the editor. This 
path of criticism has not I think been 
hitherto a happy one in Lucan’s case. 
Bentley, whose splendid discernment re- 
peatedly led him in choosing between MS 
readings to a result confirmed by recent 
research, is miserable when he comes to 
conjectures. And where he failed others 
might well do the same. Grotius, Heinsius, 
Schrader, Withof,—not to name modern 
scholars—little of real value is to be gleaned 
from any. About half of the efforts are 
devoted to removing the near repetition of 
the same word. Yet, if we admitted every 
proposed change of this kind, the text 
would still bristle with such repetitions. 
The whole attempt is a blunder. 

I 295 pedibusque repagula laxet. So 
Hosius, comparing Ov. met. 11 155. But it 
is not clear that the two cases are parallel. 
Here 1 think the horse is meant to be 
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using his mouth not his feet. To say that 
pronusque [0] comes from prono in 292 is, so 
far as we can judge from the undoubted 
usage of Lucan, a baseless assumption. 

11 26 oculosque in morte micantes. So 
Hosius from Ennius [fr. 328 Β]. This is 
much more probable, but I have no room 
for reasons. Still, are we not perhaps 
simply misunderstanding minaces [Ὁ] 1 

VI 25 exiguo debet, quod non est insula, 
collo. So Hosius after Voss. This is very 
tempting. But collis is sometimes a very 
slight rise in Lucan, as IV. 11, 98, will 
show. And from the point of view of 
military strength we gain sense by taking 
exiguo of height rather than breadth. I am 
not convinced that colli [Ὁ P] is wrong. 

663 praebente is a fine conjecture of 
Madvig’s, better than Grotius’ praestante 
(cf. 607), for the praesente of O. 

VII 587 quid jferrum, Brute, tenebas? 
So Hosius after Burmann. quod O [quot 
M]. It is a pity to emend only to spoil the 
sense. 

There are not a few others, some very 
probable, but I cannot here deal with 
more. 

Of Dr Hosius’ bold transposition of VII 
510—20 to between 488 and 489 I can only 
say that, taken with the argument in praef. 
xx—xxii, I think it right, and a brilliant 


achievement. It is well worth while 
reading all he says. 

The editor has also boldly discarded the 
erroneous title Pharsalia. 

A few desperate old enemies still await 
the reader of Lucan, Such are II 126, 
VII 460—4, IX 568, 777—9. 

The services of the editor in punctuation 
are here and there not small. Misprints 
are very rare. status for flatus in 11 620 
is the most notable. See it again in Jeep’s 
Claudian, II p. 140. 

For Lucan’s orthography I must depend 
on the master of many collations, the editor. 
But that the MSS are really safe guides in 
this case may be doubted. I observe for 
instance that amentavit VI 221 has one m. 
N seems to give two. The verb or the sub- 
stantive comes four.times in Silius [Ruperti’s 
index], never again in Lucan. Bauer with 
the MSS accepts the double m in Silius, and 
the form is recognized in other writers. 
May it not well be so in Lucan also? 

I am sorry to omit so much of real 
interest. Many of the passages I have cited 
for one purpose serve for other purposes, so 
I have not repeated them. I have only 
to repeat that the services of Dr Hosius 
deserve from students of Latin literature 
the sincerest gratitude and praise. 

W. E. 


TWO EDITIONS OF CATULLUS, BY MERRILL AND OWEN, 


Catullus. Edited by 
Merritt, Rich Professor of Latin in 
Wesleyan University. Boston: Ginn. 
1893. 

Catullus: with the Pervigilium Veneris. 
Edited by 8. G. Owen. Illustrated by 
J. R. London: Lawrence and 
Bullen. 1893. 16s. net. 


THESE two editions of Catullus are perfectly 
distinct in scope and character. Prof. 
Merrill’s is one of the ‘College Series of 
Latin Authors’ published by the enter- 
prising firm of Ginn and Co. As such it 
deals mainly with interpretation. Mr. 8. 
G. Owen, on the other hand, offers his 
readers a livre de luxe, enriched with costly 
pictures, and proposing a large number 
of new conjectural emendations. It is a 
book for the curious and the virtuoso. 

Prof. Merrill has neglected none of the 
lines which nowadays are indispensable in a 


conscientious editor. The better to form 
an opinion of the textual question, he has 
himself collated and completely transcribed 
the Oxford MS. (0), one page of which, 
reduced a third in size to fit the shape of 
his edition, is facsimiled. The readings of 
this MS. and those of G, the Germanensis, 
now in the National Library of Paris, are 
given in the Critical Appendix at the end of 
the volume: with a selection from the 
numberless emendations of four centuries 
of critics. From this it will be seen that 
the American editor sides with Bihrens, 
Bonnet, Munro, Bénoist, Emil Thomas, 
B. Schmidt and 8, G. Owen in considering 
GO to be adequate representatives of all 
the MSS. This is not the place to raise 
the question again: but, to say the least, 
it is unsafe to consider the point settled 
finally.! 


1 The editor of the second edition of Biihrens’ 
Catullus, K. P. Schulze, says ‘nemo hodie omnes 
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The Introduction treats of the life of 
Catullus, his amour with Lesbia, his relations 
with Caesar, the journey to Bithynia, &c. 
From the plan of the series it is necessarily 
brief, and rouses rather than satisfies 
curiosity. 

The Commentary, on‘the other hand, is 
tolerably minute and rarely leaves any real 
difficulty untouched. Original, indeed, it is 
not: but it is, as a rule, careful, and on the 
whole well-considered. Its chief demerit is 
the extraordinarily little use made of 
Munro’s Hlucidations. 

Some points will rouse criticism. x. 17 
unum beatiorem ‘the one man who was blest 
above his fellows.’ xii. 8 mutari uelit 
‘ Pollio is so chagrined at your conduct that 
he would give a talent to change the facts,’ 
but mutart must mean here an exchange or 
barter. xxi. 11 Ah me me though an emen- 
dation of Scaliger’s is very questionable 
Latin. lvii. 7 uno in lecticulo. This some- 
what doubtful diminutive of /ectus is sup- 
ported by lecticula which is a diminutive of 
lectica and hasa long ὁ. Ixi. 186 senibus 
unis will not scan, though the reading of 
MSS. The generally accepted emendation 
uirig has many notes of plausibility. At 
any rate, if wnis is left in the text, it should 
be obelized. vi. 2, 3, nt sint—vwelles. ‘The 
tenses as they here stand convey the idea 
of a pause for deliberation after laying 
down the chosen proposition (ni sint &c.), 
and then a triumphant pounce upon the 
inevitable conclusion (welles dicere &c.).’ I 
cannot feel this triumphant pounce: but 
the combination of pres. and imperf. no 
doubt admits of more than one explanation. 

Among the particular views which seem 
new, the following are among the most 
noticeable. (1) That the fragm. non custos 
δὲ fingar tlle Cretum,—essem te mihi amice, 
quaerittando is not part of lv. or at least 
was not so considered by the original editor 
of the Liber Catulli, but a rejected trial- 
sketch on the same subject, for which lv. 
was afterwards substituted. If this is so, 
it seems odd that in both the fragm. and 
the complete poem lv., and in these alone, 
the phalaecius is constructed with a spondee 
in the second foot. (2) That in Ixiii. 73 
tam iamque is not = et iam iam, but iam et 
tam. For this is cited Cic. Att. vii. 20, 1 
ut lum ruere nuntiant et iam iamque adesse, 
xvi. 9 iam iamque wideo bellum. This is a 


praeter codices Oxoniensem et Germanensem ut 
inutiles reiciendos esse arbitrabitur,’ and has added 
to the readings of GO those of a Venice codex, M, 
recently photographically by Constantino 
Nigra, the erudite author of La Chioma di Berenice. 


nice point and deserves careful consideration : 
but I confess to scruples. (3) Ixiv. 130 
extremis querellis is explained after Prop. iv. 
7, 55 Flens tamen extremis dedit haec mandata 
querellis as if Ariadne’s grief so far over- 
came her that she supposed herself dying, 
and in support of this is cited Cir. 347 
super morientis alumnae Frigidulos ocellos 
= Catullus’ Frigidulos udo singultus ore 
cientem (lxiv. 131). This seems to me more 
than questionable. 

With Merrill’s verdict on liv. I am in 
the completest sympathy. He speaks of 
it as ‘exhibiting in spite of attempts at 
emendation, an extremely un-Catullian 
blindness and awkwardness, which fact, 
together with the repetition in the MSS. of 
1. 16, 17 after v. 1, makes it altogecher 
probable that the tradition of the text is 
incurably defective.’ The remark, again, on 
x. 9, 10 nihil neque ipsis Nec praetoribus esse 
nec cohorti ‘the order is that of logical 
emphasis ; not even the inhabitants have 
anything ; how then can governors, to say 
nothing of staff, ever get anything?’ is 
acute and may seem to settle the question, 
here unusually difficult, of reading. 

The commentary is more than usually 
full and precise on lxiii., the Attis; see the 
notes on cymbalum 21, curwo calamo 22, 
capita ui taciunt 23, and aethera album 40. 
But I have found nothing new on lxvi., 
lxviii., the most obscure of the Catullian 
poems, 

The readers of Mr. Owen’s Zristia will 
expect to find much that is new in his 
Catullus. And they will not be disappointed, 
To begin with what will commend the book 
to the bibliophile, it is enriched with eight 
illustrations, six .of which refer to scenes 
in the poems of Catullus, one to the 
Peruigilium, the other forms a frontispiece. 
The meaning of this frontispiece is not 
clear ; it represents a nude and very pretty 
female figure whispering into the ear of a 
long-nosed sphinx on a pedestal. Of the 
remaining illustrations, the most pleasing, 
in my judgment, are those in lxiv., the first 
of which gives a slim-limbed Nereid rising 
from the sea close by the Argo, the second 
represents Ariadne wandering with dis- 
hevelled hair and in a despairing -attitude 
along the beach of Dia. If I might offer a 
criticism on this part of Mr, Owen’s Catullus, 
I would suggest that in the picture of 
Lesbia and her sparrow, the form of the 
bird is very indistinct and its neck too thick 
and long, and that in the picture which 
illustrates 7716 mi par esse deo widetur, the 
nose of the poet looks preternaturally sharp. 


Ὁ 
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The body of the work consists of (1) ten 
elegiac lines to the memory of the lamented 
J. H. Onions, (2) a short account of the 
MSS. of Catullus, (3) the poems, (4) a series 
of critical notes on disputed passages. 
In these Mr. Owen has brought together 
the remarks which a very long acquaintance 
with Catullus has suggested tohim. Many, 
if not most, of them were read in 1892 to 
the Oxford Philological Society: but to the 
world at large they will be new. On this 
point it is impossible not to regret that the 
luxurious and expensive get-up of the book 
will make it inaccessible to many, especially 
continental, readers; and that the new 
suggestions on the text, of which there are 
not a few, will only gradually pass into 
circulation. So much has been written on 
Catullus, that a volume which should 
contain, like the Appendix to Wecklein’s 
Aeschylus, ‘coniecturas uirorum doctorum 
minus certas’ (and even Avancius has his 
‘less certain’ conjectures) would be not 
without its use. In the interim, it may be 
worth while to mention some of the new 
emendations. vi. 12 Nam tu ista ipse vales 
nihil tacere. xvii. 3 axiclis. xxv. 5 Cum 
diva naufragos hiemps ostendit oscitantes. 
xxix. 19 Humne Gallia et timet Britannia ? 
xxix. 23 urbis editissimae. xxxi. 13 Gaudete 
vos quoque Italae lacus undae. liv. 2 Hara 
es, rustice. lv. 9 Avelli, an infinitive of 
exclamation. lv. 17 niueae citaeque bigae is 
explained as genitive; Mr. Owen’s dissent 


from Birt’s theory of this poem (that 
Camerius was a pusio or boy-favourite of 
Catullus) is certainly justifiable: but, as he 
observes, Birt’s pamphlet has an interest 
quite apart from the interpretation of lv., 
as a monograph full of recondite archaeo- 
logical learning, well worthy of the author 
of das antike Buch.-Wesen. xi. 152 cave 
deneges. \xiv. 16 Illa, alia uidere nec ulla, 
luce marinas where Owen says ‘alia is mis- 
placed in the order, to show that the stress 
is on the word’; 29 te Nerine; 65 laniatum 
pectus amictu (wiolatum Haverfield) ; 110 
lateque comis cadit obvia frangens where I 
venture to prefer my own conjecture, 
recently published in Philologus, late quaeuis 
cumque obuia frangens ; 119 ut consangui- 
newrum amplexum, 321 pavientes vellera voce, 
cf. Ov. M. vi. 55 ; 388 templo in fulgente rever- 
tens ; Ixv. 9 te voce loquentem. Ixvi. 59 Hic 
Veneris. In‘this poem Nigra’s Chioma di 
Berenice has been carefully considered and 
quoted. Ixviii. 91 Quaeque ittidem; 118 
Quae tandem indomitum ; 157 Et qui prin- 
cipio nobis quae tradidit aufert. cxvi. evitabi- 
mus uncta “1 shall avoid your poisoned 
shafts.’ Perhaps the most valuable part of 
Mr. Owen’s book is to be found in the 
discussions on disputed passages which 
are dispersed among the notes. I have not 
space to dwell on these here; but hope to 
return to them elsewhere. 
Rostnson EL is. 


BURCKHARDT ON HZEROCLIS SYNECDEMUS. 


Hieroclis Synecdemus, recensuit Ave. 
Burcknarpt. Leipzig: Teubner, 1893. 
Pp. xlix. and 88. Mk. 1.20. 


THE sources, the origin, and the character 
of this most important geographical work 
are likely to form the subject of much dis- 
cussion in the future. A new edition, 
founded on a more extended survey of the 
MSS. than had been made by Wesseling or 
Parthey, was much needed: and the task 
has been excellently performed by Dr. 
Burckhardt. One MS8., which may be of 
importance, came to his knowledge too late 
to be used. This is a MS. at Jerusalem, 
which is mentioned in Mr. Papadopoulos 
Kerameus’s Ἱεροσολυμιτικὴ Βιβλιοθήκη, 
Petersburg 1891, without any account of 
the character and’extent of the text. 


Hierocles Grammaticus is not mentioned 
by any ancient writer except Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, who made a good deal of 
use of him ; but Wesseling has proved from 
the character of his lists and his statement 
of the government of the provinces that he 
wrote under Justinian, ze. after 527, but 
before the reforms of 535. Dr. Burckhardt 
shows that all extant MSS. go back to one 
original, which differed in text from the 
copy used by Constantine Porphyrogenitus ; 
and it therefore appears certain that the 
text had suffered modifications and changes 
before the tenth century. It has appeared 
probable to me that our text is shortened 
from an older one; but it cannot be said 
that Dr. Burckhardt’s researches have 
disclosed any facts supporting this view. 
He distinguished two families ; one, which 
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contains seven MSS., goes back to a text 
mutilated of the last fourteen provinces, which 
was written in the tenth century, while the 
other, containing four MSS., goes back to a 
complete original. The latter family in its 
turn is divided into two groups, which have 
different forms of epilogue (neither of them 
written by Hierocles) attached to them ; 
two MSS. of each group are known. 

The value of Hieroc.cs’s lists of the cities 
of the*Eastern Roman Empire can bardly 
be exaggerated, at least so far as Asia 
Minor is concerned. If my work on the 
geography of that country has proved 
anything, it is that Hierocles’s lists must 
be made the foundation of all study of the 
country ; and, though I have not succeeded 
in inducing any of the French and German 
scholars who have in recent years published 
anything on the subject to follow this 
principle, I believe that their comparative 
failure on the whole (as it appears to me) 
is due to their following a false method ; 
for the many excellent remarks and discov- 
eries in details which they have made show 
how much more they would have succeeded 
in doing had they followed a better method. 

What then was Hierocles’s work? 
According to the title, it was a ‘ traveller’s 
companion,’ the ‘Murray’ of the sixth 
century. According to the view for which 
I have argued (which is similar to that of 
Wesseling, but which is, so far as I know, 
unanimously rejected by all foreign scholars 
that have recently written on the subject), 
Hierocles founded his account of Asia Minor 
on the ecclesiastical lists of his time. These 
he modified in various ways to suit his 
special purpose, and he performed his task 
with much greater skill and knowledge in 
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the north-western provinces than in the 
southern and eastern provinces of Asia 
Minor. From this it may be argued that 
he was well acquainted with Bithynia and 
Hellespontus, and not with the provinces 
further away from Constantinople. The 
phenomena of his list seem to me to be 
inconsistent with the view that he used a 
political or administrative list of the cities 
of each province. The errors which he 
makes are those of a writer who, in ignor- 
ance of the geography, tries to compile from 
the ecclesiastical lists a complete list of the 
cities of each province. The ecclesiastical 
list and the political list would of course 
coincide to a great extent ; but there would 
be certain discrepancies between them, and 
it is precisely in regard to these discrepant 
points that Hierocles makes most of his 
blunders. Against this view almost all 
recent writers maintain that Hierocles used 
as his authority a governmental list. 

I speak only of Asia Minor in this question. 
It is not absolutely certain that Hierocles 
would follow the same method in Europe 
and in Asia. In regard to Europe, Syria, 
and Egypt, I am not able to form any 
opinion; for it needs years of specialized 
work to know the geography of any of these 
countries sufficiently well to justify the 
expression of an opinion against the general 
consensus. 

Dr. Burckhardt’s admirable edition is 
precisely the kind of work for which my 
studies have made me long; and I only 
hope that he will supplement it by a short 
account of the Jerusalem MS., if it prove to 
be of any interest. 

W. M. Ramsay. 


The Book of Enoch, translated from Pro- 
FEssoR Ethiopic text, emended 
and revised in accordance with hitherto 
uncollated Ethiopic MSS. and with the 
Gizeh and other Greek and Latin 
fragments, which are here published in 
full. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Appendices, and Tndices by R. H. 
Cuar.es, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Exeter College, Oxford. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press, 1893. 16s. 


Mr. Cuaruxs’s work must undoubtedly take 
its place at once as the authoritative edition 


CHARLES’S TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


of the Book of Enoch for English readers : 
I see no reason why he should not in future 
years produce what may be the final 
edition. 

In the first place, he has presented us 
with a translation of the Ethiopic version 
of the book, made on the authority of 
manuscripts more in number and better in 
quality than were accessible to Dillmann. 
This part of his work deserves, and has met 
with, a warm welcome from all scholars. 
It is true that his very high estimate of 
certain of his new MSS. is not by any 
means unreservedly accepted by Dillmann, 
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who states (in the Zheol. Literaturzeitung 
for Sept. 2, 1893) as the result of his own 
investigation, that the group of MSS. G 
(GIM) which Mr. Charles ranks highest 
cannot claim to be the exclusive preservers 
of the best text ; and who, further, disputes 
Mr. Charles’s contention that the Ethiopic 
text was transmitted ‘with the greatest 
care and accuracy’ through successive 
copies from the sixth to the sixteenth 
century. Points of this kind, however, 
cannot materially detract from the great 
value of Mr. Charles’s main work, his new 
translation of a decidedly improved Ethiopic 
text. All students of Jewish literature, 
and indeed all who approach the study of 
the ‘origins of Christianity,’ are very 
grateful to him. 

In the next place, Mr. Charles has proved 
himself a laborious student of the modern 
literature dealing with Hnoch. His résumés 
of the opinions of his predecessors will be 
exceedingly useful. His bibliography does 
not profess to be complete: one or two 
suggestions as to additions will be made 
when I come to criticize. At present I am 
trying to reckon up the good points of the 
book before me. 

Thirdly, we have in this volume for the 
first time a juxtaposition of ἃ revised 
translation of the Ethiopic and of the text 
of the Greek fragments. Mr. Charles has 
been rather unlucky in respect of the prin- 
cipal Greek fragment, that discovered at 
Akhmim by M. Bouriant. It was not 
printed until most of Mr. Charles’s work 
had gone to press, and he has consequently 
been forced to give it in an Appendix, and 
has only been able to introduce a few 
corrections from it into the main part of his 
book. The result of this is that various 
points in the early chapters have to stand 
corrected in the light of Appendix C. Τὸ is 
fortune, and not Mr. Charles, who is to 
blame for this: perhaps it would not be 
unfair to add that the curious slowness of 
the French? Mission Archéologique in pub- 
lishing their great find has here again led 
to most unfortunate results. But I am far 
from wishing to blame the first editors : we 
do not know what difficulties they may have 
had to contend with. 

From what has been said, I wish the 
conclusion to be drawn that Mr. Charles’s 
work has very considerable value: but I 
have faults to find with it. I am not com- 
petent to criticize that part of it which 
deals with the Ethiopic text; nor, in any 
case, would this Meview be an appropriate 
vehicle for such criticism. I shall concern 


myself with the introductory matter, and 
with the Greek and other fragments. 

On the first page of his Introduction, 
Mr. Charles postulates the existence of a 
large literature connected with the name of 
Enoch, of which we possess fragments in 
the present Book, and in the Slavonic 
Enoch. The hypothesis receives a certain 
confirmation from the existence of this 
latter text; but, until we know more of 
that (and I own to a wish that Mr. Charles 
had given some slight abstract of its 
contents), we cannot pronounce on its 
relation to the main book. As regards the 
general question, I should like to enter a 
humble protest against the sweeping asser- 
tions which are current that a very large 
number of Jewish Apocalypses existed, of 
which neither wola nor westigium remains. 
The more I see of the literature the less am 
I inclined to believe that any considerable 
proportion of it has disappeared and left 
no record of its existence. This is by the 
way: in the case of the Book of Enoch, is 
it so certain that the various portions of 
that book were current separately? It 
seems fairly clear that there must have 
been an Apocalypse of Noah which has been 
broken up and interspersed over the Book 
of Enoch : but will not the hypothesis that 
the Enochian portions were written to 
occupy their present position by successive 
authors meet the case ? 

On p. 5 we encounter for the first time 
the curious variant of Hallévi for Halévy, 
which, as Dillmann (/.c.) notes, is ἃ 
frequent feature. On the same footing 
with this I would place a number of rather 
uncouth names and ‘words which do not 
seem to be either necessary or expedient : 
‘J. Hyrcanus’ (p. 7), ‘Judas Maccabee’ 
(p. 9), ‘the Book of Enoch was made’ 
(=translated: p. 22), ‘Apocalyptic’ as a 
substantive (p. 27), ‘schema’ (p. 28). 

On p. 47 is a very odd note, which runs 
thus: ‘ Zpistle to the Hebrews. This Epistle 
was probably written by Barnabas. As we 
have seen above (p. 38) this writer cites 
Enoch as Scripture in the Epistle which 
goes by his name.’ It would be cruel to 
suppose that Mr. Charles thinks that one 
and the same man could possibly have 
written both the Epistles alluded to: but I 
really cannot make anything else of the 
note. Πολλὰ πταίομεν ἅπαντες ‘we are all 
of us weak at times,’ and if I cite some 
more slips it is because I hope that Mr. 
Charles will correct them in a future 
edition, which his book certainly deserves 
to reach. In dealing with the ancient 
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testimonies and fragments he has made 
some omissions. I cannot find anywhere in 
his book a full reprint of Jude 15, a passage 
to which, of course, he repeatedly alludes. 
It is unfortunate, also, that he did not 
know of the Latin version of the same 
passage which Zahn (NTlichen Kanon, ii. 2, 
798) quotes from the Anonymus contra 
Novatianum 16.1 The testimony of Pris- 
cillian (De fide et apocryphis: ed. Schepss, 
p. 44) should have been cited ; and there 
is no allusion in the Introduction to a 
possible influence of Enoch upon Hermas. 

The Greek fragment Ixxxix. 42—49 is 
here simply said to have been ‘ published by 
Mai from a Vatican MS. and deciphered by 
Gildemeister.’ We ought, I think, to have 
been told what the MS. was, what it con- 
tained, and why a Greek MS. required to 
be ‘deciphered.’ The fact is that the 
fragment is written in tachygraphic charac- 
ters. In a note on p. 238 we hear of 
the ‘glosser of the Greek fragment’: but 
we are not told what his glosses con- 
sist of. 

I have more serious complaints of the 
treatment of the Gizeh fragment: I cannot 
agree with Mr. Charles (Pref. p. viii.) that 
his edition of it is altogether ‘free from the 
serious blemishes of M. Bouriant’s edition.’ 
No doubt the words and clauses omitted by 
the first editor appear here: but on the 
other hand it seems to me quite impractic- 
able to gather from Mr. Charles’s text and 
apparatus criticus exactly what the text of 
the MS. is. This isa grave fault. More- 
over, in 0. xx.—xxi. 9, we are suddenly 
confronted with a double Greek text, of the 
existence of which no explanation is to be 
found. Those who have examined the 
facsimile of the Gizeh MS. will have 
discovered (probably with considerable difli- 
culty) that the MS. begins with the text of 
xx.— xxi. 9, and then, in the middle of a 
line, goes back to i. 1, and that the second 
text of xx.—xxi. 9, recurs in its proper 
place. But Mr. Charles ought to have 
stated this quite clearly in his book. 

With reference to the Latin fragment 
which I was so fortunate as to find in a 
British Museum MS., I have two corrections 
to make: first, the press mark of the 
volume is 5, E. xiii. not 8. E. xiii. ; for this 
my own handwriting may probably be to 
blame ; next, I hope and believe that I did 
not say that the fragment ‘follows a peni- 


1 [should here like to note that both inthisfragment 
and in the longer Latin fragment recently found by 
me in the British Museum nuntius is used as an 
equivalent of ἄγγελος. 
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tential edict of 5. Boniface and is preceded 
by’ another document. 

I have now to note some omissions in the 
survey of the more modern literature about 
the Book of Enoch, which seem to me 
unfortunate. Grabe’s edition of the Syn- 
cellus-fragments (Spicil. Sacr. i. 344 8qq.), 
Fabricius’s reprint and additional remarks 
(Cod. Pseud. V. 7. i. 160), De Sacy’s trans- 
lation of a few chapters of the Ethiopic, 
Gfrérer’s Latin version of Laurence’s 
translation in the Prophetae Pseudepigraphi, 
and the curious Znoch restitutus of Murray, 
should, I think, all have been mentioned, 
but in particular the first three: De Sacy’s 
extracts I believe preceded Laurence’s 
translation. Probably the first appearance 
of the Syncellus-fragments in English was 
in an appendix to a translation of the Letter 
of Aristeas. I will transcribe the title- 
page. ‘The History of the Angels and 
their Gallantry with the Daughters of Men. 
Written by Enoch the Patriarch. Publish’d 
in Greek by Dr. Grabe. Made English by 
Mr. Lewis of Corpus Christi College in 
Oxford. London: printed for J. Hooke 
and T. Caldecott, against St Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleetstreet. MDCCXV.’ 

The references to Enoch in Rabbinic 
Literature (mentioned on p. 38) ought also 
to have been quoted : English readers would 
have been grateful for a full treatment of 
them. 

I have some fault to find with the 
arrangement of the book. The critical and 
the exegetical notes are separated : but it 
seems to me that not unfrequently matter 
appears in the former which is more 
appropriate to the latter. The relegation 
of the Gizeh text to an appendix has been 
already explained : there can be no doubt 
that it is productive of considerable incon- 
venience to the reader. The system of 
special introductions to the various sections 
of the book is theoretically good, but here 
again I find in practice that it is difficult to 
tell whether particular points will be found 
treated in the general or in the special 
introductions. 

With Mr. Charles’s views of the relation 
of Enoch to other canonical or apocryphal 
hooks one must agree to a large extent, 
though many of the individual passages 
which he adduces I fer one should strike 
out. That is natural. But with his 
‘ Essay on the Meaning of the Term “the 
Son of Man ”’ (appendix B, p. 312) I have 
this quarrel, that I cannot understand it. 
After having read it I must confess that 1 
doubted, and still doubt, whether the writer 
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had an absolutely clear conception before 
him of what he wished tosay. The subject 
is of course a very difficult and thorny one : 
but it cannot be impossible to treat it 
simply and clearly. Such an expression as 
this, ‘to subsume the complete connotation’ 
of a name, is really not necessary: one 
would welcome even a dozen lines of English 
paraphrase as a substitute. 

I have said frankly what I think of Mr. 
Charles’s work. The faults are all of them 
such as can easily be eliminated in a future 
edition of the book. To that edition we 
shall look forward eagerly. In the mean- 
time we can heartily thank Mr. Charles 


for what he has given us. The work has 
been extremely difficult, and in the main it 
has been very well done. 

It is good news that Mr. Morfill’s trans. 
lation of the Slavonic noch, and Mr. 
Charles’s introduction and notes thereto 
are likely to appear in a few months’ time. 
The sooner the better. There is a very 
wide field of apocryphal and legendary 
literature now in process of being opened 
up in Slavonic: and it is very pleasant to 
see that English scholars are entering upon 
the exploration of it. 

M. R. James. 


THIELE ON HERMAGORAS. 


Hermagoras : en Beitrag zur Geschichte der 
Rhetorik, von Geore THIELE. Strassburg : 
K. J. Triibner. 1893. 8vo. pp. 202. Price 
6 Mk. 


Tue brief and scanty notices of Herma- 
goras given by Cicero, Quintilian, and later 
writers on rhetoric suffice to show that he 
held a position of considerable importance 
in the development of the subject, but 
leave many points in need of further eluci- 
dation. One of the earliest efforts of a 
scholar who did much useful work in his 
time, Dr. K. W. Piderit, was a ‘ programm’ 
De Hermagora rhetore (1839) ; and since that 
date more than one meritorious attempt has 
been made to discuss his system and the 
nature of his influence. But even Volk- 
mann’s valuable treatise left much to be 
desired, especially from the historical point 
of view ; for he made no serious endeavour 
to place him in his true relation to his 
predecessors and his successors. Dr. Thiele 
has therefore done good service to a study, 
which, whatever we may think of its 
intrinsic value, has an important place in 
the history of human thought, by taking 
up the question afresh, and submitting it 
toa very careful re-examination. He has 
done so in one of the daintiest little 
volumes which have ever come from the 
press, an almost startling contrast in its 
thick smooth paper and exquisite type, 
Greek Roman and Italic alike, to the 
eye-ruining abominations which used to be 
considered good enough for German dis- 
quisitions on the classics. Neither the 
Clarendon nor the Pitt Press has ever 


turned out more artistic work than that 
which the University Press at Bonn has 
done for Mr. Triibner. It is something of 
a shock to find this ‘lepidus novus libellus’ 
not containing a translation of Catullus, or 
a revised text of Horace, but an elaborate 
discussion of the precise significance of 
some of the technicalities of an obsolete 
and artificial system of rhetoric. But the 
work was worth doing, and it has been done 
very well. 

Dr Thiele begins by collecting the testt- 
monia and fragments of Hermagoras, from 
which it comes out clearly that his influence, 
great as it was for a time, by degrees 
waned and became finally extinct. In 
Cicero’s time the system of Hermagoras 
was stiil an object of lively discussion : but 
Quintilian has very vague notions about it ; 
and the Byzantine scholiasts give only a 
few traditional catch-words, though Augus- 
tine gives some valuable information as to 
his system. The necessity of a careful 
determination of his date is evident from 
the very unsatisfactory and largely erron- 
eous article upon him in Sir W. Smith’s 
Dictionary of Biography. It seems to be 
clearly made out that MHermagoras of 
Temnos flourished not less than 150 years 
B.C., and it is probable that he was to some 
extent indebted to the school of Stoic 
rhetoricians at Pergamum, on whose ac- 
tivity so much light has been thrown by 
recent researches. But Dr. Thiele argues 
with considerable force that the extent of 
this debt has been exaggerated, and that it 
was only some portions of the Stoic termin- 
ology which had become current coin, and 
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not the essential structure of his system 
which he owed to them. The repeated 
appearance of a four-fold division may also 
have been suggested by the division may 
also have been suggested by the four Stoic 
categories. But the corner-stone, the defini- 
tion of the subject-matter of rhetoric as 
(yrijpara πολιτικά, 1.6. questions concerning 
man as a citizen of the world, and the 
doctrine of στάσεις which is closely con- 
nected with it, were sharply attacked by 
Stoic philosophers like Poseidonios. And 
his whole system was in antagonism with 
the less artificial school of rhetoric, which 
found its leading representatives at Rhodes. 
This accounts for the contemptuous refer- 


ences to it in Cicero, who had not forgotten 
the lessons of Apollonius, Dr. Thiele does 
not go too far when he says that for 
Aristotle oratory is still a fine art, based 
upon a thorough philosophical training, 
while for Hermagoras it is a handicraft, 
working by patterns. 

On some detailed points of exposition and 
of criticism Dr. Thiele’s conclusions might 
be challenged: but the book contains 
much valuable matter, and is almost indis- 
pensable to the student of the treatise 
ad Herennium and of Cicero’s De Inven- 
tione. 

A. 8. WILKINS. 


KENYON ON GREEK PAPYRI IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Greek Papyri in the British Museum, edited 
by F. G. Kenyon, M.A., Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. London. 1893. 
£7 


Tue collection of papyri in the British Mu- 
seum represents a series of acquisitions 
which must extend over a great number of 
years, from at least the beginning of the 
present century ; and it bears such marks 
of gradual and imperfect arrangement as 
might naturally be expected in a mass of 
documents accumulated over long periods 
of time and reduced to order by persons of 
very unequal administrative capacity. The 
first attempt at classification seems, as far 
as we can judge from the catalogues which 
have come down to us, to have consisted in 
the division of the papyri into two classes, 
one of which contained the Egyptian and 
Demotic papyri, while the second contained 
the Greek, Latin and Coptic scripts, which 
were numbered successively, apparently in 
the order of their acquisition. It was not 
until 1863 that the Coptie papyri were re- 
moved to the custody of the Oriental de- 
partment and assigned to a separate classifi- 
cation. The Latin papyri remain in the 
same tabular arrangement with the Greek, 
and, as we observe that the latest Latin ac- 
quisitions, both those which are announced 
in the volumes that are before us and those 
which have been acquired since the publica- 
tion of these volumes, are placed in series 
with the rest of the Greek and Latin texts, 
I suppose we may conclude that, unless some 
monumental find of Latin documents should 


take place, the Latin texts are to continue 
with the mass of Greek documents under 
the heading ‘Greek and Latin papyri’ and 
that, as far as is practicable, they will be 
treated as one collection. We have then a 
dual arrangement of papyri, the Egyptian 
and the non-Egyptian. It is an unfortu- 
nate one in this respect, that many of the 
demotic papyri have Greek registers, and so 
are of importance to the student of Greek 
papyri; and further, if it should happen, as 
is extremely likely, that a find should be 
made of bilingual documents in Greek and 
Coptic, the two departments of the Museum 
will find a difficulty in disposing of the com- 
pound texts. 

Another curious thing with regard to the 
Museum arrangement is that while relegat- 
ing the Coptic papyri to a separate class, the 
catalogue has preserved, even in its latest 
form, amongst the papyri, a number of 
fragments of vellum. It is reasonable to 
suppose that it is the intention of the au- 
thorities to leave these fragments in the 
series where we find them, for they are ap- 
parently a modern acquisition ; probably 
the explanation of the anomaly lies in the 
fact that Egyptian excavations, especially 
those in the Faytim, often bring to light 
fragments of vellum as well as fragments of 
papyrus, and there is some reason in keep- 
ing together things which are found in the 
same place and are recovered at the same 
time. But it must be admitted that if this 
reasoning is good for scraps of vellum in a 
papyrus collection, it is equally good for 
papyri in Coptic and Arabic which may be 
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found associated with Greek or Latin re- 
mains. The fact is that every arrangement 
is a compromise between different principles 
of classification. If we propose to classify 
by putting the actual finds together, we 
must register ostraka and wooden tablets as 
well as papyrus and vellum, as has been 
done in the great collection at Vienna ; if 
we propose to classify the materials we lose 
sight of the unity of the discoveries, which 
is often a matter of great importance ; and 
if we simply divide the texts according to 
the tongues represented, we are in difficul- 
ties the moment we come across a bilingual 
text. It seems clear, therefore, that some 
compromise is necessary in the arrangement; 
we cannot afford to lose sight of the 
material, nor can we altogether desert the 
linguistic arrangement. Hence the classifi- 
cation of the present catalogue. We think, 
however, that it would have been better if 
the vellum scraps had been removed from 
the table of papyri, where we should not 
naturally have looked for them, and classi- 
fied with the ordinary vellum codices. 

When we examine more closely the mag- 
nificent volumes before us, an atlas of repro- 
ductions far in advance of anything that has 
yet been accomplished in the scientific re- 
presentation of documents, and a volume of 


letter-press containing the transcribed texts 
and prolegomena, we are astonished at the 
- amount of work that has been done in this 
department, and more astonished still to see 
how much of it has been done in recent 


times, and by a single pair of eyes. For it 
is due to Mr. Kenyon’s skill and industry 
that the publication of the classical and 
other papyri of the National Collection has 
been brought up to date, so that it is now 
comparatively easy for the Museum to keep 
level with its acquisitions by a periodical 
publication. The table of papyri shows 
that Mr. Kenyon has edited the Politeia of 
Aristotle (in itself a piece of work worthy 
of a single life), he has edited the Mimiambi 
of Herodas, has published fragments of 
Homer, Isocrates, Hyperides, Demosthenes, 
Tryphon the grammarian (all of which with 
the exception of the Aristotle are to be 
found in the volume of Classical Texts in 
the British Museum); and he has now 
brought out a complete collection of all the 
lesser and non-literary papyri in the Museum, 
including leases and petitions, books of 
magic and horoscopes, wills and accounts, a 
mass of material ranging from the third 
century before Christ down to the seventh 
century of the era. No one can appreciate 
the skill and labour involved in these tran- 


scriptions unless he has been actually en- 
gaged in them or has, like ourselves, followed 
Mr. Kenyon’s lead through the perplexity 
of the various hands, signs and abbrevia- 
tions of the documents. 

As we have said above, it will be com- 
paratively easy now to keep the publication 
of new documents level with their acquisi- 
tion. And the British Museum is constantly 
acquiring fresh material. This material 
will be advertised in the successive Cata- 
logues of Additions to the MSS., of which a 
new number (for the years 1888-1893) is in 
the press. How extensive it is may be 
imagined from the observation that the 
latest number entered in the publication 
before us is cxxxviii., but the actual cata- 
logue now runs up to cclv., amongst which 
fresh numbers we had recently the pleasure 
of examining a third century fragment of a 
Greek Psalter, which was interesting not 
only as being an early text, but as contain- 
ing the same colometric arrangement which 
is found in the Vatican and Sinaitic codices. 
There are also some fragments from a 
mummy-case of the second century before 
Christ and other interesting material. 

And now let us turn to the actual docu- 
ments contained in the two volumes. We 
have premised that the student must not 
look in this collection for the most famous 
papyri of the Museum. The great classical 
texts must be sought for in the separate 
publications of Babington, Goodwin, Wes- 
sely, Kenyon, &c. It is unfortunate that 


no attempt is made to give a complete list 


of the various books and articles that deal 
with the Museum papyri. The editor apo- 
logizes for his tabular references as being 
restricted to official publications, but if this 
be the case, why is Tischendorf’s work 
referred to, or articles in the Archeologia? 
The present volume, then, consists chiefly 
of non-literary papyri, and is arranged as 
far as possible by subjects and dates. But 
here again no single system of arrangement 
is possible. Roughly speaking, the paleo- 
graphical classification of the texts would 
be under the heads of Ptolemaic, Roman 
and Byzantine papyri. The actual classifi- 
cation is made as follows: Serapeum docu- 
ments, magic papyri, accounts, and Fayiim 
documents. The classification is invited by 
the fact that the British Museum contains 
a large share of the scattered papers from 
Memphis, relating to the misfortunes of the 
twin sisters in the Serapeum. These must 
be treated together, and the Ptolemaic 
papyri naturally are grouped with them. 
- The Roman period contains the major 
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part of the public and private accounts, the 
most important of all being a Farm-book of 
the time of Vespasian (on the back of 
which is the text of Aristotle’s Politeia) ; 
to the same period belong the great magic 
apyri, and the principal Horoscopes. Last 
of all the British Museum share (a small 
one compared with those of Berlin and 
Vienna) of the great discoveries in the 
Faytim constitutes a separate section, which 
would naturally be treated under a single 
heading, as they belong chiefly to the time 
of the Byzantine domination in Egypt. A 
few miscellaneous documents conclude the 
book. We will first speak of the paleo- 
graphical value of these documents. No 
one will work through a collection like this 
without observing that paleography is a 
science with is undergoing constant revision 
and correction. It is not so many years 
since that it was commonly held that the 
majority of vellum MSS. were susceptible 
of a reasonably exact dating ; in spite of 
the fact that there is hardly a dated docu- 
ment extant amongst early vellum codices, 
MSS. have been assigned to the different 
centuries with a confidence that savours 
more of intuition than of knowledge. It was 
assumed that vertical uncials were early, 
and sloping uncials late, nor was it common 
in the latter case to assign a document to an 
earlier period than the seventh or eighth 
century. When however we turn to the 
British Museum volumes we find that a 
famous magic papyrus written in neat slop- 
ing uncials is assigned (with some slight 
hesitation) to the fourth century. It is 
evident that the theory of dating of vellum 
MSS. will need a radical reform. When 
we turn from vellum MSS. to papyrus we 
find some surprising changes. The famous 
papyrus psalter of Tischendorf, to which he 
used to assign such a fabulous antiquity, 
has under the criticism of Gardthausen and 
others, as well as under the light from 
further study of papyri, dropped to the 
seventh century ; and it is quite an open 
question whether it ought not to come 
lower. It is fortunate for Tischendorf that 
he is dead. If he were alive he would have 
had to confess that he knew very little 
indeed about the date of a papyrus. 

If some documents have had to come 
down, poetical justice requires that others 
should go up. It is not so long since that 
the Paleographical Society published a plate 
of what they called a Money-bill from 
Thebes, a little scrap of writing on wood, 
relating to certain financial difficulties 
arising out of the burial of an Ibis and the 


cost of its funeral sermon. The dating of 
that fragment with its peculiar script, 
and of similar documents amongst the 
Petrie papyri, has carried with it a number 
of other documents which were formerly 
assigned to a later period. ‘The hand- 
writing is cursive to the last degree, but 
for all that it is a hand of the third century 
p.c. The reader will be careful to notice 
the change that has taken place in the 
dating of the papyri marked Lt1a., and 
cvt. The former is dated in the text circa 
150 B.c.: but the preface to the work 
advises v to carry it back to the third 
century: the latter was placed either in 
157 or 146 B.c.: but here again we are 
advised to correct the date to B.c. 261 or 
p.c. 223. It appears, therefore, that we have 
now a number of documents assigned to the 
third century before Christ, and these are 
our earliest monuments for the study of 
Greek paleography. They are a curiously 
bad script, but easily to be recognised. It 
will be seen that on every hand paleography 
is making the corrections proper to progres- 
sive science: nor need we despair of the ulti- 
mate dating of vellum MSS. with an accuracy 
that we cannot at present lay any claim to. 

When we pass from the consideration 
of the writing to the contents of the 
papyri, we find fresh light on a mass of 
matters relating to public and private life. 
Probably those which have interested us as 
much as any are the magic papyri. ΤῸ most 
people these are very void of attraction. 
The recipes for raising spirits or for seeing 
one’s own double, side by side with plans for 
detecting thieves and for the expulsion of 
vermin, are in themselves stupid enough ; 
but, inasmuch as these things are a part of 
the life of the people, and therefore react 
largely upon the literature of the people, 
we ought not to neglect them simply because 
we find them made up largely of Coptic, 
Hebrew and Syriac Abracadabra. Magic 
is too near a relative of religion to be left 
unstudied. We will give an instance of the 
reaction of magic upon religious literature, 
which we came across in our reading not 
long since. 

The famous legends of the Finding of the 
Holy Cross by Helena have been published 
from a number of early texts (two Syriac 
forms by Nestle from those in the British 
Museum, and a sixth century Latin by 
Holder) and I have myself transcribed a 
seventh or eighth century Greek uncial 
text of the legend from a MS. in the library 
on Mt. Sinai. These curious legends have 
heen written by a person who was skilled 
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in magic and acquainted with magic 
formulae. The story records that the 
Empress Helena, unable to force the Rabbis 
to disclose the place where the Cross of 


Christ was hidden, takes the youngest of 


the Rabbis, a youth named Judas, and puts 


AKPAAK - PABPIMI - NAAMMEAAWX 
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him at the bottom of a dry well until he 
shall furnish the necessary information. 
After seven days of starvation, Judas sur- 
renders and promises to find the Cross : he is 
brought up and recites the following Hebrew 
prayer : 


AZZAHA - 


ZWHOEN - PAYOIOY BAPOYKKAOA - AAWNAIE - EAWI 
MNANE - AAEDIAWN BAPOYXATA - CIAMWP 
AMAMWP - IAHM - AAWNABEIP - AAWNAI - 

BEAEMWN KAOA - EAWEIM AXHA AAAAYA - 
λάμε χω - EAXMAPW IPOBA ICTPHA - 


AZAZIP - ABPANWKAOA 


Of this prayer we have an absurd and 
impossible Greek translation to the follow- 
ing effect : 

‘Maker of Heaven and Earth, thou that 
sittest upon the Chariot of the Cherubim, 
which swim in aerial courses, in immeasur- 
able light where mortal nature cannot pass, 
ete., ete. 

It is evident that the writer had no know- 
ledge whatever of the Hebrew which he 
professes to transcribe. And it is a waste 
of time (as we know by sad experience) to 
try and reconstruct the original Hebrew 
words of Judas’ prayer from the jargon of 
the MSS. J¢ is the jargon, as it stands, 
that must be printed. The fact is that the 
sentences are taken from a book of magical 
formulae, very similar to those which are 
found in the magic papyri of the Museum : 
and, as the editor of the Museum papyri 
remarks over the similar cases which occur 
in his texts, ‘we cannot hope to extract a 
connected or coherent sense from most of 
these passages. Formulae of this descrip- 
tion, handed down orally for some consider- 
able period, and recited without much 
attention to their meaning, soon became 
distorted and corrupt.’ The conclusion at 
which we have arrived with regard to the 
use of magic formulae in the famous legends 
to which we have referred will probably 
also lead us to see the influence of magical 
ideas in the main body of the legend. The 
search after lost property is one of the 
leading questions for which appeal is made 
to a magician: and it is very likely that 
this was the reason for the introduction of 
the formulae and for putting Judas at the 
bottom of a well, divination by means of a 
boy in a pit being one of the accepted 
methods, If this is right, Mr. Kenyon 


AMHN 


ought in his text of the Divination of Serapis 
to read 


τ 
μαν Σαραπιακον 
. παιδὸς ext λυχνου Kat φίαλης 


και βοθρου. 


and not βαθρου as printed by him, against 
Wessely and Goodwin. 

But we must not spend more time over 
the magic spells, and will leave them with 
the ‘remark that when in an early Christian 
document, or semi-Christian documents, we 
find strings of quasi-Hebrew or Syriac 
words, we may suspect the hand of the 
student of magic. The convent library on 
Mt. Sinai has further magical jargon in 
the account of the death of Judas who 
found the Holy Cross ; and there are similar 
phenomena to be traced in other patristic 
texts. 

Perhaps the most stupid of all the 
forms of divination in the Museum texts is 
the long papyrus which contains random 
verses of Homer: Homeric sortes would 
seem to have been highly developed, when 
we find that the author himself has been 
set on one side, and replaced by a selection 
of 216 verses. The only interesting thing 
about this papyrus is its numeration of the 
successive verses; they are not numbered 
successively but according to the following 
scheme 


aaa aa 
αββ 
«ὡς αβς 


and so on down to ¢¢ ς = 666. 


The reason for this odd arrangement is 
that, by means of three throws with a die of 
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six faces, the person who is asking his 
fortune may be able to select a verse out of 
the 216 verses that have been transcribed, 
216 being the cube of six, and the number 
of possible throws. The verses however, 
seem to be a singularly stupid collection, 
and the oracle must have often needed an 
interpretation. 


We must bring our remarks to a con- 
clusion. The whole volume is one of much 
interest, and its production is worthy of no 
ordinary thanks. The transcriptions, more- 
over, will be found peculiarly accurate, and 
a marvel of eye-sight as well as insight. 

J. Harris, 


FENNELL’S PINDAR, THE OLYMPIAN AND py THIAN ODES, 


Pindar, the Olympian and Pythian Odes, 
edited with Notes, Introductions, and 
Essays, by C. A. M. Fennett, LL.D. 
Cambridge, at the University Press, 
1893. 99. 


‘Tuts edition is virtually a new work,’ Mr. 
Fennell tells us in his Preface. In the 
earlier edition, published a good many years 
ago, there was much that was incomplete 
and that would inevitably be modified by 
later studies. The present edition, though 
it has some flaws, is perhaps the safest and 
most pleasing commentary on Pindar extant 
in English. 

The introduction is unequal. At page 
xiii. and onwards there is an admirable, and 
at the same time very simple, account of 
Pindar’s poetic genius. At page xxii. again 
Mr. Fennell lays it down that Pindar ‘ mixes 
metaphors, not confusedly, but by rapid and 
daring leaps from one to another,’ and in his 
commentary he defends OJ. vi. 82, δόξαν 
ἔχω tw’ ἐπὶ γλώσσᾳ ἀκόνας λιγυρᾶς κιτιλ., ἃ 
passage which has been often denounced or 
emended. This swiftness of transition has 
not always been allowed for by editors, 
though they probably would not be at all 
offended by such a passage as this in 
English :— 


Surely the ditter and the rooted love 

That burns between us, going from me to 
thee, 

Shall more endure than all things. 


At page xix. Mr. Fennell has some very 
sensible remarks on the subject of ‘signals’ 
or verbal echoes. His conclusion is that 
‘Tautometric responsion of single words is 
as a rule without significance and may some- 
times be due to chance.’ The last paragraph 
on page xxxii. conveys no clear idea to the 
unmusical reader—it may even be doubted 
whether a musician would see his way 
NO. LXVI, VOL, VIII, 


through it. In the pages which follow 
there is some confusion of ideas, as in 
writing |_> || and in making - > 
(top of page xxxiv.). The symbol - > 
was devised to denote two long syllables 
which were not to be taken as J J. ‘The 


Aeolian odes read admirably as _prose- 
poetry ’ (p. xxv.) justifies a rather objection- 
able proceeding—taking a work of art in 
some other way than that which its creator 
intended. The account of the MSS. on 
page xxxvi. is too slight to be worth printing 
at all—a summary of Mommsen and Lehrs, 
on texts and scholia, extending over two or 
three pages, would have been undoubtedly 
useful, 

Mr. Fennell prefixes to each Ode a general 
introduction—sometimes headed by a very 
serviceable chronological table—an analysis 
of the metre, and an analysis of the contents. 
The last is rather unsatisfactory and mis- 
leading, for a mere enumeration of the topics 
of a Pindaric Ode necessarily gives the 
impression of disconnectedness. The general 
introductions are good and complete. In 
the metrical analyses, Mr. Fennell works 
upon a principle which is of more value 
than some of the theories expounded in 
the introduction to the book. The principle 
is to designate by letters the chief recurrent 
phrases of an ode and then write out its 
structure by their help. If he had carried 
this out in a lucid and consistent way, he 
might have rendered some service to the 
student of Pindar. But he sometimes 
recognizes phrases which, while they may 
have some musical justification, are far from 
convincing to the ordinary reader. Thus in 
Ol. ix. one of the constitutive phrases of 
the piece is set down as v|_-»|| oO 
| _ A, (B), and the last line is analyzed 
BBA, tie. ε. | ἐν 
1 Making ἃ κῶλον begin with 
a contracted foot is his favourite device, 
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Thus the first line of Ol. i. 1 is read: 
and the second | — 
—vcll_>]. Mr. Fennell here speaks of 
‘the inevitable symmetry which results 
from J. H. H. Schmidt’s method as well as 
from mine’: the symmetry found by the 
latter may be trustworthy—that is another 
enquiry—but his own period 3, 4, 2, 4, 1 
does not on the face of it look ‘ inevitable.’ 

I append a few notes on particular 
passages. 

Ol. ii. 78, Πηλεύς τε καὶ Κάδμος ἐν τοῖσιν 
ἀλέγονται. ‘ddéyovra, ‘are numbered 
among them,’ requires illustration. The 
best parallel is to be found in the παρθένιον 
of Aleman, οἷον οὐ Λύκαισον ἐν καμοῦσιν 
ἀλέγω, ‘I count him not among the dead.’ 

Ol. v. 10, ἀείδει μὲν ἄλσος ἅγνόν is not so 
obviously intelligible as to require no note. 
Is it ‘ fills with song,’ as we have in the 
passive αὐλεῖται δὲ πᾶν | μέλαθρον, or is it like 
ὃν πατέρ᾽ “Axpwv’ ἐκάρυ ἕξε καὶ τὰν νέοικον 
ἕδραν, makes the theme of heralds or of 
singers, heralds or sings ‘by an agent’ as 
Mark Twain would say ? 

Ol. vii. 49, ‘note that P.’s point is to 
show—.’ This is the evil example of 
Gildersleeve! The cost of printing ‘ Pindar’ 
in full is not so enormous as to justify an 
editor in causing irritation to a large class 
of sensitive readers. 

Pyth. i. 76, ἀρέομαι | wap μὲν Σαλαμῖνος 
᾿Αθαναίων χάριν | μισθόν κιτιλ. “1 shall win 
from Salamis the gratitude of the Athenians 
as my reward.’ Has it never been sug- 
gested that this is a simple case of Χιασμός ? 
παρὰ μὲν ᾿Αθαναίων ἀρέομαι μισθὸν Σαλαμῖνος 
χάριν, ἐν Σπάρτᾳ δὲ κιτιλ. Is it more puzzling 
than Aristophanes’ words in the Peace 


ε Ν > ςε ΕῚ 
ὁ Ζεὺς μὲν οὖν οἶδ᾽ ὡς τὰ τούτων μῶρ᾽ ἔμ᾽ εἰ 
πύθοιτ᾽ ἂν ἐπιτρίψειε 


or than a passage where Mr. Fennell himself 
recognizes ‘interlacing’ of words, Pyth, 
iv. 24, dvix’ ἄγκυραν ποτὲ χαλκόγενυν ναὶ 
κρημνάντων ἐπέτοσσε (ἄγκ. χαλκ. ποτὶ ναὶ Kp.) 4 
Another passage where ‘interlacing’ should 
be recognized is Ol. ii. 63, ὅτι θανόντων μὲν 
ἐνθάδ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ ἀπάλαμνοι φρένες κιτιλ. Mr. 
Fennell rejects Rauchenstein’s explanation 
on the ground of the position of ‘ ἐνθάδε᾽ Ε1 

Pyth, iii. 34, ἐπεὶ παρὰ Βοιβιάδος κρημνοῖσιν 
ᾧκει παρθένος. An unpleasing and unneces- 
sary note of Mr. Fennell’s occupies space 
which would have been better filled by 
quoting the graceful opening of one of the 
"Hota 


ἢ οἵη Διδύμους ἱεροὺς ναίουσα κολωνοὺς 

Δωτίῳ ἐν πεδίῳ πολυβότρυος ἄντ᾽ ᾿Αμύροιο 

νίψατο Βοιβιάδος λίμνης πόδα παρθένος ἀδμής. 
(fr. 142, Kinkel.) 


Very likely Pindar had this passage in 
mind. 

Pyth. iv. 57. Mr. Fennell does not venture 
upon a theory about 7 pa. But surely it is 
a thing about which an editor must say 
something. Is it the Homeric ‘spoke,’ with 
the schema Pindaricum ? 

Ib. 105, οὔτ᾽ ἔπος εὐτράπελον. He suggests 
οὔτε Féros τραπελόν, ‘shifty.’ But is not 
εὐτράπελον the happiest possible expression— 
‘frivolous,’ a euphemism for ‘ disrespectful’ 
or ‘insulting’? 

10. 189, ἐπαινήσαις ‘ gave praise to each.’ 
Mr. Myers’ ‘thanked them’ is more 


exact. 
W. R. Harpie. 


1 Demos. Ol. ii. 30 is a prose passage where 
Chiasmus has sometimes been ignored, εἰ δὲ τοῖς μὲν 
ὥσπερ ἐκ τυραννίδος ὑμῶν ἐπιτάττειν ἀποδώσετε κ.τ.λ. 
The construction is τοῖς μὲν ὑμῶν, not τυραννίδος 
ὑμῶν. 


RUSHFORTH’S LATIN HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS. 


Latin Historical Inscriptions, by G. Mc N. 
RusnrortH, M.A. Clarendon Press. 10s. 


Tuts book is very significant of the change 
which has come over the teaching of ancient 
—and especially perhaps of Roman—history 
in Oxford in the course of the last fifteen or 
twenty years. Those who can recollect the 
ordinary history lectures in—say the early 
seventies —will remember that they consisted 


very much of summaries, not so much of facts 
as of tendencies, and of generalisations, more 
or less wide, based on these as to the social 
or political characteristics of a particular 
period. The lectures were often highly 
suggestive, but they were suggestive of the 
ultimate results of historical investigation, 
not of the process of constructing history. 
The student learnt from them the faculty 
of writing extremely good essays on his- 
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torical results, but he was comparatively 
seldom allowed any insight into the processes 
by which the lecturers, or their German 
authorities, arrived at these results from 
the original data on which of course he had 
some vague idea that they depended. There 
was a tendency in those days rather to look 
down upon the man who had the reputation 
of ‘knowing his books,’ and a ‘First’ 
gained by such knowledge, as it was reported 
to be sometimes, was somewhat of a ‘lusus 
naturae’ and argued a certain amount of 
eccentricity on the part of examiners. A 
few years later one used to hear at a dis- 
tance from Oxford that cases of this kind 
were becoming commoner, and without know- 
ing exactly what the change really meant, 
one had perhaps‘an uneasy—perhaps a com- 
placent—idea that a First in Greats was not 
what it had been. As a matter of fact the 
change was a wholly good one, at least as 
far as history was concerned, and it was 
due very largely to Prof. Pelham’s teaching 
and influence. Even in the days I have 
alluded to,this lectures were beginning to be 
an exception to the general rule, and his 
hearers had many more references and cita- 
tions given them than they perhaps quite 
knew what to do with. But Prof. Pelham 


was then only one among many; now he 
stands in a position by himself, and those 
who come nearest to him are his own pupils 
who carry out the method which they have 


learnt from him. And that method con- 
sists in going back to the sources of history, 
accepting no generalisation which is not 
based on and cannot be traced back to— 
evidence, the evidence of classical writers 
critically weighed, the evidence of inscrip- 
tions and coins, the evidence in fact of 
archaeological data of any sort. Treated 
in this way the teaching of history is a 
training in scientific method, a distinct 
preparation for original work. It is of 
course possible to carry this tendency too 
far. The collection of evidence, the multi- 
plication of citations, the consideration of 
‘fontes’ are in truth only means to an 
end—the historical reconstruction of the 
past, and possibly Oxford lectures some- 
times a little lose sight of this, and tend to 
become a little scrappy, a little too crowded 
with evidence, brought together with a 
view more of showing how much evidence 
we have, than of developing the conclusions 
to be drawn from it. If the book before 
us in any way suggests this last remark, it 
1s more because there is a certain want of 
proportion and perspective in Mr. Rush- 
forth’s work than from any failure to recog- 


nise the proper relation between evidence 
and conclusions. It is perhaps a little 
surprising that Mr. Hicks’s volume of 
Historical Greek Inscriptions has not been 
followed before this by a corresponding book 
on Latin Inscriptions. As Mr. Rushforth 
says, ‘the ordinary student is almost help- 
less in presence not merely of the Corpus 
but even of selections like those of Wil- 
manns’ which do not supply or supply only 
imperfectly “the historical setting” on 
which the value of the inscriptions depends. 
Mr. Rushforth has to a certain extent filled 
this gap: if he has not filled it quite suffici- 
ently, as sufficiently as his careful and 
accurate work and his familiarity with the 
literature of the subject would have enabled 
him to do, it is, in addition to some 
faults of arrangement, because he has been 
too anxious to make his book a small one, 
to limit the number of his inscriptions to 
one hundred, and above all to confine him- 
self rigidly within the limits of the period 
usually taken up for the Oxford examina- 
tion. The result is a piece of work which, 
as far as considerable portions of it are 
concerned, can only be described as sketchy, 
a characteristic which is certainly not due 
to any lack of qualifications on Mr. Rush- 
forth’s part to have made it complete, and 
probably not to any undue precipitancy in 
publishing work that is imperfect, but seems 
to be an instance, an unfortunate one in 
this case, of the self-repression which makes 
the work of some scholars so much less full 
than their readers would like to have it. 

To a certain extent indeed Mr. Rushforth 
seems to have wavered between two methods 
of illustrating the historical value of inscrip- 
tions. One method would be to select a 
number of headings such as the Constitution 
of the Principate, the Administration or 
the Frontier policy of the Empire, or of 
particular provinces in it, the Organisation 
of the army or the fleet or the Imperial 
worship, and to show under each heading 
to what an extent eprigraphical evidence 
contributes to our knowledge of it. A work 
of this kind would be more or less syste- 
matic ; its value would depend on its com- 
pleteness, and on the cumulative nature of 
the epigraphiecal evidence. Another method 
would be to show from a series of individual 
inscriptions the kind of information that , 
we derive from this sort of evidence, and how > 
inscriptions may supplement or correct our 
historical texts. In this case the value of 
the work will depend on the importance of 
the inscriptions selected : there will be less 
room for systematic waaay and 
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diversity of illustration will be aimed at 
rather than completeness of treatment. <A 
third method, that of chronological arrange- 
ment, followed by Mr. Hicks, is precluded in 
this case by the smallness of the period 
touched upon. Now it seems to me that 
ostensibly, and as far as outword form goes, 
Mr. Rushforth has chosen the second 
method, while his real object has been the 
exposition of certain branches of organisa- 
tion and administration. The result of this 
fusion of methods has been in some ways 
unfortunate. Anything like a sufficient 
treatment of the various headings would 
require the citation of a number of inscrip- 
tions to illustrate each ; but the plan of 
Mr. Rushforth’s book with its hundred 
inscriptions limits him to one or two or at 
most three (I shall mention one or two 
exceptions below) for any particular section, 
while his too scrupulous care not to admit 
inscriptions of a date later than 70 a.p. has 
been a still further limitation, and usually 
a quite unnecessary one, to his treatment. 
Except in connexion with matters in which 
a change is known to have taken place after 
Nero, inscriptions belonging to Vespasian’s 
reign or Domitian’s or even Trajan’s would 
have been quite as admissible for Mr. Rush- 
forth’s purpose as those of the earlier prin- 
cipes. He gives one example of this 
himself when he takes two comparatively 
late inscriptions indicating the boundary 
between the two Germanies as the pegs on 
which to hang the few remarks he has to 
make on those provinces. Again Mr. Rush- 
forth has often apparently found it 
impossible within the limits he has placed 
on himself to put really important and 
light-giving inscriptions at the head of his 
sections ; and, as his plan precludes him from 
substituting for one or two important ones 
the cumulative evidence of numbers, and he 
has in his exposition somewhat strictly 
limited himself to the evidence of the 
inscriptions he has chosen—in these cases, 
and they are not infrequent, we really get 
the advantages of neither method, we 
neither have striking examples of epi- 
graphical evidence, nor a sufficient exposi- 
tion of the heading under which the 
inscription is placed. Thus under the 
heading of the organisation of Spain we 
have two milestones and an_ inscription 
relating to the pacification of Baetica. Mr. 
Rushforth’s commentary consists of a very 
brief reference to roads in Spain, and to 
the number of legions placed in Tarra- 
conensis. Under the heading—organisation 
of Pannonia, we have the funeral inscrip- 


tion of a centurion of legio viii. Aug. 
found near Poetovio, and the commentary 
confines itself to the question whether the 
military boundary of the province extended 
or did not extend to the Danube at the 
time. The commentary on the organisation 
of Syria, based on an inscription interesting 
mainly as an example of an equestrian 
cursus honorum, does nothing more than fix 
the date of the governorship of Quirinius, 
and inform us that the provincial census 
was usually taken by an official of eques- 
trian rank. The section on the colonies of 
Augustus in Pisidia, based on a milestone 
found at Comana, touches the fringes only 
of the Augustan organisation of the 
southern portion of Asia Minor. That on 
the military frontier of Africa does no more 
than fix on Theveste as the legionary camp 
before Hadrian. The section in Moesia is 
perhaps especially disappointing. Mr. Rush- 
forth chooses the well-known inscription 
which mentions a praefectus civitatium 
Moesiae et Treballiae, and another mention- 
ing the two Moesian legions in 33 a.p. 
With regard to the latter we are merely 
told that their head-quarters are unknown ; 
from the former it is inferred that the 
organisation of the province was still under 
Tiberius in a rudimentary stage, and that it 
was necessary for a special reason to place 
these native communities within the pro- 
vince under a praefectus. But does the 
former statement follow from the latter? 
Mr. Rushforth says that the first mention 
of a legatus is in 6 a.D.: he omits to 
mention Mommsen’s almost certain sup- 
position that the Calpurnius Piso described 
by Dio Cassius (54, 34) as governor of 
Pamphylia in 11 B.c. was really legatus of 
Moesia, in which case the province would 
have been organised for twenty-five years 
at the beginning of Tiberius’ reign. But 
surely the existence of a praefectus for some 
outlying parts of the province no more 
proves Moesia to have been in a rudimentary 
state of organisation than the existence of 
a ‘praefectus orae maritimae conventus 
Tarraconensis ’ proves the Spanish province 
to have been, or than the existence of a 
praefectus orae Ponticae proves Pontus to 
have been under Trajan. But Mr. Rush- 
forth has missed a good opportunity in 
Moesia of showing how epigraphical evidence 
may throw light on the organisation of a 
province. The relations between Poppaeus 
Sabinus, who was apparently legate of Moesia 
all through the reign of Tiberius, and other 
people who are also spoken of as its legates 
during the same period are not cleared up 
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by the account of Tacitus, but Domaszewski 
has shown by means of δὴ inscription 
(6.1.1. xi. 1885 = Wilm. 1138) which falls 
within Mr. Rushforth’s rather narrow 
limits that, owing to the temporary incor- 
poration of Macedonia and Achaia with 
Moesia, the consular legate of Moesia had 
the general administration of all these 
provinces while a praetorian legate also 
described as pro praetore Moesiae had a 
special command of the two Moesian legions 
and the Moesian frontier (hein. Mus. vol. 
xlv. pp. 1—5). 

But if these are instances of somewhat 
incomplete treatment, in other cases Mr. 
Rushforth’s work has been much more 
thorough. His account of the organisation 
of the Tres Galliae and Gallia Narbonensis 
is extremely clear and good ; but then under 
these two headings he has used no fewer 
than eight out of his hundred inscriptions. 
Would not a similar method in other cases 
have produced a similar result? Again his 
account of the Imperial worship in «the 
Provinces and Italy, on which he has expended 
fourteen of his inscriptions, is altogether 
admirable and could hardly have been made 
more clear and intelligible ; and, generally 


speaking, his treatment of Rome and Italy 
is fuller and better done than his account 


of provincial matters. To a certain extent 
no doubt this is due to the existence of such 
a book as Hirschfeld’s Verwaltwngsgeschichte, 
but still a better use has been made of 
the epigraphical material, and above all the 
arrangement is better. It is really the 
arrangement which is the weakest point in 
the book. In the first place its division into 
two parts, one relating to Augustus and the 
other to the succeeding emperors, is awkward 
and, as it is worked out, quite unnecessary. 
If the first part had contained the original 
Augustan arrangements, and the second 
developments from them, the division might 
have been made instructive ; but this is not 
the case or in very few instances, and the 
results are rather such awkward separations 
as that of the two accounts of Armenia on 
pp. 21—22 and p. 126; that of Pannonia 
whichcomes in Part I. from the other Danube 
provinces which all come in Part II. : that 
of the annexation of Egypt in Part 1., from 
its army in Part 11., and the double treat- 
ment of the water supply on p. 29 and 
87—89. Again under the heading—Organi- 
sation of the Provinces—we find very little 
indeed that justifies the title. There is 
nothing about the organisation of the 
Spanish provinces, nothing about the organi- 
sation of Syria.. What is said about the 


Eastern policy of Augustus does not properly 
belong to this head, while of Pannonia only 
the frontier line is discussed. In Part II. 
everything provincial is included under the 
wide heading Frontiers and Provinces, and 
accordingly we find such heterogeneous sub- 
sections as Roads in Dalmatia, the Cities of 
Asia, the occupation of Frisia, and the 
development of the Canabae. Similarly 
another heading—the emperors and persons 
connected with them—has very miscel- 
laneous contents, personal matters such as 
the position of Julia Augusta or of 
Sejanus or the epitaphs of Agrippina and 
her son Nero, all of which with the excep- 
tion of Sejanus would surely have come 
more appropriately under the Imperial 
family. Then we have isolated references 
to the invasion of Italy in 69, to Civilis and 
the Imperium Galliarum and to the 
attempted revolution in Africa by Clodius 
Macer, and finally an inscription of primary 
importance, the lex de imperio Vespasiani, 
comes in under this personal section ; 
though it would much more naturally have 
been taken in connexion with the constitution 
of the Principate for which by the by Mr. 
Rushforth can apparently find no inscrip- 
tions more appropriate than entries from the 
Fasti Praenestini and the Fasti Feriarum 
Latinarum. Mr. Rushforth’s book would, 
it seems to me, be much improved by a 
radical rearrangement of his material, by 
abolishing the distinction, not worked out 
in a way to make it a real one, between 
Augustus and the succeeding principes, by 
collecting the materials for the provinces 
under two heads Organisation and Frontier 
Policy, by adding sections on the army (many 
of the inscriptions would come more appro- 
priately under this head than any other), 
the system of roads, and the cursus honorum 
both senatorial and equestrian. A re- 
arrangement of this kind with the addition 
of another fifty inscriptions, as the material’ 
for a somewhat fuller exposition in certain 
parts of the book, would, I cannot help 
thinking, make the work far more useful 
than it is to the young students for whom 
it is intended. On the other hand, taking 
the book as it is, it deserves a very cordial 
reception, as a piece of exceptionally accu- 
rate work. When Mr. Rushforth really 
gets hold of an important inscription, such 
as the edict of Claudius on the civitas of the 
Anauni or the epitaph of Plautius Silvanus, 
his treatment of it is admirable. It has 
already been noted how thoroughly he has 
illustrated the Imperial worship, and his 
sections on the Canabae, the Praetorian 
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Guards and the Augustan administration of 
Rome are all as excellent as they could be. 
There can be no doubt that the book will in 
a great measure answer all the purposes for 
with it was intended: it will serve better 
than any other book as an elementary hand- 


book to Epigraphy: it will supply a good 
deal of historical information and, perhaps 
better still, it will throw a good deal of light 
on the data from which much of the 
Imperial history has to be constructed. 

E. G. Harpy. 


THUMSER’S POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ATHENS. 


K. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch der griechischen 
Antiquitdten. I. Band, Staatsaltertiimer, 
6te Auflage herausgegeben von Viktor 
Thumser. 2te Abteilung: Der athenische 
Staat und seine Geschichte. Freiburg-i.-B. 
1892. 
Mk. 12. 


8vo. pp. vii. +529 [273-801]. 


Iv was in 1875 that the fifth edition of this 
well-known handbook was issued. The 
interval of seventeen years between that 
date and the date of Thumser’s revision has 
been one of extraordinary activity in the 
field of political and legal antiquities, as in 
other fields of scientific study. Inscriptions 
from all quarters of the Greek world have 
supplemented the previously available 
sources of information, the recovery of 
Aristotle’s ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία has set in 
motion a train of readjustments of ideas 
that is still in full course, and this great and 
still growing fund of fresh material has 
attracted an increasing number of zealous 
investigators. As was to be expected, 
therefore, many changes were called for, and 
have been made by Thumser, in the earlier 
edition by Biihr and Stark. 

The increase in size is considerable. The 
account of the Athenian state in the fifth 
edition contained 372 pages; this corre- 
sponding Abteilung of the sixth edition 
contains 506 of materially larger size. The 
reviser’s preface calls attention to the small 
number of sections that appear in the sixth 
edition unaltered or but slightly altered. 
Examination shows that the book has in fact 
been so worked over as nearly to constitute, 
as regards contents, a new work ; and this 
in spite of the fact that Hermann’s general 
plan, and for the most part the details of 
the old arrangement, have been preserved. 
Most of the headings of sections are 
retained, sometimes with a slight variation 
in wording ; they mostly follow the same 
order, a few new headings being inserted. 
Transpositions in the other Abteilungen have 
caused a complete renumbering of the 


sections; under these circumstances one 
does not see the necessity or the advantage 
of marking the divided or newly inserted 
sections with a and 6. It would have been 
simpler and equally convenient to number 
consecutively, especially as the old number 
is placed in brackets beside the new. Fg. 
57a Der theseische Synoikismos is a new 
heading ; this section and 57 b Der attische 
Gesamtstaat und seine Gliederung together 
correspond to section 97 in the earlier 
edition. To subdivide by letters in this way 
preserves the difference of precisely forty 
between the old and the new numbering, it 
is true; but the comparison of the two 
editions is but very slightly facilitated there- 
by, while as a matter of book-making the 
disturbance of sequence in the numbering 
is annoying. Still of course this is but a 
trifle. And on the other hand it is a great 
improvement in form that the notes, as in 
the recent editions of other portions of the 
Lehrbuch, are placed at the foot of the page 
instead of being grouped at the end of the 
respective sections. , 

Along with Hermann’s general plan and 
arrangement of matter the general method 
of treatment has remained essentially the 
same. The political and legal antiquities of 
Athens are described from the historical 
point of view; the leading aims appear to 
be the utmost completeness, the utmost 
brevity, the utmost precision of statement. 
Completeness involves no little polemic ; 
this combination tends to obscure the larger 
outlines ; and when the constant endeavour 
after brevity is added, elegance of style is 
put out of the question and occasional 
obscurity is inevitable. Gilbert’s Handbuch 
der griechischen Staatsaltertiimer, the first 
volume of which has also recently appeared 
in a new edition, is far more readable, be- 
cause it neither aims at the same complete- 
ness in details nor turns aside so often to 
notice discrepant views. Gilbert’s is there- 
fore the better work for the beginner ; 
though on many controverted points Gilbert 
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gives no hint that another opinion has been 
held or is possible. For a full introduction 
to the literature of the subject, and of every 
branch of the subject, no other work can 
compare with Thumser’s. Indeed the very 
fulness of the bibliography is perhaps open 
to criticism. Space might have been saved 
and clearness gained, with little loss in other 
directions, by such grouping as would have 
lessened the amount of repetition; an 
occasional omission would have done no 
harm. Yet on the whole, in an encyclopedic 
work like this, an error on the side of fui- 
ness is more pardonable than error on the 
other side. The literature of the subject is 
so widely scattered that only a few special- 
ists can hope to keep track of it all; those 
who consult such a work are entitled to all 
the assistance in that way which the author 
can give. The addition of a few more brief 
remarks in the way of criticism and discrim- 
ination would have been welcome, and would 
sometimes indicate whether a particular 
work not readily accessible could be safely 
ignored or must be procured at any cost. On 
some pages a simple abbreviation of the 
often repeated reference to Meier-Schoemann- 
Lipsius would have gained sufficient space 
for such a note. The remarks of this sort 
which are given will prove very valuable to 
many readers. The polemic, so far as we 
have observed, maintains always the best of 
tone; and although no one who has given 
attention to this phase of Greek life can 
expect to find himself in perfect agreement 
with the author at every point, on the other 
hand no one can fail to recognize and admire 
the learning and good judgment with which 
controversies are approached and _ the 
author’s own opinion stated and defended. 
A most difficult and delicate task has here 
been performed with great skill, and the 
result is a work for which all students of 
antiquity should be grateful. 

As was said above, entire agreement on 
every point is not to be expected; it is 
therefore no disparagement of the work if 
we devote the remainder of the space at 
command to a brief discussion of a few of 
the topics on which Thumser’s view appears 
to us doubtful or mistaken or especially 
interesting. 

On p. 344 we find: ‘Was nun den 
Amtstitel der genannten Behirde betrifft, 
so steht derselbe allerdings fiir die alteste 
Zeit nicht fest. Miglich ist es, dass die 
Bezeichnung βασιλεύς urspriinglich auf den 
ersten des Kollegiums iibergieng und die 
Zuerkennung dieses Titels an den 2. Archon 
sowie die Zuweisung der religiésen Funk- 
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tionen des Kénigs an denselben in jene Zeit 
fillt, da dem Demos wenigstens gesetzlich 
das Recht zuerkannt wurde, auch die erste 
Archontenstelle aus seiner Mitte zu beset- 
zen.’ ‘This seems to imply that there was 
somehow a transfer of title and of duties 
from the first to the second Archon. But 
this is a mistaken conception of events and 
their relations. The natural supposition is 
rather that there was no transfer either of 
title or of the religious functions. The 
βασιλεύς was gradually denuded of all 
functions except the religious, and such 
judicial functions as went with the former. 
When the powers of the third member of 
the college, the ἄρχων, had been so enlarged 
as to make him in fact the most influential 
of the board, he was naturally regarded and 
treated as the head of the state. This is no 
Zuerkennung des Titels an den 2. Archon, but 
merely a change in the relative importance 
of the two offices of ἄρχων and βασιλεύς. 

On p. 351 it is assumed that Drakon gave 
the citizenship to of ὅπλα παρεχόμενοι and 
was the creator of the property classes. 
This leaves out of view the tense of ἀπεδέδοτο 
ἡ πολιτεία (AG. πολ. 4, 2), and the fact that 
before Drakon, according to ᾽Αθ. πολ. 3, 1, 
τὰς μὲν ἀρχὰς καθίστασαν ἀριστίνδην καὶ 
πλουτίνδην. The last word certainly implies 
some recognition of property distinctions, 
that is to say of some kind of property 
classes, though probably not so clearly 
defined as later. Instead of expressly attri- 
buting the creation of these classes to 
Drakon, Aristotle simply assumes their 
existence under his constitution. ‘ Dass 
Drakon sie erst eingerichtet hat, ist wenig 
wahrscheinlich ἡ is the sound conclusion of 
Gilbert (Handbuch, i.? p. 127, note 1). 

On p. 375, in connection with Solon’s 
abolition of debts, the statement is made: 
‘Dass nimlich die Schuldvertrige begiiter- 
ter Schuldner keineswegs von dieser Bestim- 
mung [the abolition of debts] betroffen 
wurden, ist selbstverstiindlich, da es sich 
nicht im allgemeinen um die Besserung der- 
Verhiltnisse aller Schuldner zu deren 
Glaubigern, sondern lediglich um die Besei- 
tigung der Auswiichse handeln konnte.’ 
If this were the case, how could Solon’s 
false friends have been made rich by pur- 
chasing land with borrowed money just 
before the abolition of debts was proclaimed, 
as narrated in ’A@. πολ. 6, 2% They 
possessed the means of repaying what they 
had borrowed, but were able to escape 
repayment by virtue of Solon’s measure. 
Had that measure been like a modern bank- 
rupt law, whereby only insolvent debtors 
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obtained relief, these tricky borrowers would 
have made nothing by their scheme. It 
seems clear that Aristotle had in mind no 
exception whatever when he wrote χρεῶν 
ἀποκοπὰς ἐποίησε καὶ τῶν ἰδίων καὶ τῶν 
δημοσίων. 

P. 407. ‘Seit der Tyrannis wurden die 
Archonten durch Wahl besetzt, bis man 
nach 487 das durch Solon eingefiihrte 
Verfahren wieder aufnahm, indem man auch 
hierbei den Demen Einfluss dadurch ver- 
schaffte, dass bei der Vorwahl in den 
einzelnen Phylen 500 Demoten ihre Stimme 
auf eine Person vereinigen mussten, damit 
sie als Kandidat gelten konnte.’ The latter 
part of this sentence rests upon a very 
doubtful interpretation of an obscure and 
perhaps corrupt passage in ᾽Αθ. πολ. 22, 5. 
The words in question are ἐκυάμευσαν τοὺς 
ἐννέα ἄρχοντας κατὰ φυλάς, ἐκ τῶν προκριθέντων 
ὑπὸ τῶν δημοτῶν πεντακοσίων κιτιλ. Now, 
apart from the proposed change of πεντακο- 
σίων to ἑκατόν (i.e. of φ΄ to ρ΄ : see Kenyon 
and Sandys ad loc.), it is quite possible that 
the numeral goes with τῶν προκριθέντων 
instead of δημοτῶν. It is unsafe to assume, 
on such uncertain support, a regulation so 
peculiar and referred to nowhere else. 

Thumser’s conclusion with regard to the 
question of the προχειροτονία is given sub- 
In each 


stantially as follows (p. 512 f.). 
assembly before throwing open to debate 
the subjects mentioned in the program of 
the Council, the question was regularly put 
to the assembly whether ἱερά and ὅσια or 
foreign affairs, even if not mentioned in the 
probouleuma, might immediately be brought 


before the sovereign people. This view of 
the προχειροτονία is based mainly on Aischin. 
1, 23 ἐπειδὰν τὸ καθάρσιον περιενεχθῇ Kai ὃ 
κῆρυξ τὰς πατρίους εὐχὰς εὔξηται, προχειροτονεῖν 
κελεύει τοὺς προέδρους περὶ ἱερῶν καὶ ὁσίων καὶ 
κήρυξι καὶ πρεσβείαις, καὶ μετὰ ταῦτα ἐπερωτᾷ 
6 κῆρυξ, τίς ἀγορεύειν βούλεται κιτιλ. Τῷ is far 
more probable than Hartel’s untenable idea 
that it was a sort of first reading of the 
measure ; it is on the whole as probable as 
Harpokration’s explanation, given as that 
is with a distinct note of uncertainty. His 
words are ἔοικεν ᾿Αθήνησιν τοιοῦτόν τι γίγ- 
νεσθαι ὁπόταν τῆς βουλῆς προβουλευσάσης 
εἰσφέρηται εἰς τὸν δῆμον ἡ γνώμη" πρότερον 
γίγνεται χειροτονία ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ πότερον δοκεῖ 
περὶ τῶν προβουλευθέντων σκέψασθαι τὸν δῆμον 
ἢ ἀρκεῖ τὸ προβούλευμα, and Gilbert and 
Busolt still adhere to this, the more com- 
monly accepted explanation. Thumser 
supports his opinion with great clearness and 
force, and we incline to adopt it. 

On p. 652 the ten Aoywrai of ’AG. πολ. 


48, 3, selected by lot from their own number 
by the members of the Council, are identi- 
fied with the Aoywrai of ᾿Αθ. πολ. 54, 2, 
which are enumerated, among the officials 
chosen by lot, as those πρὸς ots ἅπαντας 
ἀνάγκη τοὺς τὰς ἀρχὰς ἄρ[ξαντ]ας λόγον 
ἀπενεγκεῖν. ‘The distinction between the 
two boards is pretty clearly made out by 
Lipsius (Berichte der sachs. Gesellschaft 
1891, p. 65 ἢ.) and ᾿. Sandys (on 48, 3) ; 
the distinction is acc_pved also by Gilbert 
and Busolt. The reading of Bekker’s best 
MS. for Pollux viii. 99, λογισταὶ δύο ἦσαν ὁ 
μὲν τῆς βουλῆς ὃ δὲ τῆς διοικήσεως, taken in 
connection with the other considerations 
adduced by Lipsius and Sandys, gives the 
preponderance to that view. 

On p. 470 the age of the διαιτηταί is given 
as ‘das 60. Jahr’; p. 592 f. they are said 
to have been ‘diejenigen, welche das 60. 
Lebensjahr vollendet hatten.’ Among the 
Nachtrige etc. p. 800 is the note: ‘ Die in 
Class. Review vi. 182 geiiusserte Meinung, 
dass die Diiiteten im 60. Lebensjahre stiinden 
und nicht dasselbe bereits zuriickgelegt 
hiitten, geht auf die irrige Interpretation 
der Aristoteles-Stelle ziiruck, als ob die 
Athener im Anfange ibres 42. kriegs- 
dienetpflichtigen Alters zu Diiiteten be- 
stimmt worden wiiren.’ Since scholars are 
curiously divided on this point of the age 
of the διαιτηταί, perhaps the subject is worth 
renewed examination. Kenyon puts them 
in their sixty-first year, assuming the 
sixtieth year to be completed. Gilbert also 
(Handbuch i.” p. 435) is for the same age ; 
while Lipsius (Berichte der sachs. Gesellschaft 
1891, p. 58), Sandys (on ᾽Αθ. πολ. 53, 4) 
and Busolt (Miiller’s Handbuch iv. 15" p. 
270 f.), with E. 8. T. in this Review (vi. 
p. 182), decide for the sixtieth year. Now 
the whole question rests upon the meaning 
of one passage in Aristotle, namely ᾽Αθ. πολ. 
53, 4-5, διαιτηταὶ δ᾽ εἰσὶν οἷς ἂν ἑξηκοστὸν 
ἔτος ἡ. τοῦτο δὲ δῆλον ἐκ τῶν ἀρχόντων καὶ 
τῶν ἐπωνύμων. εἰσὶ γὰρ ἐπώνυμοι δέκα μὲν οἱ 
τῶν φυλῶν, δύο δὲ καὶ τετταράκοντα οἱ τῶν 
ἡλικιῶν - οἱ δὲ ἔφηβοι ἐγγραφόμενοι πρότερον 
μὲν εἰς λελευκωμένα γραμματεῖα ἐνεγράφοντο, 
καὶ ἐπεγράφοντο αὐτοῖς ὅ τ’ ἄρχων ἐφ᾽ οὗ 
ἐνεγράφησαν, καὶ ὁ ἐπώνυμος ὃ τῷ πρότερον 
ἔτει] δεδιαιτηκώς. τὸν δὲ τελευταῖον τῶν 
ἐπωνύμων λαβόντες οἱ τετταράκοντα διανέμουσιν 
αὐτοῖς τὰς διαίτας. The phrase ἑξηκοστὸν ἔτος 
in itself is perhaps ambiguous. But the 
following propositions are clearly contained 
in the passage. 1. The citizens of military 
age were, at any given moment, arranged 
in forty-two lists, each list containing all 
who had been enrolled as ἔφηβοι in the same 
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year, each list marked by the name of the 
Archon of the year in which they were 
enrolled and with the name of an ἐπώνυμος 
τῆς ἡλικίας. 2. The forty take, as the list 
of the διαιτηταί of the year, τὸν τελευταῖον 
τῶν ἐπωνύμων, the last of the forty lists ; 
in other words those who are now in the 
last year of the cycle of ages, that is (if at 
the beginning of the year) are between 
fifty-nine and sixty years old. To make the 
words mean the list of those who were in 
the last year of the cycle the year before, 
as Thumser and Gilbert do, is to do violence 
to Aristotle’s language. 3. The list of 
ἔφηβοι enrolled in the year assumed is 
marked by the ἄρχων of the year and by 
the ἐπώνυμος ὁ τῷ πρότερον e[re] δεδιαιτηκώς. 
The only meaning that can be given to those 
words is, the ἐπώνυμος that marked also the 
list of those who the year before had served 
as διαιτηταί Those, therefore, who had 
served as Arbitrators the previous year 
were during that year in the last of their 
forty-two years of liability to military ser- 
vice ; for they were still in a list marked 
by an ἐπώνυμος, and there were but forty-two 
ἐπώνυμοι; and a youth was enrolled as 
ἔφηβος in his nineteenth year, ὀκτωκαίδεκα 
ἔτη γεγονότες (᾿Αθ. πολ. 42, 1). The arithme- 


! Gilbert (Handbuch i.2 p. 358) strangely interprets 
e 


the phrase as meaning the Arckon of the previous 
να His words are: ‘Die einzelnen dieser 42 
ahrgii nge der Hopliten waren in den Katalogen 
durch den vorgesetzten Namen des Archon, unter 
welchem sie eingezeichnet waren, und __seines 
Amtsvorgiingers rubriciert. Diese 42 Archonten 
wurden als dic ἐπώνυμοι der 42 Jahrgiinge 
bezeichnet.’ 


tical problem involved in the passage may 
be a little confusing at first sight, but the 
above solution is surely the only possible 
one, and the phrase ἑξηκοστὸν ἔτος is to be 
understood in its most obvious modern 
sense. 

As regards errors of the press, it should 
be said that for a work of this character the 
book contains remarkably few. It would 
be too much to expect to find all of the 
hundreds of references quite correct; but 
in looking up a considerable number no 
mistake was found. On p. 346, note 2, 
however, in the quotation from ’A@. πολ. for 
νόμους read θεσμούς. 

But enough of criticism upon details. 
Until some scholar endowed with equal 
learning and calmness of judgment and 
possessing also a high degree, but not too 
high a degree, of the reconstructive imagina- 
tion, shall write a genuine constitutional 
history of Athens, instead of a handbook 
of Athenian political antiquities from the 
historical standpoint, we can scarcely expect 
a better work of its class than this of 
Thumser’s. It will probably be long before 
that still more difficult task will be per- 
formed ; meantime we wish for the present 
volume the widest possible circulation and 
use. With the additions to our sources of 
information which may be expected, it will 
naturally require supplementing and cor- 
recting here and there, but will not soon be 
superseded. 

Tuomas Dwicut GooDELL. 

Yale University. 


ILBERG ON THE TEXTS OF HIPPOCRATES. 


Das Hippocrates-Glossar des Erotianos und 


seine urspriingliche Gestalt : von JOHANNES 
(Abhandl. ἃ. phil.-hist. Classe ἃ. 
konigl. Sachs. Gesellschaft ἃ. Wissen- 
schaften, band xiv. 1893). 2 Mk. 

Prolegomena Critica in Hippocratis operum 
quae feruntur recensionem novam ; scripsit 
Jouannes Ixperc (Teubner, Leipzig, 
1894). 


TuEsE two works by Dr. Ilberg deserve 
notice as a most praiseworthy attempt to 
reduce to order the critical material available 
for the text of Hippocrates. The Pro- 
legomena falls into two divisions, the first 
containing a description of the MSS. and 


an attempt to constitute their stemma, the 
second an examination of the secondary 
evidence contained in the glosses and in the 
commentaries of Galen. The second chapter 
is of especial interest, and not to students 
of Hippocrates only, from its bearing on the 
general question of the transmission of 
ancient texts. We are in the unusual posi- 
tion of being able to tap the stream of the 
Hippocrates-tradition at two points before 
reaching the extant MSS., by means of the 
glosses of Erotianus (circ. A.D. 60) and the 
commentaries of Galen (circ. Α.Ὁ. 175) ; and 
the conclusions of Dr. Ilberg are briefly as 
follows. The text of Hippocrates used by 
Erotianus differed to a considerable extent 
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from that which is represented by our MSS., 
sometimes for the better, sometimes for the 
worse. On the other hand the tradition 
which Galen selected as best among the 
numerous authorities known to him (which 
must be sought in the commentaries them- 
selves, not in the lemmata prefixed to them, 
which have been gradually corrupted) is 
substantially the same as that of the best 
MSS. of Hippocrates now extant. The 
bearing of this evidence on the general 
history of textual tradition cannot be 
examined in detail here, but it deserves 
notice ; and much gratitude is due to Dr. 
Ilberg for his illuminating labours in the 
tangled wilderness of the criticism of 
Hippocrates, and incidentaily of Galen. 


The examination of the glossary of 
Erotianus is subsidiary to the Prolegomena ; 
and it has the valuable result of recovering 
the original order of the glossary (which 
has come down to us mainly in an alpha- 
betically-arranged epitome), while at the 
same time Dr. Ilberg has been able to make 
the study of the text used by the glosso- 
grapher, the result of which has been 
mentioned above. 

It should be added that the Prolegomena 
contains a photographic facsimile of a page 
from one of the principal manuscripts of 
Hippocrates, the Cod. Parisinus gr. 2253 
(A), of the eleventh century. 

Ἐν G. Kenyon. 


REICHARDT ON THE SATURNIAN, 


Der Saturnische Vers in der rimischen 
Kunstdichtung, von ALEXANDER REICcH- 
ArDT. Nineteenth Supplementband of the 
Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, pp. 
207—253. 


Tus methodical and lucidly written essay is 
in two parts,—first a collection and review 
of material, and secondly a systematic dis- 
cussion of metrical phenomena on the basis 
of this material. The first part anticipates 
the second a good deal, as the question of 
the integrity of the examples necessarily 
turns in large part on their conformity to 
standards, and Reichardt finds it necessary 
to postulate at the outset the rules which he 
expects to demonstrate afterwards more 
fully. ‘ Kunstdichtung’ with him includes 
not merely the Saturnians of Andronicus 
and Naevius, but those of the Scipio 
epitaphs and some other inscriptions, which 
he considers to have been composed under 
the influence of the literary Saturnian. 
So his treatise covers pretty much the old 
ground, and deals with the old problems. 
Nor does it contain much that is new in 
opinions or results. What novelty of 
method there is, lies in the rigid exclusion 
of alien or doubtful material. Popular 
verses—the ‘rude Saturnians’ or ‘quasi- 
Saturnians ’—are of course barred out 
altogether; even the Arval song and 
Mummius’s dedication (ductu auspicioque, 
etc.) do not figure in these pages. This is 
justifiable: the literary Saturnian was a 
thing by itself. He also excludes from con- 


sideration, as a disturbing element, all 
verses which bear signs of serious corruption 
or incompleteness, and in this he is ex- 
tremely conscientious, throwing out, for 
instance, the last two verses of the oldest 
Scipio inscription—hec cepit Corsica Aleria- 


que urbe and dedet Tempestatebus aide mere- 
to—on the ground that they are incomplete 
at the end. 

Reichardt arrays himself with decision 
on the side of a quantitizing Saturnian, and 
dismisses the word-accent theory of Keller, 
Thurneysen and Westphal with brief com- 
ments that will seem wholly inadequate to 
the adherents of that doctrine. Proceeding 
on the assumption that the Saturnian is a 
quantity-verse, he finds that of his stock of 
verses and parts of verses, ninety-one 
conform to a certain scheme, defined by 
eleven rules, and that fifteen more are 
brought into conformity by easy and 
certain emendations, not made wholly for 
metrical reasons. To these he adds later 
on two more, making seventeen. This 
total of 106 (or 108) verses represent, in his 
view, the usual or normal form of Saturnian. 
In substance, it is the Saturnian of many 
previous theorists, as Spengel, L. Miller, 
Havet. Nineteen remaining verses, which 
differ from this norm, yet appear to be 
sound, Reichardt believes to exemplify rarer 
but admissible forms of the Saturnian. 
Here, of course, he is on slippery ground. 
and will not expect to convince everybody. 
These rarer forms arise : 

1. By catalexis of the first half, without 
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anacrusis of the second : aetdte parva || 
posidét hoc sdxsum. 

2. By catalexis of the second half: six 
illos déserdnt, fortissimés virds. 

3. By anacrusis of the second half, after 
trochaic ending of the first: igitér demium 
Uliai || cor frixit praé pavore. 

The strongest case is made out for the 
third of these forms. Here Reichardt puts 
eight verses. Unfortunately only two of 
these are inscriptional ; formd virtitet 
|| parisumé fit, and quibus si in longé licuiset 
|| tibe vittér vita, and just these are open to 
doubt. The first can weigh little in view of 
simillumde, Plaut. Asin. 241, and as to the 
second, the reviewer believes that Biicheler’s 
transposition <tiér tibe vita reproduces what 
was intended, though he concedes that 
Reichardt’s scansion is the best that can be 
made of the verse as it stands. For the 
second freedom, the docking of the second 
half, Reichardt adduces six verses. Two of 
these, from Naevius, will bear no stress by 
reason of their textual uncertainty ; the 
other four end with the words viro, virum, 
viros, viri. Here some have measured viro 
ete. (Umbrian veiro). ‘It would be a 
strange freak of chance,’ says Reichardt, ‘if 
the long ὁ of vir had been preserved only at 
the end of four Saturnians, in each case with 
suppression of the preceding thesis.’ But 
to others it may seem strange that so many 
of the docked Saturnians should happen to 
end with this particular word. The first of 
the three exceptional verse-forms the author 
exemplifies by seven instances, but to make 
out this number he has to read : 


magndm sapiéntidm || miliasqué virtites, 
aetdle quim pared || posidét hoc sdéxsum, 
dont daniint Herc(o)let || méxsumé méreto, 


verses which certainly can be differently 
understood. In two verses he finds a com- 
bination of the first and second peculiarities : 
duonéro déptumé || fiisé vird, and populi 
primariim || fiiissé virtim, and it is certainly 
an advantage to have these puzzling verses 


somehow brought into line. We cannot 
help wondering why Reichardt does not scan, 
with Korsch, hee cépit Corsicé Aleridque 
%rbe, and so dispose of one more estray. 
Noteworthy is Reichardt’s frank accept- 
ance of Havet’s doctrine that any short 
final syllable may count as long under the 
ictus. He even undertakes to show that 
this is no irregularity, but quite the normal 
usage, and that short final syllables are quite 
as often used long (sixty-six times) as short 
(sixty-three times). It is certainly a growing 


opinion that without some such doctrine as 
this the Saturnian cannot be explained as a 
quantity-verse. But just the difficulty of 
believing this is driving many to take refuge 
in accentuating theories. The choice is cer- 
tainly a hard one. On the one hand Runciis 
atquée Purpireus ; on the other facile facteis 
superdses/ And yet, until some one shall 
discover a tertiwm quid, it appears that we 
must stomach the one or the other. 

Syncopation (‘ Thesenunterdriickung ’) 
Reichardt restricts to the penultimate 
‘ thesis’ of the second half. To avoid it in 
the first half he reads aetdéte quém parvd, 
and doni danint Herc(o)let (see above). 
We greatly prefer padrva and even //ére(o)lei 
(Miiller, Havet etc.). Still it is by no 
means self-evident that /erclet is to be read 
where Hercolet is written. Here comes in 
the question of tetrapodic phrases. Reich- 
ardt will none of them; he reads (p. 241) 
dedét Témpestdtebiis ; the cases in the Mum- 
mius dedication do not, for him, come into 
consideration. 

Correspondence of ictus and word-accent, 
Reichardt thinks, is unsought. Where it 
occurs it is fortuitous. In the first two 
feet it is even avoided. Reichardt has 
trained his ear so that a succession of 
correspondences seems ‘ feeble and unpoetic’ 
(p. 229). On the other hand he finds 
nothing disagreeable in magniim stuprim 
populdé or in dont danint Herelei. To us, 
we confess, the reverse is the case. 

Considerable respect for manuscript tradi- 
tion, and resistance to the temptation of 
tinkering it in the interest of uniformity, are 
pleasing characteristics of this latest con- 
tribution to the Saturnian controversy, as 
against—let us say—Lucian Miiller’s work. 
It is also useful, as we have already said, to 
have those verses which we are reasonably 
sure are Saturnians considered by them- 
selves. Most recent writers have stirred 
too many things into one pot. It is odd 
that in the voluminous literature of this 
subject nobody has seriously considered the 
question of the proper range of application 
of the term Saturnian. It is often taken 
for granted that all early Italic verses were 
Saturnians, in one sense or another. But 
there is not the slightest evidence for this. 
We are entitled to call Saturnian, first 
those verses which the ancient writers tell 
us are Saturnians, and secondly those which 
exactly (not remotely) resemble them. Now 
what are these attested Saturnians? First 
and foremost Naevius’s Bellum Punicum 
(Fest. p. 325 ; two verses of it are expressly 
quoted as Saturnians by the grammarians), 
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secondly the verse malum dabunt, ete., and 
four verses from ancient triumphal inscrip- 
tions. Absolutely nothing else. We are 
not told that Andronicus’s Odyssey was in 
Saturnians ; we only infer it. We have no 
reason for calling the verses of the Scipio 
inscriptions or any other inscriptions Sat- 
urnians, save their similarity to the attested 
samples. And nobody can assure us that 
the metre of these inscriptions is homo- 
geneous, and that they do not contain 
verses which no Roman would have called 
Saturnian. Might, for instance, the curious 
line duonoro optumo fuise viro, be not a 
Saturnian after all, but some other kind of 
verse ¢ 

The meaning of the name Saturnian 
obviously comes in question here. The 
common impression is that the Saturnius 
versus is an ‘old-time verse,’ one belonging 
to the Saturnia regna, a Kpdvios στίχος, 50 
to speak. If this is so, it could only have 
been a fanciful name, given by some poet, 
after the verse had gone out of vogue. But 
1 may take this opportunity of pointing out 
another possible origin. Among the azxa- 
menta of the Salii, there were (Fest. p. 3) 
versus LIanuli, Iunonii, Minervii, ete., in 
honour of different gods. There may well 
have been versus Saturnii, especially as we 
know that Saturn was mentioned in the 
Salian songs. What if the rhythm of this 
‘hymn to Saturn’ served as a pattern for 


Livius Andronicus or whoever set the 
literary Saturnian a-going? It would follow 
that the Saturnian was only one of many 
early verses, and that we should be chary of 
applying the name to proverbs, Marcian 
vaticinations, Umbrian prayers, and to any 
verse that differed from the recognized 
norm. It does not make against this hypo- 
thesis that Varro (2. L. vii. 36, the earliest 
mention of the name Saturnius) and the 
grammarians know nothing of it. 

There is a possibility that versus Faunius 
(Marius Victorin. p. 139 K) was in use as 
another designation of Naevius’s metre. It 
was a fixed idea in Varro’s time that the 
Saturnian had been used in the oracles of 
Faunus (Varro loc. cit., Fest. p. 325). This 
is no doubt based on Ennius’s well-known 
words about Naevius’s epic poem, versibus 
quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant. Had 
Ennius the name versus Faunius in mind ? 
This too might have been a Salian rhythm. 
Ennius’s interpretation would then be a 
mistake, and the right view would lurk in 
Placidus’s gloss Fauniorum modorum (p. 44 
Deuerling). But of course it is possible 
that the name versus Fauntus is an in- 
vention of the grammarians. Ennius 
would then have meant only ‘rude verses, 
such as were used in popular oracles.’ 

F. Ὁ. ALLEN. 
Harvard University. 


JAHNKE’S HORATIAN COMEDIES AND BOLTE’S ACOLASTUS AND 
PAMMACHIUS. 


Bibliotheca Scriptorum medii aevi Teub- 
nertana. Comoediae Horatianae tres. 
Edidit R. Jaunxe. (Lips.: Teubner). 

Lateinische Literaturdenkmaler des xv. und 
xvi. Jahrhunderts G. Gnaphaeus: Aco- 
lastus. Herausg. v. J. Botte. T. Naogeor- 
gus: Pammachius. Herausg. v. J. Botte 
τι. Erica Scumipr. (Berlin: Speyer and 
Peters.) Mk. 1.80. 


Unper the odd title of ‘ Horatian Comedies’ 
Jahnke has edited three of those descriptive 
monologues, of the early middle ages, which 
are interesting partly as late reflexes of the 
departed poetry of Rome, partly as incidents 
in the growth of the infantine modern 
drama. They are comedies only in so far 
as that term is applicable to narrative 
which frequently takes the form of reported 
dialogue ; and ‘ Horatian’ only by virtue of 


their resemblance in this point to some of 
Horace’s Satires, in particular toi. 9. The 
MSS. are innocent of either term, though 
they concur in describing two of the three 
pieces as the work ‘ Ovidii nasonis Sulmon- 
ensis poete.’ The date is determined within 
tolerable limits, on the one hand by the 
character of the leonine hexameter, which 
contains abundant examples of the double 
rhyme that became frequent in the eleventh 
century, and on the other hand by an 
undoubted allusion in the middle of the 
twelfth century. The frequent occurrence 
of stare in the sense of esse seems to assign 
them to France. The three ‘comoediae’ 
themselves are of the slightest value. In 
the first, ‘de nuntio sagaci’ (297 verses), a 
lover describes the cunning arts of a mes- 
senger sent with presents to woo a maiden 
in his name ; the second, ‘de tribus puellis,’ 


is an account of a love-adventure, related 
by the writer ; the third, ‘ de tribus sociis,’ is 
a mere anecdote, in 20 elegiac verses. 
These trifles have been edited with the 
elaborate care characteristic of the 
‘Mediaeval Library,’ of which the volume 
forms a part, the variants of several differ- 
ent MSS. being minutely recorded. The 
student of Mediaeval Latinity will appre- 
ciate the chapter on grammatical anomalies 
(p. 38 ff.). 

The Acolastus and Pammachius bring us 
into the comparatively broad daylight of the 

e of Humanism and of the Reformation. 
It would not indeed be easy to find two Latin 
plays of the time which better typify those 
two movements, where they accorded and 
where they conflicted, than do these. The 
Acolastus—early known in England by 
Palsgrave’s ‘ Ecphrasis’ of it (1540)—is one 
of the first and best dramatizations of the 


The Adelphoe of Terence. With Introduction, 
Notes and Critical Appendix by Srpney G. 
ΑΒΗΜΌΒΕ L.H.D. Maemillan & Co. 
1893. 3s. 6d. 


Ir is a pleasure to take upan edition of one 
of the plays of Terence with the feeling 
that the average school or college student 
may use it without running the risk of 
loading his mind with a mass of misinform- 
ation in regard to the Terentian metres and 
language. This edition would seem to be 
especially suitable for those who are 
beginning their study of Latin comedy, as 
the author has presented in his introduction 
a brief survey of the development of Greek 
and of Latin comedy, with biographical 
sketches of Terence and of his predecessors 
in the drama, together with chapters upon 
the division of a play into acts and scenes, 
the actors, the theatre, the MSS., the text 
of Terence, and the Terentian metres. The 
facts are well chosen and stated clearly and 
accurately in the main. 

This is especially noticeable in the chapter 
on metres, for some of our English editions 
of Terence and Plautus either present 
incorrect views on the subject of the metres 
in comedy, or else present correct views in 
such a blind fashion that the results are 
very misleading to the student. It may be 
noted in passing that to the rather full list. 


ASHMORE’S ADELPHOE OF TERENCE. 
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favourite story of the Prodigal Son,—the 
work of a talented schoolmaster, who, like 
our own Udall, knew how to apply the 
art of Terence and Plautus to modern 
issues, and to convey wholesome examples 
in elegant verse. The ‘Pammachius,’ on 
the other hand, is the work of a militant 
and fanatical Protestant, a furious assault 
upon the Roman church, which has left its 
traces in the work of a kindred spirit 
among the English reformers, Bishop John 
Bale. Bale translated it, and his χη 
Johan is a palpable adaptation of its motives 
to the career of that heroic precursor (as 
Bale regarded him) of the Protestant 
Henry. Both plays are edited with his 
usually minute care by Dr. Bolte, one of 
the first living authorities on the Latin 
drama of the sixteenth century. 
C. H. Herrorp. 


of reference books upon metre and prosody 
on p. lvi. Klotz’s Altrémische Metrik should 
be added, and that on p. Ixiii. the editor 
rather unfortunately confuses ‘the length 
of a vowel’ with ‘the length of the 
syllable’ in which it stands, and uses 
‘arsis’ (cp. note to v. 142) of the accented 
part of the foot. Both better usage and 
the practice adopted by many of the school 
grammars apply this term to the unaccented 
part of the foot. In view of the fact that 
the introduction is made so full, the 
reviewer would have liked to see Suetonius’s 
‘Life of Terence’ included. Suetonius’s 
sketch is admirably adapted to serve as a 
preface, or perhaps better as a conclusion, 
to the study of Terence. Personal experi- 
ence has shown that it is always read with 
eagerness by students, and that it gives 
them an inclination to get at original 
sources, and unless it is printed in a college 
edition of Terence it is quite inaccessible 
for class-room use. The text of the 
Adelphoe followed by Professor Ashmore is 
that of Dziatzko. The edition has a critical 
appendix, which, as the editor says, is in the 
main a defence of the adopted text. The 
main excellence of the book, in the 
reviewer's opinion, consists in the good 
judgment which the editor has shown in 
his choice of material for his commentary, 
and in the concise and clear form in which 
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it is put, while many notes like those to 
enim v. 168 and vide utrum vis v. 195 give 
ambitious students an opportunity to carry 
their investigations further than the limits 
of a school or college textbook allow. The 
principal general defect in the notes lies in 
a confusion of colloquialism and archaism. 
The occurrence of a form, a word or a form 
of expression in Plautus and Terence and 
its failure to appear in later Latin do not 
furnish a sufficient proof, as the editor 
seems to assume, that it belongs to the sermo 
cotidianus. Such a word or expression may 
have belonged to the literary speech of the 
third or second century B.c. and may have 
disappeared from use altogether, and in 
fact its failure to appear in colloquial Latin 
of a later date makes that hypothesis 
probable—a theory which is made still more 
probable if the word or expression occurs in 
other literature of the period of Plautus or 
Terence. On the other hand certain ex- 
pressions which are so highly colloquial as 
perhaps to be barred out of formal Latin 
altogether are passed over by our editor 
without mention of the fact: e.g. compounds 
of dis—like disperii and discupio (v. 355), 
the omission of se in such a phrase as quo 
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pacto haberet, enarramus (v. 365), or prae 
manu (v. 980)—one of the forms which the 
many proverbial expressions with manus 
took. One or two minor points in the 
commentary may be noticed : ipsus (v. 78) 
is not the ‘older form of the pronoun,’ 
while the statement (v. 209) that there is 
no well-authenticated instance of the fut. 
ind. with faxo in Plautus is surprising, cf. 
Pseud. 49 faxo scies, 393 faxo aderit, 1039 
Saxo scibis and many others. The use of 
the ablative after usus sit (v. 429) is not 
very clearly stated. Usus est is followed 
by the ablative because of the verbal force 
in the substantive wsws and cannot be 
explained by a comparison with opus est, 
for the use of the abl. with opus est (v. 335) 
is merely by analogy from its use with usus 
est (cp. Schill Archiv. ii. p. 209). On p. lvi. 
one should read quantitative for quantitive 
and in the note to v. 37 the arm or the leg 
for the arm of the leg. These are minor 
defects which detract but little from the 
excellent edition of the Adelphoe which 
Mr. Ashmore has given us. 
F. ΑΒΒΟΤΤ. 
University of Chicago. 


LEVISON’S FASTI PRAETORII. 


Fasti Praetorii inde ab Octaviani imperii 
initio usque ad Hadriani exitum by 
Hans Levison, Dr. Phil. 5 mks. 


TuIs is a complete list of all those who are 
known to have held the praetorship, either 
from the express statement of authors or 
inscriptions, or from their having held prae- 
torian appointments or the consulship. 
The collection is the result of considerable 
labour, and is, so far as I have tested it, 
extremely accurate. The praetors are 
arranged according to the emperors under 
whom they held the office, but in several 
lists. Under A are those, the date of whose 
praetorship is either known for certain or 
can be assigned with great probability ; 
under B those who are known to have held 
some praetorian appointment at a particular 
date ; under C those who are known from 
the Fasti to have been consuls, but whose 
cursus honorum is not otherwise known ; 
under D and E those who are either known 
or supposed to have held office under a 
certain emperor. The names are all 


arranged in chronological order in A, B, 
and C, as far as this is possible ; in D and E 
they seem to be placed indiscriminately. 
Thus it will be seen that the usefulness of 
the collection for purposes of reference 
depends almost entirely upon the Index, 
which occupies thirteen pages and professes 
to be complete. The only criticism that I 
shall make on the book is that it seems to 
be compiled on no particular principle. In 
certain cases we have a fairly full cursus 
honorum given, eg. of T. Flavius Sabinus 
(by the by why should this personage stand 
almost alone in being distinguished by his 
tribe ἢ), but in a number of other cases, 
where just as much is known of the cursus 
honorum, we have only the date or [office 
bearing on the praetorship. Thus no hint 
is given that Verginius Rufus was ever 
legatus of Germany ; it is not stated that 
L. Junius Blaesus was ever proconsul of 
Africa (where he is described as proconsul 
Ciliciae, it should of course be altered to 
proconsul Siciliae), and so with many more 
names which might be mentioned. In a few 
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other cases, as 6.9. in that of Domitius 
Corbulo and Suetonius Paulinus, a number 
of references are given by which no doubt 
the student could supply for himself the 
cursus honorum, but surely it would have 
been as well to summarize it for him as 


Liebenam does. As it stands the book is 
more than it professes to be—Fasti Praetorii 
—and yet much less than what it might 
have been, if the labour had been more 
evenly distributed over the whole. 

G, Harpy. 


HARNACK’S HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 


Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis 
Eusebius, von ApotF Harnack. Ister 
Theil. Die Ueberlieferung und der Be- 
stand. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 1893. 2 Bde. 
35 Μ, 


Pror. Harnack’s Geschichte der altchrist- 
tichen Litteratur covers nearly the same 
ground as Mr. Cruttwell’s Literary History 
of early Christianity ; but there the likeness 
ends. Instead of a simple description of 
the literature for the student and general 
reader, we have in two massive volumes an 
exhaustive account of the literary material 
for the scholar. Not a document is omitted, 
down to scraps like the Fayoum fragment 
and the letters of Cyprian’s minor corre- 
spondents. In each case a list is given of 
the MSS., with a note of their exact con- 
tents and present localities and, where 
possible, a further critical account of their 
relations to each other. Then come the 
accounts of authors and works given by 
later writers, with lists of their quotations. 
Completeness is everywhere aimed at, so far 
as regards the purposes of future editors. 
It would of course have been endless to 
count up e.g. the late MSS. of Lactantius, or 
to give all the references of later writers to 
Origen and Eusebius. Afterwards come 
the uncertain works, and forgeries like the 
Irrisio of Hermias and the letter of Theonas 
to Lucian. Next are the Acts of the 


martyrs, the genuine described in chronologi- 
cal order, the spurious merely referred to 
their place in the Acta Sanctorum. The 
work concludes with an account of the 
Jewish works adapted to Christian use, and 
a full collection of references to Christianity 
in heathen writers. An appendix is devoted 
to lists of Latin and Syriac translations, 
and catalogues of old Slavonic and Coptic 
MSS. contributed by Prof. Bonwetsch and 
Dr. Carl Schmidt. The Armenian and 
other MSS. are not collected into separate 
lists. The indexes are very complete, for 
writers and their works, for MSS., and for 
the first lines of documents. These, to- 
gether with the general plan of the work 
and perhaps the larger part of its execution, 
are due to Prof. Harnack’s own industry, 
while the remainder is mostly collected 
under his general guidance by Lic. Erwin 
Preuschen. 

There is little room for criticism of a plan 
so well worked out. If these volumes con- 
tain little that is strictly new, they form an 
invaluable collection of material for the 
history of patristic texts, and a trustworthy 
guide for future editors. The history itself 
is to follow, but for the present we may rest 
and be thankful to Prof. Harnack for the 
enormous mass of work already accom- 
plished. 

H. M, Gwarkin. 


ZAHN’S HISTORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 


Zaun. Forschungen zur Geschichte des 
Neutestamentlichen Canons u.s.w.: v. Teil. 
Erlangen und Leipzig, 1893. 4957 ss.: 
Mk. 13. 50. 


Tue fifth part of Zahn’s invaluable Yor- 
schungen is full of interest to Cambridge 
men. It is made up.of Paralipomena of 
the editor, accompanied by a full discussion 


of the text of the Apology of Aristides and 
of questions connected with the same by 
R. Seeberg. Amongst the matters discussed 
by Zahn will be found a tract on the 
chronology of Montanism, a sketch of the 
history of Abercius Marcellus of Hieropolis 
(which will be sure to attract the attention 
of the pupils and followers of Lightfoot), a 
study of the Armenian catalogues of canoni- 
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cal and uncanonical books, a note on the 
existence of a Latin translation of the 
book of Enoch, in which Zahn verifies a 
former speculation of his own on the 
subject (Geschichte des Kanons, ii. 797-801) 
by comparing an apparent quotation from 
the epistle of Jude in the pseudo-Cyprianic 
tract against Novatian with the Greek text 
of the recovered portion of the book of 
Enoch, and shows that this apparent quota- 
tion is not taken from Jude but from a 
Latin Enoch. This confirmation of Zahn’s 
former speculation is especially interesting 
in view of Mr. James’ recent publication of 
a fragment of the lost Latin Enoch from a 
MS. in the British Museum (see Zexts and 
Studies, vol. ii. No. 3, p. 146). Before 
passing to the Apology of Aristides, there is 
one point in which a word of personal 
explanation is necessary. In his discussion 
of the story of Abercius (p. 57) Zahn quotes 
Lightfoot to the following effect: ‘I have 
heard recently from Prof. Rendel Harris, 
that a MS. of an earlier form of the Acts 
of Abercius, before it was manipulated by 
the metaphrast, has been discovered in the 
East, and that it will shortly be published 
in Greece’; and adds as follows: ‘ Meine 
Bemiihungen, Niheres und Neueres zu 
erfahren, sind bis heute (20 October, 1892) 
vergeblich geblieben. Eine Anfrage blieb 
unbeantwortet.. I am sorry that Prof. 
Zahn should have had to charge me with 
inattention to his requests in a matter in 
which all my informations would be gladly 
placed at his disposal, but the honest truth 
is that up to the present time (bis heute, 
21 Oct. 1893) no such request has reached 
me. It must, I suspect, have been lost in 
the post, or transmitted through a third 
person, who has not yet forwarded it to me. 
However, as the question has been asked, 
I will state briefly what I know on the 
matter. The sentence quoted from Light- 
foot is evidently based on a letter from 
myself, though I had no idea my communi- 
cation was going to be printed. It is correct 
that there is a new MS. of Abercius acces- 
sible ; I saw it in the Patriarchal Library at 
Jerusalem, but, as it had been copied by my 
learned friend Papodopoulos Kerameus, with 
a view to publication, I naturally avoided 
the book, being content with Kerameus’ 
statement that it was earlier than the text 
of the metaphrast. The MS. is, I think, 


described in Kerameus’ Catalogue of the 
Jerusalem MSS. I hope Prof. Zahn will 
accept this explanation of the mysterious 
sentence in Lightfoot. 

And now let us turn to the discussion of 
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the Apology of Aristides, by Reinhold 
Seeberg. It will be safe to say that this is 
by far the most searching investigation that 
has yet been made of the subject, comprising 
more than 250 closely printed pages, and 
this without including any printed Syriac 
text, or any Greek text except such 
sentences as Seeberg regards as a relic 
of the original Greek Aristides. It will 
be seen that the German thorough- 
ness is present in an unusual degree. It 
will be remembered that the editio princeps 
of the Apology presented the spectacle of a 
joint editorship, each editor being the happy 
discoverer of a text of the lost Aristides, 
and each profoundly conscious that the text 
which he had discovered was that which 
represented the mind of the author. I 
think, however, that it is not unfair to state 
that my pages were written from the know- 
ledge of the Syriac text only, while Prof. 
Robinson had the advantage afforded by a 
comparative study of both the Greek and 
the Syriac texts. It was easy for him, 
under such circumstances, to present attrac- 
tively his theory of the superiority of the 
Greek text as preserved in the ‘ Barlaam and 
Josaphat’ romance over the Syriac tradition 
as contained in the Sinai MS. I was content 
to leave the matter in this divergent presen- 
tation, without seeking to improve on my 
first statement, or to controvert Mr. 
Robinson’s acute defence of the Greek 
text. And so we succeeded in provoking a 
combat of giants. Robinson’s championship 
of the Greek text drew to his side Harnack 


-and Raabe, while the superiority of the 


Syriac text was upheld by Zahn, Hilgenfeld, 
and Egli, and now, at the last, by 
Seeberg. 

It is impossible, in the course of a brief 
review, to follow the course of the argu- 
ments by which Seeberg defends the Syriac 
text against the Greek ; we can only mention 
a few points. He shows that the relative 
brevity of the Greek text as against the 
Syriac cannot be due to expansions on the 
part of a Syriac translator, for the added 
matter in the Syriac shows Greek forms in 
the proper names. It is demonstrable that 
G (the Greek text) corrects the crudeness of 
the Syriac text (S) and improves on its 
mythology. In the case of the Isis legend 
G has abbreviated the account so as to leave 
no reason for the flight of Isis to Byblos. 
The great section on Christian ethics is too 
full of archaic traits to be the work of a 
Syriac scribe, while these very traits are a 
sufficient reason for the omission of the 
section by a late Greek writer, composing 
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a romance in which the archaisms would not 
be intelligible. Again it is very improbable 
that S should have reduced the Greek 
account of the Jews from the full statement 
which we find in G, and at the same time 
have added so many new points to his 
account. But if G has altered the section 
on the Jews, it is uot unreasonable to 
suppose that he has also misplaced it. 
Consequently Seeberg justifies the order in 
the Syriac text. The existence of the 
section on the genealogical derivation of the 
Greeks in the original document is shown 
by the allusion to it by the Syriac text at a 
later point of the Apology in the words ‘and 
now let us return to the Greeks de.’ 

These and very many other arguments are 
brought forward by Seeberg in defence of 
his thesis that the Syriac Aristides is a true 
translation (with a few errors and slight 
modifications), while the Greek text is a 
series of (often untrustworthy) extracts. 
It will be interesting to see how Prof. 
Robinson will deal with the arguments 
brought forward by Seeberg. 

One way in which it occurs to me that 
a crucial experiment might be made on 
the two texts, would be by finding quota- 
tions of Aristides by some early father, 
before the time of the composition of the 


‘Barlaam’ story, in which we could compare 
the quotation with the two rival author- 


ities, Let us try whether this can be done 
for Irenaeus. I have a strong belief that 
Irenaeus was very well acquainted with the 
text of the Apology and that it has coloured 
his style. The difliculty of finding a 
passage where direct use is made of 
Aristides lies in the fact that all second 
century writers show, of necessity, common 
matter in biblical and philosophical ideas. 
For example, the following sentences in 
Trenaeus (ed. Mass. 183) are very like the 
opening chapter of Aristides :— 

‘Ipse enim infectus et sine initio et sine 
fine et nullius indigens, ipse sibi sufficiens, 
et adhue reliquis omnibus, ut sint, hoc 
ipsum praestans; quae vero ab eo sunt 
facta, initium sumserunt. Quaecumque 
autem initium sumserunt, et dissolutionem 
possunt percipere, et subiecta sunt et 
indigent eius qui se fecit ete.’ 

Compare this with the corresponding 
sentences in Aristides: ‘God is not 
begotten, not made, aconstant nature, without 
beginning and without end, immortal, complete 
and incomprehensible ; and in saying that He 
1s complete, I mean this, that there is no 
deficiency in Him and He stands in need of 
nought, but everything stands in need of 
Him: and in saying that He is without 
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beginning, I mean this: that everything 
which has a beginning, has also an end, and 
that which has an end is dissoluble. The 
agreement both in the ideas and in the 
order of their arrangement in Irenaeus and 
Aristides isremarkable. And it is between 
the Syriac text of Aristides and the text of 
Irenaeus that the agreement is most marked. 
The parallelisms are much slighter in the 
Greek. This is certainly curious, on the 
hypothesis that we are dealing merely with 
Stoical commonplaces of the second century. 
However, supposing we set down the 
coincidences as due to popular theology of 
the second century (reproduced perhaps in 
more extended form by a Syriac translator 
in the fifth century), what are we to say to 
the following coincidence in language? We 
find Irenaeus (p. 192) concluding a 
discourse on the Gospels with the words 
‘Veniamus et ad reliquos Apostolos et 
perquiramus sententiam eorum de Deo.’ 
Here we have one of the characteristic 
sentences of Aristides: cf. c. 3, ‘Let us then 
begin with the Barbarians and by degrees 
we will proceed to the rest of the peoples, in 
order that we may understand which of 
them hold the truth concerning God, and 
which of them error’; c. 8, ‘ Let us return 
now to the Greeks, in order that we may 
know what opinion they have concerning the 
true God’ ; c. 14, ‘ Let us come now, O King, 
also to the affairs of the Jews and let us see 
what opinion they have concerning God.’ 

Surely one of the recurrent notes in 
Aristides’ speech has been working in 
Trenaeus’ brain. We can restore the Greek 
of Irenaeus from the translation, and it is 
in remarkable agreement with the style of 
Aristides. The three sentences which we 
have quoted are extant in the Greek frag- 
ments of Aristides, but the language of 
Trenaeus contains words which are not 
found in the Greek, but are found in 
the Syriac: for he has imitated the words 
‘the rest of the peoples’ in ‘the rest 
of the Apostles,’ but here the Greek merely 
says, “Ἴδωμεν οὖν tives τούτων μετέχουσι τῆς 
ἀληθείας καὶ τίνες τῆς πλάνης. Taking this 
coincidence along with the coincidence 
previously noted, it certainly looks as if 
Trenaeus had been acquainted with the 
Apology of Aristides in a form which is 
better represented by the Syriac version 
than by the Greek text in the ‘ Barlaam’ 
romance. And this means that, in the 
main, Seeberg and Zahn are right in their 
defence of the priority of the Syriac 
tradition. Now we will let the giants 
continue the battle. 

J. Harris. 
F 
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MUELLER’S SA7/RES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE. 


Satiren und Episteln des Horaz, mit 
Anmerkungen von Lucian II. 
Theil: Episteln. Wien. F. Tempsky. 
8vo. pp. 346. Price 8s. 


THE appearance of an elaborate commentary 
on the Satires and Epistles of Horace by 
the veteran scholar, Prof. Lucian Mueller, 
is a matter of no little interest. It is the 
outcome, as he says, of torty years of con- 
stant familiarity with a favourite author, to 
whom he has been attracted, not by acci- 
dental circumstances, or in the service of 
science, but by special sympathy, and by a 
certain natural aflinity of tastes. We have 
then the matured and well-considered judg- 
ments of a scholar, whose life-work has 
been to a large extent a preparation for 
such an undertaking. But this has not led 
him, as has sometimes been the case with 
English scholars, to an unreasoning conser- 
vatism. He claims indeed to have arrived 
at certain points of view which enable him 
to remove many difliculties of interpretation, 
and to adopt a cautious and respectful 
attitude to the tradition of the MSS. 
But this caution is relative ; and in England 
at all events his edition will not be con- 
sidered to have erred in that direction. 
Professor Mueller pronounces many lines 
interpolated, many others seriously corrupt, 
and frequently adopts conjectures which, 
though for the most part familiar to more 
conservative critics, have usually been 
rejected by them. Of the rejected 
lines, which are summarily set down 
to ‘monks,’ we may notice Zp. I. i. 60, 
61, 103-105, ii. 55, 61, vi. 8, vii. 24, 
38, 79, xi. 18-19 (in part), xiv. 12-13, xviii. 
85, xix. 48-49, IL. i. 63, 141, 155, ii. 155-157, 
iii. 337, 360, 449, 467. Not one of these 
lines is suspected by so sound a critic as 
Dr. Gow. They are almost exactly parallel 
to the cases of suspected interpolation in 
Juvenal, on which Biicheler and Mayor have 
expressed themselves emphatically. In a 
few cases there is some difficulty prevented 
by the line; in the great majority there is 
none, either in construction or in connexion 
with the context: the ground for rejection 
is simply that they are weak and otiose. 
The question is really whether we are to 
take as our canon the belief that Horace 
never wrote a line which might have been 
better away, and that if we can find such 


it must be due to interpolators. In "Ὁ. 1. 
i. 59-61 


At pueri ludentes ‘ rex eris’ aiunt 
“δὲ recte facies.’ Hic murus aheneus esto : 
Nil conscire sibi, nulla pallescere culpa. 


V. 60 might well have run as Mueller sug- 
gests: 


‘ Si recte facies, st non recte facies, non.’ 


But if it had so stood, what is the proba- 
bility that it would have been mutilated, 
and v. 61 foisted in to fill out the sense of 
the supplement which so clumsily filled up 
the gap? The insertion of 103-105 is sup- 
posed to have been due to the blunder of 
some one who mistakenly supposed the 
person addressed—who is only the general 
reader—to be Maecenas, and desiderated 
some direct reference to him. It is not 
possible to examine all the instances in 
detail : but it may be said that in no case 
does the suspicion of spuriousness amount 
to anything like demonstration; and if we 
allow to Horace a little looseness in the 
structure of these Sermones, it falls away 
almost entirely. It is worth noting that 
not one of these lines is bracketed in 
Mueller’s earlier text-edition ; the excisions 
are mostly due to the suggestion of Nauck, 
though some had been suspected by 
Meineke. 

Professor Mueller also makes free use of 
the supposition of Jacuwnae. Somewhat 
curiously he suggests only one in the 
Epistula ad Pisones (between 309 and 310), 
and that one which Ribbeck, who uses this 
epistle so roughly, never suspects ; but we 
have one in £p. I. i. after v. 105, another 
in Ep. I. x. after v. 4, another in Zp. I. xii. 
after v. 24, others again in Xp. I. xiii. after 
v. 7, in xvi. after v. 54, v. 59 and v. 68, in 
xviii. after v. 93, in xix after v. 39, in xx. 
after v.18. In the Second Book (excluding 
the Ars Poetica) there is not a single such 
lacuna indicated. The first is made almost 
necessary by the rejection of vv. 103-105: 
for the sense is certainly abrupt, if these 
be omitted. In Zp. x. 4, the slight awkward- 
ness of the construction certainly does not 
call for so strong a remedy. Nor does the 
transitional tamen of xii. v. 25 require us to 
suppose that some bad news of a private 
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nature had preceded, to which Horace pro- 
ceeds to give a cheering postscript as to the 
prosperity of the state at home and 
abroad. 

On Ep. I. xiii. 7-8 


Abicito potius, quam quo perferre uberis 
Clitellas ferus impingas ete. 


Mueller’s note is : ‘ Here too there must be 
alacuna. For it is only in v. 11 that the 
arrival at the court of Augustus is men- 
tioned. Besides the following clitellas (also 
Sat. I. v. 47) ferus impingas cannot possibly 
be explained, or brought into connexion with 
the preceding words. The passage is 
probably to be restored : quam quo perferre 
uberis invitus rapias et ad impositas male 
gratum clitellas ferus impingas. The burden 
is too troublesome for Vinnius. So in a 
rage and not very tenderly he fastens the 
packet which he had hitherto carried 
himself (as is shown by v. 6), like any 
ordinary piece of baggage, on his travelling 
saddle.’ Now possibly ‘fasten on’ is a more 
natural meaning for impingas than ‘dash 
down,’ which the ordinary text requires, or 
rather (as Kiessling suggests) ‘knock up’ 
against a tree or doorpost, in the endeavour 
to get rid of the burden. But the very 
point of the whole lies in supposing that 
Vinnius is carrying the packet himself, and 
to interpret clitellas of the saddle of the 
animal that he was riding ruins the humour 
of the thing, such as it is. Horace says 
‘If the packet galls you, throw it away, 
and don’t behave, when you reach Augustus, 
like a donkey that is wildly eager to get rid 
of its load, or men will think that your 
inherited surname was very appropriate.’ 
And this is advice for the journey, like v. 10. 
Why a man should be in danger of being 
thought to have been titly called ‘a donkey,’ 
because he puts a heavy package on a 
donkey’s back, I cannot possibly imagine. 
In I. xiv. v. 31 which, following Ribbeck, 
Mueller transposes to before v. 14, seems to 
me much better where it is. Vv. 21-30 
describe the tastes of the vilicus;: then 
comes ‘ Vune age, quid nostrum concentum 
dividat, audi’ =‘ Now see how widely ditt- 
erent we are in our tastes’ ; and thereupon 
follows an account of what Horace likes. 
In xvi. 55 ‘nam’ may very well refer to the 
suppressed thought: ‘it is useless so to 
avoid more heinous offences, for detected or 
not, greater or less, the sin is the same.’ 
After 59 there is no need for the prayer, 
which might have followed the invocation 
of Apollo, to be recorded as uttered aloud. 


After 68, there is still less need for the 
occasion of the capture of the runaway 
soldier to be described : there is great force 
in the abrupt scorn of v. 69 as it stands, 
To maintain that a line or two must have 
been lost after xviii. 93, in which counsel 
was given how to behave towards the tristes 
and remissi, is to tie down Horace far too 
strictly : besides it is easy to answer that 
Lollius, as we see from the first few lines 
of the epistle, was in danger of falling into 
one extreme, but not into the other. In 
xix. 39-40 the difficulty which Prof. Mueller 
finds is simply due to a failure to catch the 
humorous tone, which Bentley pointed out 
longago. After xx. 18 Meineke thought it 
was necessary that the jesting prophecies of 
the earlier portion of the epistle should be 
followed by some more serious expressions 
of pride in it and of good advice; to which 
one can only reply that the necessity is not 
obvious. There is even something attractive 
in the sudden change from jest to earnest. 
Unless 1 am much mistaken there is even 
less cogency in the arguments for all these 
lacunae than for the rejection of the 
bracketed lines. 

With regard to the new readings intro- 
duced, the following deserve to be noticed 
(1 mark with an asterisk those which are 
Mueller’s own ; the others have been pre- 
viously suggested, but not generally adopted), 
I. i. 19 *et non res mihi for et mihi res, non, 
1. 91 *recte tor ride, ii. 34 *cures for curres, 
ii. 52 tormenta for fomenta, which admits of 
a perfectly satisfactory interpretation, ib. 
68 vera for verba, vii. 80 twm for dum, xvi. 
50 *notae for in te, xvii. 2 tenwem for tandem, 
xx. 19 sol *trepidus for sol tepidus (with 
some inclination to sa/ lepidus /), 11. i. 140 
*{uvantes for levantes (rejecting v. 141), 
ii. 87 auctor for frater (without mentioning 
that he has been anticipated in this by Prof. 
Palmer), 11, 199 *tamen procul for domus 
procul, iii. 120 Homeriacum for honoratum, 
328 *properas for poteras, 358 ut idem for et 
idem, 430 *Salius for saliet. 

Of the passages marked as seriously cor- 
rupt we may refer to I. xii. 1, 9, xvi. 35, 
56, xvii. δῦ, xviii. 74, xix. 13, 28, xx. 24, 
II. 1. 67, 116, 11. ii. 188, 199-200, iii. 45, 
128, 153, 172, 359, 407, 487 ; and of course 
Pyrrhia in I. xiii. 14. With the exception 
of the last, it is hard to see that in any of 
the other passages there is sufficient reason 
to find incurable corruption, though some of 
them undoubtedly present difficulties. It is 
characteristic of two different ways of 
editing that in only six of these passages 
is any difficulty at all recognized by Mr. 
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Wickham, and in almost all of these it is 
disposed of in a word or two. 

Limits of space do not make it possible 
to enter very fully into the explanatory 
portion of Professor Mueller’s lengthy com- 
mentary. Everywhere it is marked by 
learning, and by a strenuous desire to keep 
clear the sequence of the thought ; but in 
the latter respect he is often much less 
successful than Mr. Wickham, and the 
abundant ingenuity seems at times strangely 
perverted. Probably the very worst instance 
—one which we would fain believe impossible 
to an English editor—is the offensive sup- 
plement suggested to I. xvii. 55. In I. i. 44 
is it possible to take capitis labore ‘ risk of 
civil existence’? It is tolerably evident 
that the note on I. ii. 34 ‘si nolis senus, 
eurres (for which he reads ‘ cures’) hydropi- 
cus’ was not penned at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge : ‘ besides, one cannot see why a man 
in health should run, instead of simply 
walking.’ In I. xviii. 22 it is hardly 
possible to take wnguit as ‘ fattens’ instead 
of ‘perfumes.’ On the whole it can hardly 
be said that any valuable contribution is 
made in this edition towards the satisfactory 
explanation of the well-known difficulties of 
the Epistles. 

In the introductions many points of 
interest are raised, which it would take too 
long to discuss. Prof. Mueller claims it as 
a very important fact, not previously recog- 
nized, that Horace never addresses in Book 


I. any but people of middle rank, and 
humble position, especially of the ordo 
equestris, the assumed reason being that 
more important persons had no time to listen 
to moralizings on philosophy. This requires 
to be interpreted very widely, if it is not 
to mislead. It is true that we have no 
epistle addressed to any of the leading men 
ot the time, like Agrippa, or Pollio, or 
Messalla. But Lollius and Florus, Torquatus 
and Albinovanus, and Quinctius are in no 
fair sense middle-class persons; and 
Kiessling even holds that Vinius belonged 
to the higher court-circles. The unknown 
Bullatius and Scaeva furnish a very slender 
basis for a sweeping hypothesis. Yet this 
hypothesis forms one of the most prominent 
reasons for the editor’s rejection of the 
view, which has lately found such weighty 
support, that the Ars Poetica was not much 
later than Book I. of the Hpistles. A view 
which Professor Sellar after due considera- 
tion deliberately rejected can certainly not 
be regarded as established: but it needs 
more respectful treatment than Professor 
Lucian Mueller has given it. 

On the whole, unless I am biassed by 
extreme conservatism, I cannot think that 
this edition answers to the expectations 
which were formed of it ; or that it is either 
as suggestive or as trustworthy a guide as 
that of the lamented Professor Kiessling. 

A. 8. WILKINs. 


DR. MUSTARD ON HOR. SAT. I. 10. 


Dr. W. P. Mustarp has reprinted from 
the Colorado College Studies vol. iv. (1893) 
a dissertation of fourteen pages on the 
eight lines usually prefixed to Horat. Serm. 
i. 10. It makes no claim to originality, 
but is a careful collection of the various 
Opinions that have been expressed with 
regard to them, with a statement and an 
occasional criticism of the arguments by 
which they have been supported. It is 
unfortunate that for a paper read on March 
24, 1893 he did not use the edition of the 
Satires by Lucian Mueller, published early 
in 1891 ; for this contains by far the most 
satisfactory defence of the Horatian author- 
ship of these lines. Professor Mueller 
accepts one or two proposed emendations, 
especially that by Heindorf of puerum est 
for puer et in v. 5; and takes the whole 
passage to have been the original intro- 


duction to the satire, afterwards cancelled 
by Horace himself, and therefore not found 
in the better MSS., but introduced into the 
inferior class, undoubtedly from a_ lost 
commentary on the poet’s writings. The 
lines are given in the following form :— 


Lucili, quam sis mendosus, teste Catone 
Defensore tuo pervincam, qui male factos 
Emendare parat versus (hoc lenius ille, 
Quo melior vir et est longe subtilior isto, 
Qui multum puerumst loris et funibus udis 
Exhortatus), ut esset opem qui ferre poetis 


Antiquis posset contra fastidia nostra, 
Grammaticorum equitum doctissimus. 
redeam illuc : 


Ut 


Parat he takes to be used for paravit, as 
donat in i. 2, 56, and fugit in i. 6, 12, 
whence the sequence ut esset-—ut posset. 
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The position is that Valerius Cato the gram- 
marian, who may well have lived on to 
B.c. 20, undertook to adapt Lucilius to the 
taste of the time, as various writers have 
done for Chaucer, and as he possibly did 
also for Ennius, and thereby showed his 
consciousness of the roughness of his verse. 
Horace was at first glad to shelter himself 
under his authority; but at a later date, 
when he had won the support of the dis- 
tinguished men mentioned in vv. 81—91, 
he did not care to do so any longer, and 
rejected the lines. The parenthesis contains 
a scoff at Horace’s old master Orbilius, who 
had tried to flog him into an admiration of 


TWO ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


I. Nore on Purny xxxiv. 58. Primus hic 
(Myron) multiplicasse veritatem videtur, 
numerosior in arte quam Polyclitus et in 
symmetria diligentior. 

This sentence has perhaps given rise to 
more variety of interpretation than any 
other passage in an ancient author concern- 
ing artistic criticism. But I think it is 
possible by comparing one or two other 
passages of Pliny to ascertain what the 
expression actually meant to him, and 
perhaps also to the authority from which he 
derived it. 

There are two main difficulties, one of 
reading the other of interpretation. (1) Are 
we to accept the statement of the text as it 
stands, that Myron was more studious of 
symmetry than Polyclitus? (2) What is 
the meaning of numerosior in arte? When 
these two questions are decided the inter- 
pretation of the rest follows as a matter of 
course. 

(1) Some attempts have been made to 
defend the MSS. reading, by making a 
subtle distinction between ἔμμετρος and ovp- 
μετρος, or otherwise justifying the astonish- 
ing statement that Myron surpassed Poly- 
clitus in symmetry. But a glance at the 
passages about Polyclitus in Overbeck’s 
Schriftquellen, especially those which concern 
the canon, in this direction his most charac- 
teristic work, will suffice to show that sym- 
metry was the quality of all others for 
which Polyclitus was most admired, and 
this too by those who reckoned him first, or 
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the archaic writers. The situation is at 
least possible, and is worth consideration in 
view of the extreme difficulty of finding any 
other plausible date and origin for the lines. 
That Cato died in poor circumstances, having 
been obliged to give up his Tusculan villa 
to his creditors, is not sufficient to preclude 
the possibility of his having been an eques : 
perhaps the possession of such a_ villa 
rather indicates it. Dr. Mustard need not 
have been troubled about the phrase Joris 
...udis ; any schoolboy would have told him 
that a strap stings more, if it is well 
wetted. 


A. αὶ W. 


nearly first, among all sculptors. His 
studies in bodily proportion were the basis 
on which all later artists worked. To place 
above him in this particular matter Myron, 
of whose attainments in the study of sym- 
metry and proportion we nowhere else hear 
anything, seems inconceivable, and so we 
must correct this passage so as to make it 
contrast the strongest points of the two 
artists, Myron ‘numerosior in arte,’ Poly- 
clitus ‘in symmetria diligentior.’ The 
easiest way to do this is to omit θέ with 
Sillig; and then we have a remarkable 
analogy in expression to another passage of 
Pliny, xxxv. 130, where the painter Anti- 
dotus is called ‘diligentior quam numero- 
sior.’ 

(2) We now come to the meaning of 
‘numerosior in arte’ ; and it is a help to us 
to know that it is contrasted with in sym- 
metria diligentior ; and the contrast of the 
same two adjectives in the passage just 
quoted may give us a clue to the interpre- 
tation. There Antidotus, three of whose 
works are quoted as of exceptional reputa- 
tion, is said to be ‘more assiduous than 
prolific’ ; and in another passage, xxxv. 138, 
‘numerosa tabula,’ as is shown by the list 
of people represented in it, evidently means 
a picture full of figures. The meaning then 
of ‘numerosior in arte quam Polyclitus in 
symmetria diligentior’ seems after all not 
so doubtful as it at first appears. Myron’s 
variety and richness in new artistic types is 
contrasted with the accurate but monotonous 
symmetry of Polyclitus, whose athlete 
statues were ‘ paene ad exemplum ’—a con- 
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trast fully borne out by what we know 
otherwise of the works and style of the two 
sculptors. 

This interpretation is not, of course, a 
new one; but in view of the various and 
improbable translations that have been and 
still are given of this passage it seems worth 
while to point out what is proved by Pliny’s 
usage elsewhere to be the correct one. 

If. Was Parpras A ΡΌΡΠ, or Hectas 

The only authority for the statement that 
Phidias was a pupil of Hegias is an emenda- 
tion by K. O. Miiller on a passage in Dio Chry- 
sostom, Orat.55,1,p. 282; but thisemendation, 
HFIOY for HTIOY or ITITTOY, is palaeo- 
graphically so excellent that there is no 
wonder it has met with universal acceptance. 
Nor is there any historical objection to the 
connexion, since Hegias was an Attic artist 
working at the close of the sixth century, 
and may well have survived until the period 
of the Persian wars, when Phidias was a 
young man. Yet it seems worth while 
to examine the evidence a little more 
closely. 

In the first place, we find a fairly wide- 
spread and well-attested tradition that 
Phidias was the pupil of Ageladas (Hage- 
laidas) of Argos. The existence of this tradi- 
tion, whether based on fact or not, is not of 
course inconsistent with the existence ofa rival 
tradition assigning him to an Attic master ; 
and, indeed, he might very well have worked 
under both successively. But, on the other 
hand, it makes us examine rather more 
critically the solitary passage on which the 
rival tradition is supposed to rest. For we 
are concerned with traditions rather than 
with the historical facts; and it is clear 
that we have in these stories about early 
artists the expression of the theories of 
later schools of artistic criticism, rather 
than the results of accurate research. 

If in this light we look again at the pas- 
sage in Dio Chrysostom, I think we shall be 
less inclined to recognize in it any tradition 
varying from the accepted one about Agela- 
das. The rhetorician is merely quoting, as 
an illustration, well-known instances of the 
relation of master and pupil; and it would 
only confuse his readers and obscure his 
point if in such context he quoted an in- 
stance where the tradition was doubtful, or, 
indeed, if he quoted any other master for the 
great artist than the one known to common 
fame. We should therefore have expected 
him to write Ageladas in this passage ; and 
if he wrote "AyeAddas, or perhaps the quasi- 
Attic form ᾿Ηγελάδας (cf. Ἡγησίλαος &c.), it 
would not be difficult to account for the 


MSS. readings. The similar letters AAA 
might easily lead to the contraction of the 
name. Thus when other evidence is taken 
into consideration, the correction Hegeladas 
seems preferable to the more obvious 
Hegias ; and so the evidence for any artistic 
connexion between Hegias and Phidias 
entirely disappears. The Ageladas story is 
hardly affected by one more instance of its 
quotation. There was enough evidence 
before to prove the existence of the tradi- 
tion; and, as to the fact, the doubts ex- 
pressed by Professor Robert in his Archaeo- 
logische Mérchen retain all their force. 
Professor Klein, in the Archaeologisch- 
Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oester- 
reich-Ungarn, vii. p. 64, rejects the Ageladas 
tradition altogether ; but he at least agrees 
in the improbability of Dio Chrysostom 
quoting one of two rival traditions, and 
rejects the easy but unsatisfactory solution 
of sending Phidias to study under Hegias 
and Ageladas in succession. 
ERNEST GARDNER. 


A HOROSCOPE OF THE YEAR 
316 A.D. 


THE papyrus containing this horoscope was 
with several other papyri brought to Oxford 
from the Fayum by the Rev. A. C. Headlam, 
by whose courtesy I am permitted to pub- 


lish it. It measures 5 in. by 4 in. On 
one side, in a semi-cursive hand of the fourth 
century, is part of a letter or petition, as is 
shown by the concluding formula, which 
is practically all that’ can be made out, 
[ἐρρω]σθαιυμας ε[υχομαιπολλοις x |p| o]vors κυριε 

v....: ef. Brit. Mus. pap. 231, 232, 
234, 236, all fourth century letters ending in 
a similar formula. On the other side, in a 
larger and less cursive hand of the same 
period, is a horoscope. The writing on both 
sides runs parallel to the papyrus fibres, 
and the damaged condition of the papyrus, 
which in many parts is stained and rubbed, 
especially on the side containing the letter, 
renders it at first sight difficult to decide 
which side is the recto. But on the side 
which contains the letter, the texture of 
the papyrus seems slightly finer and 
smoother than on the other side, which 
points to the letter having been written on 
the recto (see Prof. Wilcken in Hermes 
vol. xxii. ‘Recto oder Verso?’). Fortun- 
ately the question is set at rest by the fact 
that the letter is mutilated both at the top 
and at the end of each line which remains, 
while the horoscope appears to be complete, 
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so far as it goes, since a space is left all 
round the writing. Moreover at the end of 
the horoscope Togory is not written in the 
same line as wpocxoros, but below it, no 
doubt because there was hardly room ; but, 
had the papyrus been perfect at the time 
when the horoscope was written, there would 
have been ample space for both words in 
the same line. All this tends to show not 
only that the horoscope was written after 
the letter, and therefore on the verso, but 
that it was written when the papyrus was 
almost, if not quite, as much mutilated as it 
is now. The horoscope contains, as usual, 


the exact date of the birth, and the signs 


of the zodiac occupied by the sun and moon, 
the tive planets and the ὡροσκόπος, or point in 
the heavens which was rising at the time 
of the birth. But it does not give full 
details, such as the number of degrees in 
the signs, through which the planets had 
passed, or the exact position of the heavenly 
bodies with regard to each other, points 
which are not omitted in other horoscopes. 
For instance pap. Brit. Mus. cx. describes 
the position of Jupiter thus: Ζεὺς ἐν Κριῶι 
μοιρῶν ιβ λεπτῶν pd ἐν τῶι B στηριγμῶι οἴκωι 
"Apews ὑψώματι Ἡλίου ταπεινώματι Κρόνου 
ὁρίοις ᾿Αφροδίτης. Nor again is there any 
mention of the δυσικόν, μεσουράνημα and 
ὑπὸ γῆν, which should complete the reference 
to the ὡροσκόπος ; cf. pap. Brit. Mus. xeviii. 
and ex. Still from the appearance of the 
papyrus, as has been said, the horoscope 
does not seem to be incomplete. 

The horoscope is calculated for a man 
called Heracleides, born on Sept. 25th, 316, 
but it may not have been written for some 
time after that date, provided that it was 
written during his lifetime. 

The text of the horoscope is transcribed 
just as it is, except that the proper names 
have a capital letter. There are no stops, 
breathings or accents. Square brackets 
indicate a lacuna. 

ayaty τυχὴ γενεσις 
Ηρακλειδου 
λγς Διοκλητιανου 
(sic) Owl ky 
κὶ 
HXwos Ἑρμης [Ζυ͵γω 
Σεληνη Καρκινω 


Κρονος Ὑδρηχω 
Zevs Διδυμοις 
10 Αρης Κριω 
Αφροδιτη Παρθενω 
ὡροσκοπος 


Togorn 
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Notes. 


Line 3. ς =erovs. The Diocletian era 
began in 284, so that the 33rd year is 316 
—T. This is the earliest instance of a date 
on papyrus being calculated by this era. It 
was commonly used in Egypt for astro- 
nomical calculations, as e.g. by Theon and 
Heliodorus, and to this class the present 
papyrus of course belongs. But sometimes 
the Diocletian era was employed by the 
pagans even for ordinary purposes of 
dating (see the two inscriptions dated 165th 
and 169th year of Diocletian in Letronne’s 
Recueil des Inscriptions de 0 Egypte vol. ii. 
p- 217 sqq.). The Christians in Egypt how- 
ever did not use it, except for calculating 
Easter, until after the Arab invasion, when 
the Diocletian era is often found both in in- 
scriptions and papyri (see Letronne /.c. and 
M. E. Revillout in Kevwe Egypt. vol. iv. p. 
17 note). 

Line 6. «{a] was apparently inserted 
above Eppys; only the top of the « is 
visible, 

[Zv]yw. The last two letters are only 
faintly discernible, but the reading is 
certain, as on Thoth 28th (=Sept. 25th) 
just after the autumnal equinox the sun 
was in Libra. 

Line 12. wpocxoros is explained by 
Sextus Empiricus as ὅπερ ἔτυχεν ἀνίσχειν 
καθ᾽ ὃν χρόνον ἡ γένεσις συνετελεῖτο (adv. 
Mathem. v. 13). 

B. P. GRENFELL. 


Dinair Célénes-Apamée-Cibotos, 46 pages 
with a Plan and two Maps: by G. WEBER. 
Besangon. 1892. 


Tuis work is slighter in character than 
M. Weber’s description of Ephesus ; and 
evidently does not rest on such intimate 
knowledge of the district. It is however 
useful as a supplement to Prof. G. Hirsch- 
feld’s interesting and in many respects 
excellent study of Apameia, published in 
the Berlin Academy’s Abhandlungen 1875. 
It describes several interesting things which 
are not mentioned by Prof. Hirschfeld ; and 
gives a much clearer and better idea of the 
remarkable surrounding of Apamea than he 
does. Prof. Hirschfeld’s strength does not 
lie in geography, and we have therefore all 
the more reason to be grateful that he de- 
votes himself so zealously to this subject, 
which exercises such fascination over all 
those who have ever looked into it. His 
study of Apamea contains a great deal which 
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the student of history will read with great 
profit ; but it has merely confused the topo- 
graphy, and consecrated by a high authority 
errors on points which Arundel and Hamilton 
described correctly. On all these points M. 
Weber will be found more trustworthy ; and 
his maps make Strabo’s description of the 
Maeander and its tributaries quite clear. In 
fact Strabo’s description is so accurate and 
so vivid in its few words, that, to any one 
that has seen the rivers, it is stamped as the 
account of an eye-witness. Prof. Hirschfeld 
unfortunately, in surveying the site for his 
map, made the error of combining two sepa- 
rate rivers into a single river; and after this 
initial blunder he, of course, found it impos- 
sible to adapt the words of Strabo to the 
features of his map. He was further misled 
by accepting a traditional misreading on a 
coin of Apamea and a false ‘correction’ in 
a passage of Livy xxxviii. 15; and he thus 
found Pliny’s Obrimas mentioned in these 
two weighty authorities as a river of Apamea. 
But the coin reads QO € Ppa, not ΟΒριμας ; 
and Livy’s MSS. read Rhotrinos (i.e. 
{aujrocrinos) Fontes, not Obrimae Fontes. 
In regard to the coin Prof. Hirschfeld says 
in the Berl. Philol. Wochenschrift that I have 
misread it, and refers me to Mr. Head’s 
Historia Numorum (which has been my 
guide and companion and friend since its 
publication) ; but, if he consults Mr. Head 
by letter or personally, or if he gets some 
other good authority to examine the coin, 
he will find that I am right. Every one 
interested in the history and antiquity of 
the great Greek cities of Asia should consult 
this little paper of M. Weber’s. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


Guide du Voyageur ἃ Ephése, par G. WEBER. 
80 pages, 8vo, with two Plans, two Maps, 
and two views of the Temple of Diana as 
restored by Adler. Smyrna. 1891. 5s. net. 


Tus study of the topography of the Ephe- 
sian country, though it relates to a very 
small part of the Ionian coast, is really a 
work of great importance for students of 
Greek history. It has hitherto not been 
possible to acquire any clear idea of the 
surroundings of Ephesus as a whole, except 
by actually riding over the lower Cayster 
valley. Mr. Wood gives no map of the 
district that reaches down to the sea from 
the city, and his description is valueless ; 
puerile stories of brigands who were fright- 
ened away by the waving of a lighted 


cigarette or by the sight of a revolver lying 
on Mr. Wood’s table occupy more space 
than is given to the scenery of the valley, 
Ernst Curtius’s outline of Ephesian history 
in the Beitrdge zur Geschichte und Topo- 
graphie Kleinasiens is a work of genius 
(which is not nearly so much read by stu- 
dents of Greek history as it deserves), and it 
is founded to a great extent on topographical 
study of the actual site of the city; but it 
needs to be supplemented by a work like 
this unpretending but excellent book by 
M. Weber. It is quite impossible to give 
any detailed account of it, for it is too full 
of details. Briefly I may say that it 
describes a number of interesting relics of 
antiquity in the Cayster valley, which are 
not alluded to in any other work known to 
me, and several of which were discovered by 
M. Weber himself ; that it gives an explana- 
tion of these and a view of the ancient 
topography as a whole, which seems to me 
(after having ridden over most of the lower 
valley in 1880, 1881, and 1882) to be in 
general correct ; that it contains the best 
archaeological map known to me of any 
district in Asia Minor (except perhaps the 
Troad) ; and that the price is four shillings. 
W. M. Ramsay. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


GREECE. 

Athens.—In the course of 1893 Mr. V. W. Yorke 
of the British School has found on the Acropolis 
three fragments of sculpture which appear to belong 
to the reliefs on the balustrade of the temple of 
Athena Nike. The first fragment corresponds with 
the measurements of the other slabs of the balustrade, 
and the style points to the same conclusion. It con- 
sists of the left shoulder and breast and part of the 
left arm and wing of a Nike. The second fragment 
forms part of a right wing seen from the inside, only 
the lower part being worked. The third fragment 
forms a left breast and shoulder (with drapery) of a 
Nike. Unfortunately none of these fragments can 
at present be actually fitted to any of the remains 
already in the Acropolis Museum. Other interesting 
suggestions and corrections, some by Mr. Yorke, have 
also been recently made with regard to the fragments 
of the balustrade reliefs which are in the Acropolis 
Museum. ! 

Recent acquisitions of the National Museum : (1) 
From Rhamnus : a votive relief representing a female 
figure with a key, and an archaistic bearded head, of 
the Hermé type; a tablet with inscription to 
Theodoros who built a temple of Amphiaraos, and a 
head from the base of the Nemesis statue. (2) From 
Thebes : three terracottas, representing Telesphoros, 
a woman, anda monkey. (3) From Eretria : a white 
lekythos (sepulchral); τ. f. lekythos with female 
figure playing lyre, inscribed Δοῦρις (?); b. f. white- 
ground lekythos, with a man slaying a bull; r. f. 
pyxis with a toilet-scene on the top, and a marriage- 
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procession round the side with Herakles in a quadriga ; 
τ. f. pyxis, with Leto giving birth to Apollo and 
Artemis in the presence of other deities, on the top, 
a female figure receiving presents, and a smaller 
yxis ; terracotta figure of old woman with infant ; 
came mirror with Leda feeding the swan ; on the 
cover, a Nereid on a hippocamp ; two-handled pyxis 
with cover, on which is a female figure fastening her 
sandal; r. f. aryballos representing two horsemen 
tilting (cf. Welcker, Alte Denkm. iii. pl. 35, 2, p. 
513) ; terracotta figure of winged girl with fruits. 
(4) From other sources: a marble sarcophagus of 
Etruscan type and late Roman date, with a figure of 
the deceased on the top ; two headless statuettes of 
Hygieia accompanied by a snake; fragment of a 
statue of the Ephesian Artemis with belt on which 
are reliefs of Erotes and nymphs on sea-monsters. 
(5) From outside the Kerameikos: two white 
sepulchral lekythi, and another representing two 
Satyrs ; r. f. aryballos with bust of female figure in 
Phrygian cap; other small 1. f. vases ; Ὁ. f. pyxis, 
with seven female figures variously occupied, and five 
more on the top; r. f. pyxis representing the 
Judgment of Paris; tile (σωλήν) with hole in the 
middle, used for burying a small child; gold ring 
with engraved stone, representing Theseus ; numerous 
inscriptions. 

Basilis and Bathos, in Arcadia. Excavations were 
started here by the British School in the spring of 
1893, on the river Alpheios near Kyparissia. Basilis 
is mentioned by Pausanias (viii. 29)as being in this 
locality ; and it has been generally supposed that the 
site of Bathos was also here. The first finds con- 
sisted of about seventy terracottas, many of local 
fabric. The earlier types are very rude and archaic ; 
the later, the usual type of a standing figure holding 
some object to the breast. Besides these some 
bronzes were found, consisting of a bull, pig, handle 
of a vessel with reliefs, and two engraved rings re- 
presenting a youth and a female figure. None of these 
objects seem to be later than the fourth century B.C. ; 
the site appears to have been that of a small shrine, 
probably at Bathos, where rites were held in honour 
of the Great Goddess, A second site brought to 
light some interesting stone-work, probably on the 
road leading to the acropolis of Basilis, consisting of 
bases of statues ornamented with an elaborate key- 
pattern ; these remains appear to be not later than 
the sixth century B.c.! 

Megalopolis. Since the publication of the special 
Supplement ‘to the Journ. of Hell. Stud., the Ther- 
silion, or assembly hall adjoining the theatre, has 
been completely cleared by the British School. The 
chief point of interest that has resulted therefrom is 
the arrangement of the columns behind the centre, 
with regard to which the conjectural restoration was 
not borne out, the bases being now shown to be at 
different levels. Some light has also been thrown on 
the question of roofing and lighting, and it seems 
extremely probable that the clerestory system with a 
high roof in the centre and lighting from the sides 
was adopted. Mr. Bather has shown how the plan 
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is a development from that of a theatre ; the parodoi, 
orchestra, and skene-wall are still preserved, although 
the building is changed from circular to rect- 
angular.! 

Journal of Hellenic Studies, xiii. (1892-3), pt. 2. 

1. The pre-Persian temple on the Acropolis.— 
J. αν, Frazer. : 

The writer examines Dérpfeld’s arguments for the 
continued existence of this temple after the Persian 
wars, and shows the balance of the evidence to be 
against Doérpfeld’s views. 

2. The Chariot-group of the Mausoleum.— 
P. Gardner. 

An attempt to show that there is no evidence for 
the position of the statues of Mausolos and the 
female figure in the chariot on the top of the 
pyramid. 

3. A Mycenaean treasure from Aegina.—A. J. 
Evans. 

An account of a recent acquisition of the British 
Museum, which the writer considers to be of Aeginetan 
origin. The style points to a current of Asiatic 
influence, but has no connection with the Phoenicians; 
the treasure is probably of local fabric and Greek 
workmanship. In date it appears to belong to the 
latest age of Mycenaean art, about 800 B.c. 

4, Excavations on the probable sites of Basilis and 
Bathos.—A. G, Bather and V. W. Yorke. 

5. The bronze fragments of the Acropolis—II. (two 
plates).—A. G. Bather. 

Publishes those with reliefs and figure-subjects, 
also ornamental bands and small objects. The most 
interesting relief gives a new subject, from the myth 
of Herakles and Auge. 

6. Newly discovered fragments of the Balustrade 
of Athena Nike (plate).—V. W. Yorke. 

7. Selected vase-fragments from the Acropolis of 
Athens—I. (two plates).—G. C. Richards. 

An account of some black-figured fragments of the 
latter half of the sixth century, showing a considerable 
Corinthian influence. The most interesting subjects 
are Tydeus and Ismene, and a scene from the funeral 
games of Pelias. 

8. On waxen tablets with Fables of Babrius (seven 
plates).—D. C. Hesseling. 

Seven wood tablets covered with wax and written 
on both sides, which were found at Palmyra, and are 
now in the Leiden library. They date from the third 
century of our era, and were apparently used as a 
schoolboy’s copy-book. 

9. Terracotta antefix from Lanuvium.—A. S. 
Murray. 

Represents a Satyr and Maenad waiting for 
Dionysos, the former in the ἀποσκοπεύων attitude, as 
in the picture by Antiphilus. 

10. The Thersilion at Megalopolis (plate).—E. F. 
Benson. 

11. The development of the plan of the Ther- 
silion.—A. G. Bather. 

Showing how the plan is derived from that of a 
theatre. 

12. Aetolian inscriptions. —W. J. Woodhouse. 

Publishes thirty-seven, mostly from Naupaktos. 

13. The theatre at Megalopolis.—W. Loring. 

Η. B. Watters. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Jahresberichie des Philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. August—December, 1892. 


Tacitus (except the Germania), 1899—1892, by 
G. Andresen. 

I. Editions and translations. Cornelius Tacitus 
Dialogus de oratoribus, by G. Andresen. 3rd ed. 
Leipzig 1891. [Cl. Rev. vi. 365.] Des Cornelius 
Tacitus Gesprach iiber die Redner, translated and 
explained by Ed. Wolff. Progr. Frankfurt.-a.-M. 
1891. An excellent piece of work. Corn. Tac. de 
vita et moribus Julit Agricolae liber, by K. Knaut. 
Gotha 1889. Ou the whole a sensible school edition. 
Corn. Tac. de vita et moribus Cn. Julii Agricolae 
liber, by Καὶ Tiicking. 3rd ed. Paderborn 1890. 
Corn. Tac. Historiarum libri i. et ii., ree. R. Novak. 
Pragae 1892. Most of the many conjectures fail to 
convince. P. Corn. Tac. opera, rec. J. C. Orellius. 
Vol. ii. 2nd ed. Fase. vi. Historiarum liber iii., 
ed. C. Meiser. Berol. 1891. Differs from Halm’s 
text in about fifty places. The Histories of Tacitus, 
Books iii., iv., v., by A. D. Godley. London 
1890. Remarkable for sound judgment and neatness 
of expression. [Cl. Rev. iv. 423.] Corn Tac. His- 
toriarum libri qui supersunt, by W. A. Spooner. 
London 1891. Its value consists chiefly in the eom- 
prehensive introduction and careful elucidation of the 
subject-matter. [Cl. Rev. vi. 35.] Corn. Tac. ab 
excessu. Divi Augusti libri i.—iii., rec. R. Novak. 
Pragae 1890. The reader is overwhelmed with a 
heap of unnecessary or even questionable conjectures, 
Corn. Tac. Annales, hy W. Pfitzner. Vol. i. Books 
i. andii. 2nded. Gotha 1892. In spite of many 
improvements this edition remains as unstimulating 
as the former. Tacitus, The Annals, Books i.—vi., 
by (the late) W. F. Allen. Boston and London 
1890. Highly to be commended on all grounds. 
(Cl. Rev. v. 58.] Corn. Tac., by K. Nipperdey. Vol. 
1. Ab excessu Divi Augusti i.—vi., 9th ed., by G. 
Andresen. Berlin 1892. Especially improved in 
the account of the campaigns of Germanicus. Corn. 
Tac. Annalium ab excessu Divi Augusti libri, by H. 
Furneaux. Vol. ii. Books xi.-xvi. Oxford, 1891. 
Deserves high praise as a repertory of the best and 
newest that has been done for the interpretation of 
Tacitus. P. Corn. Tac., by K. Nipperdey. Vol. ii. 
Ab excessu. Divi Augusti xi.-xvi., 5th ed., by G. 
Andresen. Berlin, 1892. [6]. Rev. vi. 461.] 

II. Works on the life and writings of Tacitus. 
W. Rosch, Der Geschichtschreiber Cornelius Tacitus. 
Hamburg 1891. Gives a history of the first century 
A.D. and an estimate of the work of Tacitus. All 
well done. Ο, Thiancourt, Ce que Tacite dit des 
juifs au commencement du livre v. des Histoires. Rev. 
des études jwives xix. (1889). Explains the antipathy 
of T. to the Jews. E. Klebs, Entlehnungen aus 
Velleius. Philol. 49 (1890). Finds eight certain 
laces in the Histories in which 1. borrows from 

elleius. Plut. borrows from Tacitus. O. Hirsch- 
feld, Zur annalistischen Anlage des taciteischen Ge- 
schichtswerks. Hermes 25 (1890). The birth of the 
twins mentioned in Ann. ii. 84 must be put at least 
a year later than the death of Germanicus. R. 
Scholl, Maternus. Comment. Woelfflin. 1891. Why 
Aper in dial. 3 refers to Medea and Thyestes instead 
of to Cato and Thyestes. P. R. Schmidtmayer, 
Zeitschr. f. d. 6st. Gymn. 1890. On the speech of 
Claudius in Ann. xi. 24. 

III. Historical investigations. R. Patsch, Westd. 
Zeitschr. ix. (1890). Seeks to show against Momm- 


sen that legions xiii.-xx. existed already before 6 A.D, 
R. Tieffenbach, Ueber die Ocrtlichkeit der Varus- 
schlacht. Berlin 1891. The problem is to reconcile 
the accounts of the original authorities, Velleius, 
Florus and Dio. K. Schrader, Miscellen zur Varus- 
schlacht. Progr. Diiren 1890. ἢ, Much, Die 
Sippe des Arminius. Zeitschr. ἢ, deutsches Alt. 
1871. On some obscure German names. Εἰ, Wolf, Die 
That des Arminius, Berlin 1891. Shows how much 
military knowledge is at fault without philological 
training. A. Deppe, Sommerlager des Varus in 
Deutschland 9 n. Chr. Rheinl. Jahrb. 89 (1890), A, 
Riese, Ueber die Schlacht im Teutoburger Walde. A 
discourse delivered at Frankfurt-a.-M. Considers 
the narrative of Dio the most trustworthy. W. Ihne, 
Zur Ehrenrettung des Kaisers Tiberius. From the 
English with additions by W. Schott. Strassburg 
1892. Ihne’s writing appeared under the title ‘A 
plea for the Emperor Tiberius,’ 1856 and 1857, in 
the Proceedings of the Lit. and Phil. Soc. of Liver- 
pool. IJhne has revised the translations and given 
some additional notes. Curtius Ferber, Utrum me- 
twerit Tiberius Germanicum necne quacritur. Diss. 
Kiel 1890. TT. wrote of Tib. sine ira et studio. His 
information about Germanicus and Piso goes back to 
eyewitnesses. W. Liebenam, Bemerkungen zur 
Tradition iiber Germanicus, N. Jahrb. f. Phil. 1891. 
T. founds his account of G. upon the traditional 
enmity between him and Tib. and Tib.’s fear of his 
adopted son. A. Dumeril, Apercus sur Phistoire de 
Vempire Romain depuis la mort de Tibere jusquwa 
Vavénement de Vespasien. Ann. de Bordeaux 1891. 
J. Kreutzer, Die Thronfolgeordnung im Principat. 
Progr. Koln 1891. Directed against Mommsen’s 
opinion that the wish of the dead emperor in naming 
a suecessor had no binding force. Ad. Schinidt, 
Abhandlungen zur alten Geschichte, collected and 
edited by Fr. Riihl. Leipzig 1888. Here we find 
an account, first published in 1846, on the projected 
reforms of Galba. E. Hiibner, Rémische Herrschaft 
in Westeuropa. Berlin 1890. Deals with England, 
Germany, and Spain. ‘ 


IV. Inscriptions. The year 1890 has brought us 
important discoveries from inscriptions on the person 
and life of Tacitus. 


V. Language. Lexicon Tacitewm, ed. A. Gerber 
and A. Greef. Fase. ix. ed. A. Greef. Lips. 1891. 
Extends from nemus to orior. The longest article is 
non, then neque and nomen. Guil. Heraeus, Vindi- 
ciae Livianae ii. Progr. Offenbach 1892. Many 
instructive parallels from Tac. given. J. Weisweiler, 
Der finale genitivus gerundii. Progr. K6ln 1890. 
Most important for Tacitus. [A.J.P. ix. 464.] A. 
Ludewig, Quomodo Plinius major, Seneca philoso- 
phus, Curtius Rufus, Quintilianus, Cornelius Taci- 
tus, Plinius minor particula quidem usi sint. Prag 
1891. An excellent dissertation. H. Nettleship, 
Cognomen, cognomentum. Comment. Woelfflin. 1891. 
As regards Tac. this only confirms the views of 
Nipperdey, which are attacked. 


VI. On the Manuscripts. F. Scheuer, De Tacitet 
de oratoribus Dialogi codicum nexu et fide, with a 
collation of Vind. nccxt. Breslau 1891. All our 
MSS. go back to the apographum Henochianum. 
They fall into two groups X and Y. [Cl. Rev. vi. 
316.] G. Andresen, De codicibus Mediceis Annalium 
Taciti, Progr. Berlin 1892. The results of a new 
collation of both of the Flor. MSS. Baiter’s colla- 
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tion of the 2nd is more trustworthy than Ritter’s, 
though R.’s is later. 

VII. Criticism and interpretation. H. Buchholz, 
Verhesserungsvorschlige zum Dialogus de oratoribus 
des Tacitus. Progr. Hof 1891. None of the eigh- 
teen conjectures are convincing. A. Gudeman, 
Critical Notes on the Dialogus of Tacitus. Amer. 
J. P. xii. 3 and 4 (1891). Few of these are accept- 
able, none is convincing. Next come scattered con- 
tributions by L. Dewan (Rev. de Phil. xiii. 142), W. 
R. Inge (CL. Rev. iv. 381), H. Nettleship (Journ. 
Phil. xix. 110), .Maehly (Philol. 48, 643), A. E. 
Schine (Philol. 49, 312), G. F. Unger (N. Jahrb. 
1890, 507), H. Probst (N. Jahr. 1891, 139), A. 
Mich] (Zeitschr. f. ἃ, dst G. 1890, 197), Meiser 
(Bl f. d. bayer. G.S.W. 1891, 176), F. Schroder 
(Ν. Jahrb, 1891, 138), J. S. Speijer (Observatt. 
et emendd. 1891) on Ann. iii. 35 reads antelatus 
est for Med. haut custus est, C. L. Smith (Harvard 
Studies 1890, 107), A. Kiessling (Hermes 26, 634) 
on Ann. iv. 43 Vulcatius Moschus, G. Birch (Journ. 
Brit. Archaeol. Assoc. 44, 193) on Ann. xii. 31 
Antonam. 

Heropotvs, by Kallenberg. 

I. Editions. Herodotus, Book iii., by G. C. 
Macaulay. London 1890. A very slight book. [Cl. 
Rev. vi. 64.] Herodotus, Book vi., by J. Strachan. 
London 1891. Shows thorough acquaintance with 
the literature and deserves all recognition. Herodo- 
tus, Book vii., by A. F. Butler. London 1891. 
Shows diligence and is generally correct. Hérodote, 
Morceaux choisis, by Kd. Tournier, 4th ed. with the 
collaboration of A. M. Desrousseaux Paris 1891. 
Carefully brought up to date since 1887, 

II. Dissertations. N. Papageorgiu. Περὶ τῆς ἐπὶ 
προθέσεως παρ᾽ Ἡροδότῳ. Diss. von Erlangen und 
Athen 1889. Diligent but imperfect. R. Heiligen- 
stidt, De finalium enuntiatorum usu Herodoteo cum 
Homerico comparato, Part 2. Progr. Rossleben 
1892. The first part appeared in 1883. This treats 
of (1) the union of two or more final sentences, (2) 
the future indicative in a final sense, (3) ways of ex- 
pressing a purpose other than by a final sentence. 
K. Sogawe, Ueber den Gebrauch des Pronomens ἕκαστος 
bei Herodot, Progr. Breslau 1891. Important for text 
criticism. M. Wehmann, De ὥστε particulae usu 
Herodoteo, Thucydideo, Xenophonteo. Strassburg 
1891. The final use of ὥστε is not sufficiently recog- 
nized by grammarians. [A.J.P. xiv. 240.] A. Lincke, 
Forschungen zur alten Geschichte. Partl. On the 
Cambyses question. Leipzig 1891. Does not add to 
our knowledge of a riddle in history. K. Krauth, 
Babylonien nach der Schilderung Herodots. Progr. 
Schleusingen 1892, Well worth reading. U. Kéh- 
ler, Die Zeiten der Herrschaft des Pisistratus in der 
πολιτείᾳ ᾿Αθηναίων. Berlin 1892. Ar. follows H. in 
his account of the Pisistratidae. H. Welzhofer, Zur 
Geschichte der Perserkrieye. N. Jahrb. 1891. J. Der 
Kriegs:ug des Mardonius in 492%. Chr. R. Adam, 
De Herodoti ratione histarica quaest. selectae sive de 
pugna Salaminia atque Plataeensi. Diss. Berlin 
1890. Even in the account of the Persian wars it 
was the object of H. to narrate what was worth 
narrating though it might not be true. KE. Schwartz, 
Quaestiones Ionicae. Ind. lect. Rostock, 1891. In 
the 2nd part S. finds traces in H. of Sophistic sources. 
On the other hand A. Nieschke, De figurarum quae 
vocantur oxnuara Topylea apud Herodotum usu, 
Progr. Miinden 1891, thinks the rhetorical figures 
are due to the poets, especially Homer. H. Bliim- 
ner, Die Metaphor bei Herodot, N. Jahrb. 1891. A 
contribution towards a history of metaphor in the 
Greek language. 0. Rentzsch, Herodot’s Stellung 
zum alten Mythus. Progr. Dresden 1892. 


Scattered contributions. G. F. Unger, Frithling’s 
Anfang (N. Jahrb. 1890, 174), Liebhold (N. Jahrb. 
1891) in iii. 19 Πέρσῃσι «συν» εστρατεύοντο, H. 
Richards (Cl. Rev. v. 434) in viii. 111 μεγάλας for 
μεγάλους, M. L. Farle (Cl. Rev. vi. 73) on ii. 39, H. 
Kynasteon (Cl. Rev. vi. 180) on viii. 111 and ix. 11, 
Keelhoff (Rev. de Phil. xv.) in i. 94 ἔπιπλα for 
ἐπίπλοα, 50 v. Herwerden. H. Kallenherg, Der Artikel 
bei Namen von Liindern, Stdédten und Meeren in der 
griechischen Prosa (Philol. N. F. iii. 516) and H. 
Kallenberg, Studien tiber den griechischen Artikel ii. 
Progr. Berlin 1891. In both these treatises several 
places in H. are handled. C. Radinger (Philol. N. 
F. iv. 468) defends the text of H. in several places by 
a comparison with Ar.’s ᾿Αθηναίων πολιτεία. 


TuucypipEs, by B. Kubler, 1888-1892. 


1. Editions. Thucydide, Histoire de la querre du 
Peloponnese, by A. Croiset. Books i., ii. Paris 
1886. A noteworthy edition, which should have 
been taken account of by Classen and Stahl. Thaky- 
dides, by J. Classen. Vol. ii. Book ii. 4th edit. by 
J. Steup. Berlin 1889. Contains valuable contri- 
butions by Steup to Classen’s monumental work on 
Th. [Cl. Rev. iv. 203.] Thucydidis de bello Pelopon- 
nesiaco libri octo E. F. Poppo. 3rd edit. by J. M. 
Stahl. Vol. i. Sect. ii. Lipsiae 1889. Contains 
book ii. The text and notes thoroughly revised, but 
too little attention is paid to form, [Cl. Rev. iv. 
2491 @OTKYAIAOY TETAPTH. A revision of the 
text by W. G. Rutherford. London 1889. An in- 
stance of what v. Wilamowitz calls delirium delens. 
[Cl. Rev. iv. 110.] Thue. Historiarwm libri vi.-viii. 
rec. C. Hude. Hauniae 1890. A collation of 
ABCEFG. Hude considers CG the hest. [Cl. Rev. 
v. 22.] @OTKYAIAOY ΞΥΓΓΡΑΦΗΣ F, by C. ΚΕ. 
Graves. London 1891. Gives in a few words all 
that is necessary for a superficial understanding of the 
text. [6]. Rev. vi. 389.] Thukydides, by J. Sitzler. 
Gotha. Bk. vi. 1888, Bk. vii. 1889, Bk. i. 1891, Bk. 
ii, 1892. Well answers to its title of a school-book. 
Thuk.’s siebentes Buch, by F. Miiller. Paderborn, 
1889. Falls between two stools, as the same edition 
cannot be useful both to schoolboys and students. 
[Cl. Rev. iv. 207.] Thukydides, by G. Boehme. Vol. 
ii. Part ii. Books vii. and viii. 4th ed. by S. Wid- 
mann. Leipzig 1891. If critical notes are given at 
all in a school edition, they should he given more 
fully. Thucydides, Book i., by C. D. Morris. Boston 
1887, [Cl. Rev. iv. 405.] Thucydides, Book vii., 
by C. F. Smith. Boston 1888. Both these are based 
on Classen, and are highly to be commended. 

II. Contributions to criticism. L. Herbst, Zur 
Urkunde in Thukydides v. 47. Hermes xxv. 
Schroeder, Thaucydidis historiarum memoria, quae 
prostat apud Aristidem, Aristidis scholiastas, Hermo- 
genem, Hermogenis scholiastas, Aristophanis scholias- 
tas, Diss. Gottingen 1887. Contains some interest- 
ing emendations. For Herbst’s cightieth birthday cele- 
bration—(a) Schrader, De archacologiae Thucydid 
apud veteres auctoritate. (Ὁ) H. Bubendey, De loco 
Thucydideo (vii. 28) restituendo. (c) M. Klussmann, 
Die Kémpfe am Eurymedon. Hamburg 1891. (a) 
gives quotations from many Greek and Latin writers 
from Aristotle to Constantinus Porphyrogenitus. 
(b) In vii. 28. 3 B. writes with Stahl τὸ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, 
with Classen ὅμως δέ for ὥστε, and omits of δέ before 
τριῶν ye ἐτῶν. (c) K. compares the accounts of 
Diodorus and Plutarch with Thue. i. 100. 1. L. 
Herbst, Zu Thucydides’ Erklérungen und Wieder- 
herstellungen, Books i.-iv., 1st Series. Leipzig 1892. 
Should he studied hy every reader of Thue. [Cl. Rev. 
vi. 439.] C. F. Miiller, Zu Thukydides. N. Jahrb. 
1890. Treats of various passages. S. Widmann, Zu 
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Thukydides iv. 80. 3. WS. f. ΚΙ. Phil. 1890. Pro- 
poses βιαιότητα for σκαιότητα. [0]. Rev. iv. 112.] 
Sakorraphos, Διορθώσεις eis Θουκυδίδην. N. Jahrb. 
1890. U. P. Boissevain, Epistola critica ad Naberwm. 
Mnemos, N.S. 1888. On v. 11. 2and vi. 18.7. C. 
Hude, Adnotationes Thucydideae. Nord. Tidskr. f. 
Phil. ix. Emendations to the 5th book. Roscher, 
Der Thesauros der Egestaier auf dem Eryx und der 
Bericht des Thucydides, N. Jahrb. 1889. In vi. 46. 
3 Meineke has suggested ἐπάργυρα for ἀργυρᾶ. R. 
conjectures ὑπάργυρα. Hude in the following No. of 
the N. Jahrb. defends ἀργυρᾶς. Kothe, Zu Thaky- 
dides, N. Jahrb. 1889. On vii. 75. 4. 

II]. Grammatical contributions. Κα. Τὶ, Rodemeyer, 
Das praesens historicum bei Herodot und Thukydides. 
Diss. Cassel 1889. Considers the present as time- 
less [sup. 233]. Ὁ. Diener, De sermone Thucydideo 
quatenus cum Herodoto congruens differat a scriptori- 
bus Atticis. Diss. Leipzig 1889. A noteworthy 
treatise. The collections from Hippocrates especially 
welcome [sup. 233]. Εἰ, Hasse, Veber den Dual bei 
Xenophon und Thukydides. Progr. Bartenstein 1889. 
K. Reisert, Zur Attraction der Relativsdtze in der 
griechischen Prosa, Progr. Neustadt. Part I. Hero- 
dotus 1889. Part II. Thucydides 1890. In Th. 
more sentences are attracted than not: out of 69 
adjective rel. clauses 20, and out of 49 substantive 
clauses all are attracted [sup. 233]. 

IV. Contributions to the interpretation. W. Dit- 
tenberger, Commentatio de Thucydidis loco ad antiqui- 
tates sacras spectante. Halle 1889-90. On i. 25. 4 
προκαταρχόμενοι τῶν ἱερῶν. A. Weiske, Zu Thulky- 
dides. N. Jahrb. 1888. Oni. 13. 6 and iii. 104. 2 
ἀνατιθένα. Nissen, Der Ausbruch des peloponnesi- 
schen Krieges. Sybel’s Hist. Zeitschr. 1889. Fills u 
the gaps in Th.’s history previous to the war. Th.’s 


object was to justify the statesmanship of Pericles. 
R. Wohler, Zu Thukydides. N. Jahrb. 1887. Against 
theassertion of E. Engel that already in the 5th century 
B.C. λιμός and λοιμός (ii. 54) were pronounced alike. 
H. Wagner, Die Belagerung von Plataeae. Progr. 
Doberau 1892, Chiefly topographical and chronolo- 


gical. A. Bauer, Ansichten des Thukydides iiber 
Kriegfihrung. Philol. 1891. Th. writes with the 
knowledge of a military man but avoids a learned 
tone. E. Thommen, Studien zu Thukydides. Diss, 
Basel 1889. In two parts (i.) Brasidas, (ii.) Nikias. 
W. Schmidt, Zu Thukydides. Rhein. Mus. 1888. 
On ii. 2, the date of the beginning of the war. L. 
Herbst, Thukydides, Vierter Artikel. Philol. 1887. 
On the date of the beginning of the war. G. F. Unger, 
Friihlingsanfang. N. Jahrb. 1890. In Th. this 
means when the day and night are of equal length. 
C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen im Altertum. Vol. 
2. Part I. Liepzig 1890, and E. Curtius, Die Stadt- 
geschichte von Athen. Berlin 1891. Both works con- 
tribute much to the elucidation of Thucydides. B. 
Lupus, Die Stadt Syrakus im Altertum. Strassburg 
1887. Indispensable for the topographical parts of 
Thue. vi. and vii. 

V. Life and writings. L. Herbst, Thukydide® 
Jahresbericht v. Leben und Schriftstellerei. Philol. 
1890. A judicious summary of our information and 
of the writings of others. J. Toepffer, Attische Genea- 
logic. Berlin 1889. Contains a special investigation 
into the family of Thucydides. M. Stahl, De Cratippo 
historico. Ind. lect. Minster 1887-88. Seeks to show 
that Cratippus, who, according to Dionysius, com- 
pleted what Th. left unfinished, was not a contem- 
porary of the historian, but of Cicero. Gu. Bohme, 
Quaestionum Thucydidearum capita selecta. Progr. 
Schleiz 1888. Attempts to trace out the travels of T. 
from his own statements. G. Meyer, Der gegenwértige 
Stand der Thukydideischen Frage. Progr. Ilfeld 


1889. An account of the recent literature (1) or the 
‘editor’ theory, (2) on the time of composition, H, 
Miiller, Quaestiones de locis Thucydideis ad comproban- 
dam sententiam Ullrichianam allatis. Diss. Giessen 
1887. Comes to no certain conclusion, but a second 
part is promised. FE. Lange, Zur Frage tiber die 
Glaubwiirdigkeit des Thukydides. N. Jahrb. 1887, 
C. Boltz, Quaestiones de consilio, quo Thucydides his. 
toriam swam conscripserit. Diss. Halle a. S. 1887, 
Goes further than Ullrich and Chwicklinski in aserib- 
ing an original separate existence to various other 
parts of the Pel. war, as well as to the Archidamian 
and Sicilian wars. A. Bauer, Der Herausgeber des 
Thukydides. Philol. 1887. E. A. Junghahn, Zu 
Thukydides. N. Jahrb. 1887. On ii. 2-5. New 
material for his hypothesis that our Thue. is only put 
together from materials left by the original Thue, 
E. A. Junghahn, Agos-Siihne als politische Forderwng 
bei Thukydides i. 126-139, Progr. Berlin 1890. W, 
Schmid, Zur Hntstehung und Herausgabe des Thuky- 
dideischen Geschichtswerkes. Philol. 1890. Seeks 
to show that the editor of Thuc. was Cratippus. J, 
M. Stahl, Kratippos und Thukydides. Philol. 1891, 
Replies to Schmid, and maintains his own conjecture 
about the date of C. against Schmid and Herbst. ΜΝ, 
Biidinger, Poesie und Urkunde bet Thukydides. Prag. 
1890. No. iii. and v. Two important dissertations 
on the character, the political views and the historical 
method of Thue. as well as his sources, but obscurely 
written. 


Hermes, Vol. xxviii. Part I. contains :— 

1. F. Studniczka, Cyrene und Kallimachos, 
Illustration of the way in which the Hymns of 
Kallimachus are explained by the legends and myths 
of his native country Cyrene. The article falls 
under the following sections: 1. Entstehungszeit 
und Character der jiingeren Form des Cyrenenmythos, 
2. Die Sacrale Bestimmung der Kallimacheischen 
Hymnos auf Apollon. 3. Die Entstehungszeit der 
Kallimacheischen Hymnos auf Apollon und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir die Kyrenensage. 

2. P. Schulze. Varia: notes on Jl. 10, 227 foll., 
Anthol. Pal. Epigr. vii. 425, Aeschyl. Hwmen. 
352 foll., Athen. xv. 698 C, Theocr. xvi. 96 foll. 

3. Th. Mommsen. Grabschrift des Kaisers 
Constantius Chlorus. A metrical epitaph to some 
one described as ‘ Constantius heros ’ is found in two 
MSS.—one from Limoges (now Paris.528f., 122) of the 
9th century, and the other from St. Gall 899, Ρ. 57 
and 58, of the 10th century, both MSS. containing 
pieces mostly belonging to the Carolingian age. 
The epitaph however has clearly come down from 
the Roman period. Rossi refers it to Constans 
consul in 414 a.p. Mommsen shows that all the 
statements that can be extracted from the epitaph 
are suitable to Constantius Chlorus: that the 
monument and epitaph were probably prepared for 
Constantius by his wife Theodora during his life- 
time, and indeed before he became Caesar in 305 
A.D. The inscription may have belonged to Trier 
and been morse ἢ by one of the contemporaries of 
Alcuin, and so have found a place among Carolingian 

ems. 

x G. Kaibel. Sententiarum liber sextus, con- 
tinued from vol. xxv. 

5. H. von Arnim. Ein Bruchstuch des Alexinos. 
An edition of the rhetorical works of Philodemus 
from the Herculanean rolls has lately been published 
= Sudhaus. In Book ii. περὶ ῥητορικῆς (col. 
xliii. 26) a polemic of Hermarchus is cited against 
some adversary whose name is illegible, but . “Ὁ 
ently commences with ᾿Αλεξ (col. xliv. 23). i 
was almost certainly Alexinus of Megara, a fi ent 
of whose treatise περὶ ἀγωγῆς is quoted and criticized 
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by Hermarchus. We not only get the name of this 
treatise, unknown before, but a more definite date 
for the literary activity of Alexinus, as 282/281, 
the date of the letter of Hermarchus, is a terminus 
ante quem for the περὶ ἀγωγῆς, as well as a certain 
amount of fresh insight into the character of his 
writings. 

6. A. Reuter. Untersuchungen zu den rémischen 
Technographen, Fortunatian, Julius Victor, Capella 
und Sulpitius Victor. Our knowledge, such as it 
is, of the development of the Art of Rhetoric is gained 
from several hand-books of the 4th and 5th 
centuries, 6.9. the Artes of Fortunatianus, Julius 
Victor, Augustin, the Jnstitutiones of Sulpitius 
Victor and the fifth book of the Nuptiae of Martianus 
Capella. Their contents are devoid of all individu- 
ality, and may be used without any reference to the 
names of their authors. The definition and exposi- 
tion of rhetorical terms are given under the headings ; 
Inventio, Partes Orationis, Dispositio, Elocutio, 
Memoria, Pronuntiatio. A very thorough analysis 
of the hand-books, but interesting only to 
specialists. 

7. A. Gercke. Varros Satire Andabatae. This 
Satire derives its name from the gladiator who fights 
with closed vizor, and is a type of human blindness 
and error, but further light on the object of the 
satire is gained from Frag. 26, Biich. ; candidum 
lact e papilla cum fluit, signum putant Partuis, 
quod hic sequitur mulierem e partu liquor. 

8. J. E. Kirchner. Zwei Athenische Familien 
aus der drei letzten vorchristlichen Jahrhunderten. 
1. The family of Eurykleides and Mikion of the 
deme Kephesia, illustrated by inscriptions published 
in Δελτίον ἀρχαιολ. 1891, 46, Bullet. di corresp. 
Hell, xv. 353. 2. The family of Mnesitheus, son 
of Echidemus, of the deme Cydathaenaion. 

Miscellen. P. Noach. Zu den Oinotropus bei 
Kallimachos. H.v. Arnim. Conjectanea in Philo- 
demi rhetorica. U. Wilcken. Kandake. H. 
Dessau, zu Kaibel Epigr. er. ex lap. col. 553. A. 
Funck, Pontarius. R. Reitzenstein, Der Fulgentius 
Schrift iiber die Musik. 

Part II. contains :— 

1. U. Wilcken. Ein neuer griechischer Roman. 
About 2000 papyri have lately found their way from 
Egypt to Berlin. Of these the greater part belong 
to the Roman period before Diocletian, so that 
there are great hopes that we may have as accurate a 
knowledge of the Roman administration as older 
papyri have given us of the Ptolemaic. The papyrus 
which contains the romance has on its reverse side 
some accounts referring to Trajan’s reign, and was 
itself probably written as early as the middle of the 
Ist century. The scene of the romance is probably 
Nineveh, the hero is Ninos. The other characters 
are 7 κόρη, whose name is not given and two sisters 
Thambe and Derkeia, the mothers respectively of 
Ninos and his lover, who are therefore cousins. 
An outline of the story is given, as far as the 
imperfect fragments allow, which are also printed 
in full. The author probably took a later form of 
the Ninos and Semiramis legend as the basis of his 
romance, but worked with considerable freedom 
according to the requirements of the story. The 
article concludes with a consideration of the ques- 
tions (1) when the romance was written, (2) what 
was its relation to the other romances of the same 
sort known tous. As to (1) Wilcken’s conclusion 
is that it is probably the oldest of extant romances, 
As to (2) the romance, like Greek romances generally, 
is a mixture of two elements, one ethnographical, 
ἫΝ on fabulous travellers’ tales, and the other 
erotic. 


2. B. Niese. Zur Chronologie des Josephus. 
The investigation is limited to the period in which 
the bellum Jud. and the Antiguitates coincide. 1. 
Ueber den von Josephus im bell. Jud. benutzten 
Kalenden, The dates are given according to the 
Macedonian months in use in Syria, the calendar 
used by Josephus being equivalent to the Tyrian. 
2. Die rémischen Kaiserjahre. The years by which 
Josephus dates are not the years according to which 
the trib. pot. was counted, but the civic years 
beginning in each case with the first of the month 
Xanthikos or Nisan, the first month of the Jewish 
year, ὃ. Die Jahre der hasmoniischen Firsten 
Judiias und die Chronographischen Zeitbestim- 
mungen. 

8. U. Wilcken. ἀπογραφαί. A correction and 
revision of the author’s earlier work, ‘ Arsinoitischen 
Steuerprofessionen.” What were there called 
generally Steuerprofessiunen should be divided into 
Steuerprofessionen ἀπογραφαί and κατ᾽ οἰκίαν amo- 
γραφαί. ‘To the first class belong those ἀπογραφαί 
whose object is to serve the officials as a direct index 
for the assessment of taxes. Instances are found (1) 
in the London papyrus L., published by G. Revillont, 
Revue Egyptol. iii. 186 foll. (2) in Griechischen 
Urkunde v. No. 112. (8) in G. U. v. No. 139. 
(4) in 6. U. iii. No. 52. The κατ᾽ οἰκίαν ἀπογραφαί 
are periodische Volkszahlungs- oder Censusangaben. 
Examples are G. U. ii. No. 26, iii. Nos. 58—55, 
57—60, iv. Nos. 90, 95, 97, v. Nos. 115—120, 
etc. The following questions are then discussed (1) 
how often were such declarations demanded from 
the house-owners in Egypt, (2) what was the exact 
object of these ἀπογραφαί. The conclusion arriyed 
at is that from the Ist to the 3rd century every 
fourteen years new assessments of all the 
inhabitants of Egypt were made, which may be 
compared with the provincial census. 

4, A. Busse. ie Neuplatonische Lebensbe- 
schreibung des Aristoteles. 1, Die vita pseudo- 
Ammoniana. In almost all the MSS. of the 
commentaries of Ammonius and Philoporus to the 
Categories is prefixed a short life of Aristotle, without 
any author’s name attached. In the editio —— 
(1497) the life is ascribed to Philoporus, in the 
succeeding editions to Ammonius. 2. Die Vita 
Marciana. This is preserved only in one MS. Mave. 
257 and consists of a number of detached excerpts 
from an older life, in which statements from other 
sources are interspersed without regard to the 
context. The method of the compiler can easily be 
discovered and the authorities which he used pointed 
out with more or less certainty. 

5. A. Thomas. Miscellae quaestiones in L. 
Annaeum Senecam, philosophum. 

6. 6. Busolt. Die Korinthischen Prytanen. 
There are two different traditions about the govern- 
ment of Corinth up to the time of Cypselus. The 
view usually accepted, ¢.g. by Grote, Duncker, 
Curtius, Gilbert, etc., is that from 745—657 B.c., 1.6. 
during the ninety years preceding the accession of 
Cypselus, yearly πρυτάνεις were chosen from the 
house of the Bacchiadae. Another tradition however 
makes the line of βασιλεῖς continuous up to Cypselus. 
Busolt thinks this tradition is probably correct, and 
that the ninety years of annual πρυτάνεις were an 
invention for the purpose of filling up a chronological 
gap, since the ten γενεαί of kings belonging to the 

ouses of the Herakleidae and the Bacchiadae (Paus. 
ii. 4, 4), were not sufficient to fill up the period from 
the migration of the Herakleidae to Cypselus. 

Part III. contains :— 

1. O. Gradenwitz. Ein Protokoll von Memphis 
aus Hadrianischen Zeit. Pap. No. 186 in the 
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Koniglich. Museum at Berlin contains the copy 
(ἀντίγραφον) of a protocol dated March 24, 135 a.p. 
taken from the acta of Claudius Philoxenus. The 
protocol is considered under the following heads: 
1. Gang des Verfahrens. 9. Die Parteien und ihre 
Familienbeziehungen. 3. Der Richter und sein 
Spruch. 

2. E. Wendling. Zu Posidonius und Varro. In 
Hermes, 1892, p. 118 foll. H. v. Arnim communi- 
cated a Greek anecdote from a Vatican MS. 
containing a collection of short stories from Roman 
history. The article is an attempt to determine the 
‘fontes’ of a speech attributed in the anecdote to 
Kaeso, 

3. J. Vahlen. Varia. 

4. E. Norden. Vergilienstudien. 1. Die Nekyia: 
ihre Composition und Quellen. 

5. H. Diels. Ueber die Excerpte von Menon’s 
Iatrika in den Londoner papyrus 137. 

6. L. Holzapfel. Doppelte Relationen in 8 
Buch des Thukydides. 

Miscellen. R. Pischel zu Soph. Antig. 909—912. 
F. Diimmler ad Athenae. lib. x. p. 453B. Ἐν Hiller 
von Gaertringen ᾿Ανταγόρου ‘Podiov. W. Dittenberger. 
Inschrift von Mantinea. E. Beethe. Nachtriige zu 
der Araten. A. Erman ὄνος ἀπὸ οἴνου. 

Part IV. contains : 

1. J. Beloch. Zur Geschichte Siciliens von 
pyrrhischen bis zum ersten punischen Kriege. A 
criticism of Polybius’ statements as to the date of 
Hiero’s reign. He died in 214. Polybius says he 
reigned fifty-four years, which would put his accession 
in 268. But his accession was immediately after the 
battle on the Langanos, and this, Busolt thinks, 
could not have been so early as 268. He concludes 
that Hiero was de facto βασιλεύς from 268, but did 
not formally receive the title till 265. The authority 
of Polybius was probably Timaeus whom Justin also 
used. Conf. Justin, 23, 4, 1, and Polyb. 1, 8, 4. 

2. P. Stengel. Buphonia. An attempt to 
establish the religious meaning and origin of the 
ceremony, preceded by an analysis and reconstruction 
of the traditional legends. The article should be 
compared with J. Topffer, Attischen Genealogie, p. 
149 foll. 

3. E. Norden. Vergilienstudien, continued from 
Part III. 2. Einiges ἴδον die Aeneisausgabe des 
Varius. 3. Zur Aeneis vi. 621—624. 

4. E. Bethe. Zur Ueberlieferung der Homer- 
ischen Hymner. Gives the variants of the Madrid 
codex Matritensis H compared with the text of 
Gemoll (Leipzig 1886), and discusses its relationship 
to the lost Venetian MS. A. 
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5. H. Swoboda. Ueber den Process des Perikles, 
An attempt not to solve the problem, for, with our 
ΝΣ sources of information, that is impossible, 

ut to work out and put together the few established 
oints afforded by our authorities, and to define the 
imits of our present knowledge. The most 
— point now established is that there was 
only one impeachment of Pericles, viz. at the close of 
his life, and not two, as most authorities following 
Plutarch, whose authority was Ephorus, have 
affirmed. ‘The ordinary view is that Pericles owing 
to the annoyance of the Athenians at the war was 
not elected στρατηγός for the year 430—429, and 
was accused on the occasion of his rendering his 
εὔθυναι for the previous year. This is discussed in 
relation to the important statement about the 
ἀρχαιρεσίαι στρατηγῶν in "A@nvat. πολ. c. 44, 4, the 
result making it probable that Pericles was elected 
στρατηγός again in the spring of 430. A discussion 
follows on the meaning of the ψήφισμα of Drakon- 
tides in Plut. Per. 32, and the conclusion is drawn 
that the action against Pericles was a case not of 
ἐπιχειροτονία but of εἰσαγγελία, on which the ψήφισμα 
so regarded throws important light. 

6. Th. Mommsen. Zur Geschichte der Ciisarischen 
Zeit. 1. Die Zahl der rémischen Provinzen in 
Ciisars Zeit. In the year 711 the number of 
provincial governorships was eighteen, Crete and 
Cyrene being separate provinces, I]lyricum separate 
from Gallia Cisalpina and Numidia from Africa. 2, 
Cicero’s erster Brief an Trebonius. The date of the 
letter was probably 708. The candidate mentioned 
in the letter, who for election purposes laid down his 
plebeian cognomen and took that of Sabinus, was 
probably P. Ventidius Bassus, consul in 711. 3. 
Zum bellum Hispaniense. A number of critical 
notes on the text. 4. Die rémische Consulares des 
Jahres 710 der Stadt. 

7. A. Nikitsky. Eine Urkunde zur attischen 
Genealogie. On an inscription copied from the 
museum at Kastri ( Delphi). 

8. J. Beloch. Sicilisches zu Diodor. 


ERRATA IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


P. 464, col. 1, 1. 14, read ‘unaccented’ for 
‘accented.’ 

P. 464, footnote 2, read ‘(q/1 : gel ?)’ and ‘in some 
Oscan dialect before J.’ 

P. 468, col. 1, 11. 17-18, read ‘to the Indo- 


European aspirated mediae.’ 
R. 8. C. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristophanes. Vespae. A literal translation by 
J. A. Prout. 12mo. Cornish. 1s. 6d. 

Bliimner (Prof. H.) The Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks translated from the German by Alice Zim- 
mern. With numerous illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 
Pp. xv, 548. Cassell & Co. 7s. 6d. 

Corpus Poetarum Latinorum. New and revised 
edition. Edited by J. P. Postgate. 4 parts. Part 
I. 4to. sewed. Bell ἃ Sons. 9s. net. 

Hall (T. D.) A first introduction to the Greek 
Testament, with Extracts from the Gospels and 


Epistles, accompanied by Notes grammatical and 
explanatory. ost 8vo. Pp. 216. Murray. 
3s. 6d. 

Harris (J. Rendel). On the Origin of the Férrar- 
Group. A lecture on the genealogical relations of 
New Testament MSS. 8vo. sewed. Pp. 27. 
Cambridge Warehouse. 1s. 6d. 

Hyperides. The orations against Athenogenes and 
Philippides, Edited, with a translation, by F. G. 
Kenyon. Post 8vo. Pp. xxxi, 81. Bell ἃ Sons. 
5s. net. 
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Smith (Goldwiu.) Specimens of Greek Tragedy. 
Translated. 2 vols. Post 8vo. Macmillan. 


Strabo’s life and works, by the Rev. H. F. Tozer. 
With maps and plans,. 8vo, Clarendon Press. 
12s. 


by T. H. Bindley. Cr. 8vo. Clarendon Press. 6s. 
Thucydides. Book VII. Edited by E. C. Marchant. 
12mo. Pp. xlvii, 256. Macmillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 
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10s. 
Strabo. Selections from, with an introduction on 


Tertullian. De Praescriptione Haereticorum. Edited 
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Tutorial Latin Reader. 
tracts for practice in translation at sight. 
Pp. 100. Clive. 1s. 6d, 

Virgil. Aeneid, Book III. Edited, with introduc- 
tion, notes and appendices, by Philip Sandford. 
16mo. Pp. xix, 82. Dublin: Ponsonby. 1s. 6d. 

Virgil. Aeneid. Book V. Edited by A. H. Alleroft 
and W. F. Mason. 12mo. Clive. 85. 


A graduated series of ex- 
12mo. 


Adrian (G.) Quaestiones Statianae. 12mo. 42 pp. 
Diss. Wiirzburg. 

Amend (A.) Ueber die Bedeutung von Μειράκιον 
und ᾿Αντιπαῖς. 12mo. 74 pp. Diss. Wiirzburg. 

Appuhn (W.) Quaestiones Plautinae. Quae ratio- 
nes inter versus singulos sententiasque intercedant 
Plauti exemplo comprobatur. 12mo. 97 pp. Diss. 
Marburg. 

Arnim (J. v.) De restituendo Philodemi de Rheto- 
rica lib. 11. 4to. 14 pp. Progr. Rostock. 

Baedeker (K.) Greece. 2nd edition. Leipzig: Bae- 
deker. Mk. 8. 

Binneboessel (P.) Untersuchungen iiber Quellen und 
Geschichte des zweiten Samniterkrieges von Clau- 
dium bis zum Frieden 450 τι. c. 12mo. 119 pp. 
Diss. Halle. 

Birt (T.) Eine romische Litteraturgeschichte, in 5 
Stunden gesprochen. 12mo. 210 pp. Marburg: 
Elwert. Mk. 2.40. 

Blass (F.) Die attische Beredsamkeit. 
lung. Abschnitt 1. Demosthenes. 2te Auflage. 
8vo. viii, 644 pp. Leipzig: Teubner. 16 Mk. 

Biilz (M.) De provinciarum Romanarum quaestori- 
bus, qui fuerunt ab a. τι. ὁ. DCLXXII usque ad 
a.u.c. pccx. 12mo. 80 pp. Diss. Leipzig. 

Catalogus dissertationum philologicarum classicarum. 
Verzeichniss von etwa 18,300 Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gesamtgebiete der klassischen Philologie 
zusammengestellt von G. Fock. 8vo. iv, 222, 
148, 72 and 124 pp. Leipzig: Fock. Mk. 2.50. 

Cicero. Pro L. Murena et pro P. Sulla Orationes. 
Scholarum in usuin edidit R. Novak. 8vo. iv, 
76 pp. Prag. Storch Sohn. 80 μία. 

Constans (L.) Etude sur la langue de Tacite. 18mo. 
158 pp. Paris: Delagrave. 

Cucheval (V.) Histoire de l’Eloquence romaine de- 
puis la Mort de Cicéron jusqu’d l’avenement d’Ha- 
drien, 2 vols. 12mo. Paris: Hachette. 7 frs. 

Curtius (E.) Gesammelte Abhandlungen. Band I. 
8vo. iv, 528 pp. 2 plates. Berlin: Besser. 
Mk. 11. 

Cybrilski (S.) Tabulae quibus antiquitates graecae 

et romanae illustrantur. Series I. Tab. VIII. 

Castra romana mit erliiut. deutschen und franzisi- 

ge Text. (St. Petersburg.) Leipzig: Koehler. 

4 


3te Abthei- 


Darés de Phrygie, Histoire véritable des Grecs et des 
Troyens, traduite par C. de Bourgueville. 400. 
115 pp. Caen: P. Massif. 

Degering (H.) Beitriige zur historischen Syntax der 
lateinischen Sprache. 12mo. 61 pp. Diss. 
Erlangen. 

Deuerling (A.) Cicero als Schul-Schriftsteller. 8vo. 
61 pp. Miinchen: Lindaner. Mk. 1. 

Blatter fiir das bayer. Gymnasial-Schul- 
wesen. 

Dobschiitz (E. v.) Studien zur Textkritik der Vul- 
gata. 12mo, 32pp. Jena. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Elter (A.) De Gnomologiorum Graecorum historia 
atque origine commentatio 111, 4to. 11 columns. 
Progr. Bonn. 

Erhardt (L.) Die Entstehung der homerischen 
Gedichte. 8vo. cxiii, 546 pp. Leipzig. Duncker 
and Humblot. Mk. 12. 

Esser (G.) Die Seelenlehre Tertullians. 12mo._ viii, 
234 pp. Diss. Wiirzburg. 

Franke (A.) De caesuris septenariorum trochaicorum 
Plautinorum et Terentianorum. 12mo. 50 pp. 
Diss. Halle. 

Furtwingler (A.)  Meisterwerke der griechischen 
Plastik. Kunstgeschichtliche Untersuchungen. 1]- 
lustrations and 32 folio plates in portfolio. ὅνο. 
xv, 767 pp. Leipzig, Giesecke & Devrient. Mk. 85. 

Gemoll (W.) Die Realien bei Horaz. Heft ὃ. 8vo. 
17 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. Mk. 3.60. 

Contents: Der Mensch. A. Der menschliche 
Leib. B. Der menschliche Geist. Wasser & Erde. 
Geographie. 

Genty (Tony). Notes sur Darés le Phrygien et sa 

traduction par C. de Bourgueville. 4to. 144 pp. 

Illustrations. Caen, Massif. 2 vols. together (not 


sold separately). 80 fres. 

Geyso (E. v.) Studia Theognidea. 12mo. 73 pp. 
Diss. Strassburg. 

Grabreliefs. Die attischen. Herausgegeben von A. 
Conze. Lieferung 5. Folio. Band I. vi, pp. 


97—130. Plates. Berlin, W. Spemann. 60 Mk. 
Guiraud (P.) La propriété tonciére en Gréce jusqu’a 
la conquéte romaine. 8vo, Paris, Hachette ἃ Cie. 
10 fres. 
Habich (A.) Observationes de negationum aliquot 
usu Plautino. 12mo. 39 pp. Diss. Halle. 
Hammer ((.) Beitrage zu den grésseren quintilian- 


ischen Deklamationen. 12mo. 58 pp. Progr. 
Minchen. 

Havet (L.) Abrégé de Métrique grecque et latine. 
12mo. Paris, Delagrave. 2 fres. 


Hennig (R.) Symbolae ad Asiae Minoris reges sacer- 
dotes Polemonemque I. Pontiregem. 12mo. 60 pp. 
Diss. _ Leipzig. 
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